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To  the  Right  Honourable 

John   Lord  Sommers^ 

Baron   of  Evefljam. 


My  Lord, 

SHOULD  not  ad  the 

Part  of  an  impartial  Spec- 
tator, if  I  Dedicated  the 
following  Papers  to  one  who  is 
not  of  the  moll  confummate  and 
moft  acknowledged  Merit. 

Vol.  I.  A  None 


DEDICATION. 

None  but  a  Perfoii  of  a  finiflied 
Charafter,  can  be  the  proper  Pa- 
tron of  a  Work,*  which  endea- 
vours to  Cultivate  and  PoHfh 
Humane  Life,  by  promoting  Vir- 
tue and  Knowledge,  and  by  re- 
commending whatfoever  may  be 
either  Ufeful  or  Ornamental  to 
Society. 

I  know  that  the  Homage  I 
now  pay  You,  is  offering  a  kind 
of  Violence  to  one  who  is  as 
folicitous  to  ihun  Applaufe,  as  he 
is  affiduous  to  deferve  it.  But, 
my  Lord,  this  is  perhaps  the  only 
Particular  in  which  your  Prudence  . 
will  be  always  difappointed. 

While  Juftice,  Candor,  Equa- 
nimity, a  Zeal  for  the  Good  of 
your  Country,  and  the  moft  per- 

fuafivc 


I! 
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fuafivc  Eloquence  in  bringing  over 
others  to  it,  are  valuable  Diftinc- 
tions,  You  are  not  to  expedt  that 
the  Public  will  fo  far  comply  with 
your  Inclinations,  as  to  forbear 
celebrating  fuch  extraordinary 
Qualities.  It  is  in  vain  that  you 
have  endeavoured  to  conceal  your 
Share  of  Merit,  in  the  many  Na- 
tional Services  which  you  have 
effedled.  Do  what  you  will,  the 
prefent  Age  will  be  talking  of 
your  Virtues,  tho'  Pofterity  alone 
will  do  them  Juftice. 

Other  Men  pafs  through  Oppo- 
fitions  and  contending  Interefts  in 
the  Ways  of  Ambition;  but  Your 
Great  Abilities  have  been  invited 
to  Power,  and  importuned  to  ac- 
cept of  Advancement.     Nor  is  it 

A  2  ftrange 
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flrangc  that  this  fhould  happen  to 
your  Lordfhip,  who  could  bring 
into  the  Service  of  your  Sovereign 
the  Arts  and  PoHcies  of  Ancient 
Greece  and  Ro7ne ;  as  well  as  the 
mofi:  exad  Knowledge  of  our 
own  Conftitution  in  particular, 
and  of  the  Interefts  of  Europe  in 
general  ;  to  which  I  muft  alfo 
add,  a  certain  Dignity  in  Your- 
felf,  that  (to  fay  the  leaft  of  it) 
has  been  always  equal  to  thofe 
great  Honours  which  hare  beea 
conferred  upon  You. 

It  is  very  well  known  how 
much  the  Church  owed  to  You 
in  the  moft  dangerous  Day  it  ever 
faw,  that  of  the  Arraignment  of 
its  Prelates ;  and  how  far  the  Civil 
Power,   in  the  Late  and  Prefent 

Reign, 
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Reign,    has  been  indebted  to  your 
Counfels  and  Wifdom. 

But  to  enumerate  the  great  Ad- 
vantages which  the  Public  has 
received  from  your  Adminiilra- 
tion,  would  be  a  more  proper 
V/ork  for  an  Hiftory  than  for  an 
Addrefs  of  this  Nature, 

Your  Lordiliip  appears  as  great 
in  your  Private  Life,  as  in  the 
raoft  important  Offices  which  You 
have  born.  I  would  therefore  ra- 
ther choole  to  fpeak  of  the  Plea- 
fure  You  afford  all  who  are  ad- 
mitted into  your  Converfation,  of 
Your  Elegant  Tafte  in  all  the  Po- 
lite Parts  of  Learning,  of  Your  great 
Humanity  and  Complacency  of 
Manners,  and  of  the  furprifing  In- 
fluence which  is  peculiar  to  You  ia 

A  3  making 
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making  every  one  who  converfes 
with  your  Lordfhip  prefer  You  to 
himfelf,  without  thinking  the  lefs 
meanly  of  his  own  Talents.  But  if 
I  fhould  take  notice  of  all  that 
might  be  obferved  in  your  Lord- 
fhip,  I  flbould  have  nothing  new  to 
fay  upon  any  other  Character  of 
Diftinftion,     I  am, 

My  LORD, 

Tour  Lordjhip's 

tnojl  Obedient y 

moji  Devotedy 

Humble  Servant y 

TJje  Spectator. 
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Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  fed  ex  fumo  dhre  lucem 
Qogitat,  ut  f^eciofa  dehinc  miracula  projnat . 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  1^5. 

One  ^vith  a  Tlajh  begins,  and  ends  in  Smoke  j 

The  other  out  oj"  Smoke  brings  glorious  Light, 

And  {^mthoiit  raijing  ExpeSiation  high) 

Surprifes  us  nvith  dazzling  Miracles,     Roscommon 


■"•» 


H  AV  E  obferved,  that  a  Reader  feldom 
perufes  a  Book  with  Pleafure,  'till  he 
knows  whether  the  Writer  of  it  be  a  black 
or  a  fair  Man,  of  a  mild  or  cholerick  Dif- 
pofition,  Married  or  a  Bachelor,  with 
other  Particulars  of  the  like  Nature,  that 
GQnduce  very  much  to  the  right  under- 
ftanding  of  an  Author,  To  gratify  this  Curiofity,  which. 
is  fo  natural  to  a  Reader,  I  defign  this  Paper  and  my  next 
as  Prefatory  Difcouifes  t»  my  tbllowing  Writings,  and' 
ihall  give  fome  Account  in  them  of  the  feveral  Perfons 
that  are  engaged  in  this  Work.  As  the  chief  Trouble  of 
Compiling,    Digelling,   and  Ctrre^ing  will  fall  to  my 

A  5  Share, 
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Share,  I  muft  do  myfelf  the  Juftice  to  open  the  Work 
with  my  own  Hiftory. 

I  was  born  to  a  fmall  Hereditary  Eftate,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  Tradition  of  the  Village  where  it  lies,was 
bounded  by  the  fame  Hedges  and  Ditches  in  William 
the  Conqueror's  Time  that  it  is  at  prefent,  and  has  been 
deliver'd  down  from  Father  to  Son  whole  and  entire 
without  the  Lofs  or  Acquifition  of  a  fmgle  Field  or  Mea- 
dow, during  the  Space  of  fix  hundred  Years.  There 
runs  a  Story  in  the  Family,  that  when  my  Mother  was 
gone  with  Child  of  me  about  three  Months,  (he  dreamt 
that  fhe  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  Judge  :  Whether  this 
might  proceed  from  a  Law-Suit  which  was  then  de- 
pending in  the  Family,  or  my  Father's  being  a  Juftice  of 
the  Peace,  I  cannot  determine  ;  for  1  am  not  fo  vain  as 
to  think  it  prefaged  any  Dignity  that  I  fhould  arrive  at 
in  my  future  Life,  though  that  was  the  Interpretation 
which  the  Neigbourhood  put  upon  it.  The  Gravity  of 
my  Behaviour  at  my  very  firfi  Appearance  in  the  World, 
and  all  the  time  that  I  fucked,  feemed  to  favor  my  Mo- 
ther's Dream  :  For,  as  fhe  has  often  told  me,  I  threw 
away  my  Rattle  before  I  was  two  Months  old,  and 
would  not  make  ufe  of  my  Coral  'till  they  had  taken 
away  the  Bells  from  it. 

A  S  for  the  reft  of  my  Infancy,  there  being  nothing  in 
it  remarkable,!  fhall  pafs  it  over  in  Silence.  I  find,  that, 
curing  my  Nonage,  I  had  the  Reputation  of  avcry  fullenj 
Youth,  but  was  always  a  Favorite  of  my  Schoolmafter^ 
who  ufed  to  fay,  that  my  Parts  <vjere  folid,  and<vjcicldii:ear 
tvelL.  I  had  not  been  long  at  the  Univerfity,  before  I  di- 
ftinguiihed  myfelf  by  a  moft  profound  Siknce  -,  for  dur- 
ing the  Space  of  eight  Years,  excepting  in  the  public 
Kxercifes  of  the  College,  Ifcarcc  utter'd  the  Quantity  of 
^n  hundred  Words ;  and  indeed  do  not  remember  that 
I  ever  fpoke  three  Sentences  together  in  my  whole  Life, 
V/hilft  I  was  in  this  learned  Body,  I  applied  m'ji^i'l  with; 
ib  much  Diligence  to  my  Studies,  that  there  are  very  few 
celebrated  Books,  either  in  the  learned  or  the  modern 
Tongues,  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

U  PON  the  Death  of  my  Father,  I  was  refolved'to 
travel  into  foreign  Countries  and  therefore  left  the  Uni- 
"verfity,  with  theCharadcr  of  an  oid  unaccountable  Fel- 

lOW;, 
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low,  that  had  a  great  deal  of  Learning,  if  I  would  but 
fhew  it.  An  infatiable  Third  after  Knowledge  carried 
me  into  all  the  Countries  ef  Europe,  in  which  there  was 
any  thing  new  or  ftrange  to  be  feen ;  nay,  to  fuch  a  De- 
gree was  my  Curiofity  raifed,  that  having  read  the  Con- 
troverfies  of  fome  great  Men  concerning  the  Antiquities 
of  Egypt,  I  made  a  Voyage  to  Grand  Cairo,  on  purpofe- 
to  take  the  Meafure  of  a  Pyramid :  And  as  focn  as  I 
had  fet  myfelf  right  in  that  Particular,  returned  to  my 
native  Countiy  with  great  Satisfadion. 

I  have  pafTed  my  latter  Years  in  this  City,  where  I 
am  frequently  feen  in  moll  public  Places,  tho'  there  are 
not  above  half  a  dozen  of  my  feled  Friends  that  know 
me;  of  whom  my  next  Paper  fhall  give  a  more  particular 
Account.  There  is  no  Place  of  general  Refort,  wherein 
I  do  not  often  make  my  Appearance ;  fometimes  I  am 
feen  thruiling  my  Head  into  a  Round  of  Politicians  at 
WilTs,  and  liftning  with  great  Attention  to  the  Narra^ 
tives  that  are  made  in  thofe  little  circular  Audiences, 
Sometimes  I  fmoke  a  Pipe  at  Child's,  and  whilft  I  feem 
attentive  to  nothing  but  the  Poftman,  overhear  the  Con- 
verfation  of  every  Table  in  the  Room.  I  appear  on  Sun- 
day Nights  at  St.  James\  CofFee-houfe,  and  fometimes 
join  the  little  Committee  of  Politics  in  the  Inner-Room,, 
as  one  who  comes  there  to  hear  and  improve.  My  Face 
is  likewife  very  well  known  at  the  Grecian,  the  Cocoa- 
Tree,  and  in  the  Theatres  both  of  Drwy-Lane  and  the 
Hay-Market.  I  have  been  taken  for  a  Merchant  upon  ths 
Exchange  for  above  thefe  ten  Years,  and  fometimes  pafs 
for  a  Jew  in  the  Ailembly  of  S'tock -Jobbers  at  Joyia-- 
tha7i\  :  In  fhort,  wherever  I  fee  a  Cluiler  of  People,  I' 
always  mix  with  them,  though  I  never  open  my  Lips 
but  in  my  own  Club. 

THUS  I  live  in  the  World  rather  as  a  Spe6lator  of 
Mankind,  than  as  one  of  the  Species,  by  which  means^ 
I  have  made  myfelf  a  Speculative  Statefman,  Soldier, 
Merchant,  and  Artifan,  without  ever  medling  with  any 
practical  Part  in  Life.  I  am  very  well  verfed  in  tho" 
Theory  ofaHufband  or  a  Father,  and  can  difcern  the 
Errors '  in  the  Oeconomy,  Bufmefs  and  Diverfion  of 
©thers,  better  than  thoie  who  are  engaged  in  them  ; 
as  Standers-by  difcoTer  Elot!^  which  are  apt  to  efcape 

thofe 
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thofe  who  are  in  the  Game.  I  never  efpoufed  any  Party 
with  Violence,  and  am  refolved  to  obferve  an  exaft. 
Neutrality  between  the  V/higs  and  Tories,  unlefs  I 
fhall  be  forced  to  declare  myfelf  by  the  Hoftilities  of 
either  Side.  In  fhort,  I  have  afted  in  all  the  Parts  of 
my  Life  as  a  Looker-on,  which  is  the  Charader  I  intend 
to  preferve  in  this  Paper. 

I  have  given  the  P.eader  juft  fo  much  of  my  Hiftory 
and  Charader,  as  to  let  him  fee  I  am  not  altogether 
unqualified  for  the  Bufmefs  I  have  undertaken.  As  for 
other  Particulars  in  my  Life  and  Adventures,  I  (hall  in- 
fert  them  in  following  Papers,  as  I  fhall  fee  Occafion.  la 
the  mean  time,  when  I  confider  how  much  I  have  feen, 
read,  and  heard,  I  begin  to  blame  my  own  Taciturnity; 
and  fmce  I  have  neither  Time  nor  Inclination  to  com- 
municate the  Fulnefs  of  my  Heart  in  Speech,  I  am  re- 
folvecf  to  do  it  in  Writing,  and  to  print  myfelf  out,  if 
poiTible,  before  I  die.  I  have  been  often  told  by  my 
Friends,  that  it  is  pity  fo  many  ufeful  Difcoveries  which 
I  have  made  fhould  be  in  the  PoffefTion  of  a  filent  Man. 
For  this  Reafon  therefore,  I  fhall  publiih  a  Sheet-full  of 
Thoughts  every  Morning,  for  the  Benefit  of  my  Con- 
temporaries ;  and  if  I  can  any  way  contribute  to  the 
Diverfion  or  Improvement  of  the  Country  in  which  I 
live,  I  fhall  leave  it,  when  I  am  fummoned  out  of  it^ 
with  the  fecret  Satisfa6lion  of  thinking  that  I  have  not 
lived  in  vain.  . 

T  HE  R  E  are  three  very  material  Points  which  I  have 
not  fpoken  to  in  this  Paper  ;  and  which,  for  fever al  im- 
portant Reafons,  I  mufl  keep  to  myfelf,  at  leafl  for  fome 
time  :  I  mean,  an  Account  of  my  Name,  my  Age,  and 
idvy  Lodgings.     I  mufi  confefs,  I  would  gratify  my  Rea-. 
der  in  any  Thing  that  is  reafonable ;  but  as  for  thefe  three 
Particulars,  though  I  am  fenfible  they  might  tend  very 
much  to  the  Embellifhment  of  my  Paper,  I  cannot  yet 
come  to  aRefolution  of  communicating  them  to  the  Pub- 
lic.    They  would  indeed  drav/  me  out  of  that  Obfcurity 
which  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  Years,  and  expofb  me 
in  public  Places  to  feveral  Salutes  and  Civilities,  vvhich 
have  been  always  very  difagrceable   to  me ;    for  tlie 
grcatefl  Pain   I  can  fufrer,  is  the  being  talked  to,  and 
bvjiji^  flared  at.  It  is  for  this  Reafon  likewife,  that  I  keeo 
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my  Complexion  and  Drefs  as  very  great  Secrets ;  tho'it 
is  not  impoflible,  but  I  may  make  Difcoveries  of  both  in 
the  Progrefs  of  the  Work  I  have  undertaken. 

AFTER  having  been  thus  particular  upon  myfelf, 
I  fhall  in  to-morrow's  Paper  give  an  Account  of  thofe 
Gentlemen  who  are  concerned  with  me  in  this  Work  ; 
for,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  a  Plan  of  it  is  laid  and 
concerted  (as  all  other  Matters  of  Importance  are)  in  a 
Club.  However,  as  my  Friends  have  engaged  me  to 
iland  in  the  Front,  thofe  who  have  a  mind  to  correfpond 
with  me,  may  direft  their  Letters  to  the  Spectator, 
at  Mr.  Buckley  ?,  in  Little -Britain.  For  I  muft  further 
acquaint  the  Reader,  that  tho'  our  Club  meets  onljr 
on  Tuefdays  and  Thurfdays,  we  have  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  fit  QYQry  Night,  for  the  infpeftion  of  all  fucK 
Papers  as  may  contribute  to  the  Advancement  of  the 
Public  Weal.  C 


N^  2  Friday y  March  2. 


•AJl  alii  fex 
Et  plures  tmo  condamant  ore  ■■ 

Juv.  Sat.  7.  V.  i67> 
^ix  more  at  leajijoin  their  conjenting  Voice.  . 


THE  iirft  of  our  Society  is  a  Gentleman  of  T^orr^A 
terjhire,  of  ancient  Defcent,  a  Baronet,  his  Name 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  His  Great  Grand- 
father was  Inventor  of  that  famous  Country-Dance  which 
is  called  after  him.  All  v/ho  knov/  that  Shire  are  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  Parts  and  Merits  of  Sir  Roger, 
He  is  a  Gentleman  that  is  very  fingular  in  his  Behaviour, 
but  his  Singularities  proceed  from  his  good  Senfe,  and  are 
Contradictions  to  the  Manners  of  the  Vforld,  only  as  he 
thinks  the  World  is  in  the  wrong.  However  this  Hu- 
mor creates  him  no  Enemies,  for  he  does  nothing  with 
Sournefs  or  Obftmacy;  and  his  being  unconiined  to 
Modes  and  Forms,  makes  him  but  the  readier  and  mo.re 

capable 
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capable  to  pleafe  and  oblige  all  who  know  him.  When 
he  is  in  Town,  he  lives  in  Soho-Sqiiare.  It  is  faid,  he 
keeps  himfelf  a  Bachelor  by  reafon  he  was  crofled  in 
Love  by  a  perverfe  beautiful  Widow  of  the  next  County 
to  him.  Before  this  Difappointment,  Sir  Roger  was 
what  you  call  a  fine  Gentleman,  had  often  fupped  with 
my  Lord  Rochejler  dind  Sir  Gecrge  Etherege,  fought  a  Duel 
upon  his  firft  coming  to  Town,  and  kick'd  P*ally  Da^vfon 
in  a  public  CofFee-houfe  for  calling  him  Youngiler.  But 
being  ill-ufed  by  the  above-mentioned  Widow,  he  was 
very  ferious  for  a  Year  and  a  half;  and  though,  his 
Temper  being  naturally  jovial,  he  at  laft  got  over  it,  he 
grew  carelefs  of  himfelf,  and  never  dreffed  afterwards. 
He  continues  to  wear  a  Coat  and  Doublet  of  the  fame 
Cut  that  were  in  Fafhion  at  the  Time  of  his  Repulfe, 
which,  in  his  merry  HumOrs,  he  tells  us,  has  been  in 
and  out  twelve  times  fince  he  firfl  wore  it.  'Tis  faid 
Sir  Roger,  grew  humble  in  his  Defires  after  he  had 
forgot  this  cruel  Beauty,  infomuch  that  it  is  reported  he 
has  frequently  offended  in  point  of  Chaflity  with  Beg- 
gars and  Gipfies :  But  this  is  looked  upon  by  his  Friends 
rather  as  Matter  of  Rallery  than  Truth.  He  is  now  in 
his  fifty-fixth  Year,  chearful,  gay,  and  hearty  j  keeps  a 
good  Houfe  both  in  Town  and  Country  ;  a  great  Lovex 
of  Mankind;  but  there  is  fuch  a  mirthful  C  aft  in  his 
Behaviour,  that  he  is  rather  beloved  than  efteemed. 
Tis  Tenants  grow  rich,  his  Servants  look  fatisfied,  all 
the  young  Women  profefs  Love  to  him,  and  the  young 
Men  are  glad  of  his  Company :  When  he  comes  into  a 
Houfe  he  calls  the  Servants  by  their  Names,  and  talks 
all  the  Way  up  Stairs  to  a  Vifit.  I  muft  not  omit,  that 
Sir  Roger,  is  a  Juftice  of  the  ^orum  ;  that  he  fills  the 
Chair  at  a  Quarter- SefTion  with  great  Abilities,  and  three 
Months  ago  gained  univerfal  Applaufe  by  explaining  a. 
Paflage  in  the  Game-A6l. 

THE  Gentleman  next  in  Efleem  and  Authority 
among  us,  is  another  Bachelor,  who  is  a  Member  of  the. 
Inmr-Tcmple  ;  a  Man  of  great  Probity,  Wit,  and  Under- 
(landing;  but  he  hascholenhis  Place  of  Refidence  rather 
to  obey  the  Diredion  of  an  old  humorfom  Father,  than 
in  purfuit  of  his  own  Inclinations.  He  was  placed  thercr 
to  Hudy  the  Laws  ef  the  Land,  and  is  the  molt  le^i-ned 
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of  any  of  the  Houfe  in  thofe  of  the  Stage.  Arlfiotle  and 
Longiniis  are  much  better  underflood  by  him  than  Littleton 
or  Coh.  The  Father  fends  up  every  Pofl  Queftions  re- 
lating to  Marriage- Articles,  Leafes,  and  Tenures,  in 
the  Neighbourhood;  all  which  Queftions  "he  agrees  with 
an  Attorney  to  anfwer  and  take  care  of  in  the  Lump, 
He  is  flud}ing  the  Pafllons  themfelves  when  he  fhould 
be  inquiring  into  the  Debates  among  Men  which  arife 
from  them.  He  knows  the  Argument  of  each  of  the 
Orations  of  Dentofthenes  and  Tully,  but  not  one  Cafe 
in  the  Reports  of  our  own  Courts.  No  one  ever  took 
him  for  a  Fool,  but  none  except  his  intimate  Friends, 
know  he  has  a  great  deal  of, Wit.  This  Turn  makes 
him  at  once  both  difmterefted  and  agreeable  :  As  few  of 
his  Thoughts  are  drawn  fromBufmefs,  they  are  moft  of 
them  fit  for  Converfatlon.  His  Tafte  of  Books  is  a  little 
too  jull  for  the  Age  he  lives  in  ;  he  has  read  all,  but  ap- 
proves of  very  few.  His  Familiarity  with  tlie  Cuiloms^, 
Manners,  Adlions,  and  Writings  of  the  Ancients,  makes 
him  a  v«*y  delicate  Obferver  of  what  occurs  to  him  in, 
the  prefent  World.  He  is  an  excellent  Critick,  and  the 
Time  of  the  Flay  is  his  Hour  of  Bufmefs  ;  exaftly  at  five 
he  pafTes  thro'  Nenjo-lnn,  crofTe^  thro*  Ru£el-Court,?indL 
takes  a  turn  at  Will's  till  the  Play  begins ;  he  has  his 
Shoes  rubbed  and  his  Periwig  powdered  at  the  Barber's 
as  you  go  into  the  Rofe,  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  Au- 
dience when  he  is  at  a  Play,  for  the  Aftors  have  an 
Ambition  to  pleafe  him. 

THE  Perfon  of  next  Confideration,  is  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  a  Merchant  of  great  Eminence  in  the 
City  of  London^  A  Perfon  of  indefatigable  Induftry, 
flrong  Reafon,  and  great  Experience.  His  Notions  of 
Trade  are  noble  and  generous,  and  (as  every  rich  Man. 
has  ufually  (bme  fly  Way  of  Jelling,  which  would  make 
no  great  Figure  were  he  not  a  rich  Man)  he  calls  the 
Sea  the  Britijh  Common.  He  is  acquainted  with.  Com- 
merce in  all  its  Parts,  and  will  fell  you  that  it  is  a  ftu- 
pid  and  barbarous  Way  to  extend  Dominion  by  Arms  j. 
for  true  Power  is  to  be  got  by  Arts  and  Indultry.  He 
will  often  argue,  that  if  this  Part  of  our  Trade  were 
well  cultivated,  we  ihould  gain  from  one  Nation  ;  and 
if  anoyher,  froitt  anothefi  X  kav§  heard  him  prove,  that 

Diligence 
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Diligence  makes  more  lading  Acquifitions  than  Valour, 
and  that  Sloth  has  ruin'dmoie  Nations  than  the  Sword. 
He  abounds  in  feveral  frugal  Maxims,  amongft  which 
the  greateil  Favorite  is,  *  A  Peny  faved  is  a  Peny  got.' 
A  general  Tra'der  of  good  Senfe  is  plcafanter  Com- 
pany than  a  general  Scholar  ;  and  Sir  Andrew  having 
a  natural  unafre6led  Eloquence,  the  Perfpicuity  of  his 
Difcourfe  gives  the  fame  Pleafure  that  Wit  would  in 
another  Man.  He  has  made  his  Fortunes  himfelf ;  and 
fays  that  England  m^y  be  richer  than  other  Kingdoms, 
by  as  plain  Methods  as  he  himfelf  is  richer  than  other 
Men ;  though  at  the  fame  time  I  can  fay  this  of  him, 
that  there  is  not  a  Point  in  the  Compafs  but  blows 
home  a  Ship  in  which  he  is  an  Owner. 

NEXT  to   Sir  Andrew   in  the  Club-Room  fits 
Captain  Sentry,  a  Gentleman  of  great  Courage,  good 
Underflanding,  but  invincible  Modefty.     He  is  one  of 
thcfe  that  deferve  very  well,  but  are  very  aukward  at 
putting  their  Talents  within  the  Obfervation  of  fuch 
as  fhould  take  notice  of  them.     He  was  fome  Years 
a  Captain,  and  behaved  himfelf  with  great  Galantry 
in  feveral  Engagements    and    at  feveral   Sieges;    but 
having  a  fmall  Eftate  of  his  own,  and  being  next  Heir 
to  Sir  Roger,  he  has  quitted  a  Way  of  Life  in  which 
jio .  Man   can  rife  fuitably   to  his  Merit,   who  is  not 
fomething  of  a  Courtier,  as  well  as  a  Soldier.     I  have 
heard  him    often    lament,  that   in  a  ProfeiTion  where 
Merit  is  placed   in  fo  confpicuous  a  View,    Impudence 
fhould  get  the  better  of  Modefty.    When  he  has  talked 
to  this  Purpofe   I  never  heard  him  make   a  four  Ex- 
preffion,  but  frankly  confefs  that  he  left  the  World,  be- 
caufe  he  was  not  £t  for  it.  A  ftrift  Honefty  and  an  even 
regular  Behaviour,  are  in  themfelves  Obftacles  to  him 
that  mull  prefs  through  Crowds,  who  endeavour  at  the 
fame  End  with  himfelf,  the  Favor  of  a    Commander. 
He  will  however  in  his  way  of  Talk  excufe  Generals, 
for  notdifpofmg  according  to  Mens  Defert,  or  inquiring 
into  it :  For,  fays  he,   that  great  Man  who  has   a  mind 
to  help  me,  has  as  many  to  break  through  to  come  at 
me,  as  I  have  to  come  at  him  :  Therefore  he  will  con- 
clude, that  the  Man  who  would  make  a  Figure,  efpe- 
eially  in  a  Military  Way,  muft  get  over  ail  falfe  Mo- 
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deily,  and  aiTiil  his  Patron  againft  the  Importunity  of 
other  Pretenders,  by  a  proper  Aflurance  in  his  own 
Vindication.  He  fays  it  is  a  civil  Cowardife  to  be  back- 
ward in  afierting  what  you  ought  to  exped,  as  it  is  a 
military  Fear  to  be  flow  in  attacking  when  it  is  youc 
Duty.  With  this  Candor  does  the  Gentleman  fpeak  of 
himfelf  and  others.  The  fame  Franknefs  runs  through 
all  his  Converfation.  The  Military  Part  of  his  Life  has 
furnifhed  him  with  many  Adventures,  in  the  Relation 
of  which  he  is  very  agreeable  to  the  Company  j  for 
he  is  never  overbearing,  though  accuftomed  to  com- 
mand Men  in  the  utmoft  Degree  below  him ;  nor  ever 
too  obfequious,  from  an  Habit  of  obeying  Men  highly 
above  him. 

BUT  that  our  Society  may  not  appear  a  Setof  Hu- 
morjlls  unacquainted  with  the  Galantries  and  Pleafures 
of  the  Age,  we  have  among  us  the  galant  Will  Ho- 
neycomb a  Gentleman  who  according  to  his  Years 
Ihould  be  in  the  Decline  of  his  Life,  but  having  ever 
been  very  careful  of  his  Perfon,  and  always  had  a  very 
eafy  Fortune,  Time  has  made  but  a  very  little  Impref- 
fion,  either  by  Wrinkles  on  his  Forehead,  or  Traces  in 
his  Brain.  His  Perfon  is  well  turn'd,  of  a  good  Height. 
He  is  very  ready  at  that  fort  of  Difcourfe  with  which  Men 
ufually  entertain  Women.  He  has  all  his  Life  dreiled  very 
well,  and  remembers  Habits  as  others  do  Men.  He  can 
fmile  when  one  fpeaks  to  him,  and  laughs  eafily.  He 
knows  the  Hiftory  of  every  Mode,  and  can  inform  you 
from  v/hich  of  the  French  King's  Wenches  our  V/ives 
and  Daughters  had  this  Manner  of  curling  their  Hair, 
that  Way  of  placing  their  Hoods ;  whofe  Frailty  was 
covered  by  fuch  a  fort  of  Petticoat,  and  whofe  Vanity 
to  Ihevv  her  Foot  made  that  part  of  the  Drefs  fo  ihort 
in  fuch  a  Year.  In  a  v/ord,  all  his  Converfation  and 
Knowledge  have  been  in  the  female  World  :  As  other 
Men  of  his  Age  will  take  notice  to  you  what  fuch  a 
Miniller  faid  upon  fuch  and  fuch  an  Occafion,  he  vAW 
tell  you,  when  the  Duke  Oti Monmouth  danced  at  Court, 
fuch  a  Woman  was  then  fmitten,  another  was  taken  v/ith 
him  at  the  Head  of  his  Troop  in  the  Park.  In  all  thefe 
important  Relations,  he  has  ever  about  the  fame  time 
received  a  kind  Glance  or  a  Blow  of  a  Fan  from  fome 

cele- 
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celebrated  Beauty,  Mother  of  the  prefent  Lord  Tuch-a- 
one.  If  you  fpeak-  of  a  young  Commoner  that  faid  a 
lively  thing  in  the  Houfe,  he  ftarts  up,     *  He  has  good 

*  Blood  in  his   Veins,    Tom  Mirabell  begot  him,   the 

*  Rogue  cheated  me  in  that  Affair,  that  young  Fellow's 

*  Mother  ufed  me  more  like  a  Dog  than  any  Woman 

*  I  ever  made  Advances  to.'  This  way  of  Talking  of 
his  very  much  enlivens  the  Converfation  among  us  of  a 
more  fedate  Turn  ;  and  I  find  there  is  not  one  of  the 
Company,  but  myfelf,  who  rarely  fpeak  at  all,  but 
fpeaks  of  him  as  of  that  fort  of  Man  who  is  ufually 
called  a  well-bred  fine  Gentleman.  To  conclude  his 
Gharader,  where  Women  are  not  concerned,  he  is  an 
honeft  worthy  Man. 

I  cannot  teil  whether  1  am  to  account  him  whom  I  am 
next  to  fpeak  of,  as  one  of  our  Company  ;  for  he  vifits 
Hs  but  feldom,  but  when  he  does  it  adds  to  every  Man 
clfe  a  new  Enjoyment  of  himfelf.  He  is  a  Clergyman, 
a  very  Philofophic  Man,  of  general  Learning,  great 
Sanftity  of  Life,  and  the  moft  exad  good  Breeding.  He 
has  the  Misfortune  to  be  of  a  very  weak  Conftitution, 
and  confequently  cannot  accept  of  fuch  Cares  and  Bufi- 
nefs  as  Preferments  in  his  Fun6lion  would  oblige  him  to  : 
He  is  therefore  among  Divines  what  a  Chamber- Counfel- 
lor  is  among  Lawyers.  The  Probity  of  his  Ivlind,  and 
the  Integrity  of  his  Life,  create  him  followers,  as  being 
eloquent  or  loud  advances  others.  He  feldom  intro- 
duces the  Subjedl  he  fpeaks  upon  ;  but  we  are  fo  far 
gone  in  Years,  that  he  obferves  when  he  is  among  us,  an 
Earneflnefs  "to  have  him  fall  on  fome  divine  Topic, 
which  he  always  treats  with  much  Authority,  as  one 
who  has  no  Interefts  in  thisWorld,  as  one  who  ishaften- 
jng  to  the  Objed  of  all  his  Wifhes,  and  conceives  Hope 
from  his  Decays  and  Infirmities.  Thefe  are  my  ordi- 
nary Companions,  R 


Saturday, 
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N^  3        Saturday y  March  3. 


Et  qtiot  qui/que  fere  jiuMo  de^vinSius  adh<:sret, 
Aut  quibus  in  rehus  multum  fumui  ante  tnorati, 
At  que  in  qua  ratione  fuit  content  a  magis  mens. 
In  fomnis  eadem  pkrumque  midemur  obire. 

Lucr.  1.  4.  V.  959* 

■        ■    What  Studies  pleafe,  <whatmofi  delight. 
And  Jill  Mini  Thought s,  they  dream  them  o'er  at  night, 

Creech; 

IN  one  of  my  late  Rambles,  or  rather  Speculations,  I 
looked  into  the  great  Hall,  where  the  Bank  is  kept, 
and  was  not  a  little  pleafed  to  fee  the  Direftors,  Se- 
cretaries, and  Clerks,  with  all  the  other  Members  of  that 
wealthy  Corporation,  ranged  in  their  feveral  Stations,  ac- 
cording to  the  Parts  they  aft  in  that  juft  and  regular  Oe- 
conomy.  This  revived  in  my  Memory  the  many  Dif- 
courfes  which  I  had  both  read  and  heard  cencerning  the 
Decay  of  public  Credit,  with  the  Methods  of  reftoring 
it,  and  which  in  my  Opinion  have  always  been  defedlive, 
becaufe  they  have  always  been  made  with  an  Eye  to  fe- 
parate  Interefts,  and  Party  Principles. 

THE  Thoughts  of  the  Day  gave  my  Mind  Employ- 
ment for  the  whole  Night,  fo  that  I  fell  infenfibly  into  a 
kind  of  Methodical  Dream,  which  difpofed  all  my  Con- 
templations into  a  Vifion  or  Allegory,  or  what  elfe  the 
Reader  Ihall  pleafe  to  call  it. 

METHOUHGT  I  returned  to  the  Great  Hall, 
where  I  had  been  the  Morning  before,  but,  to  my  Sur- 
prife,  inftead  of  the  Company  that  I  left  there,  I  faw 
towards  the  upper  End  of  the  Hall,  a  beautiful  Virgin, 
feated  on  a  Throne  cf  Gold.  Her  Name  (as  they  told 
me)  was  Public  Credit,  The  Walls,  inftead  of  being 
adorned  with  Piftures  and  Maps,  were  hung  with  many 
Afts  of  Parliament  written  in  Golden  Letters.  At  the 
upper  End  of  the  Hall  was  the  Magna  Charta,  with 

the 
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the  Aft  of  Uniformity  on  the  right  Hand,  and  the  Aft 
of  Toleration  on  the  Left.     At  the  lower  End  of  the 
Hall  was  the  Aft  of  Settlement,  which  was  placed  full 
in  the  Eye  of  the  Virgin  that  fat  upon  the  Throne. 
Both  the  Sides  of  the  Hall  were  covered  with  fuch  Afts 
of  Parliament  as  had  been  made  for  the  Eftablifhment 
of  Public  Funds.    The  Lady  feemed  to  fet  an  unfpeak- 
able  Value  upon  thefe  feveral  Pieces  of  Furniture,  info- 
much  that  ihe  often  refrefhed  her  Eye  with  them,  and 
often  fmiled  with  a  fecret  Pleafure,  as  Ihe  looked  upon 
them  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  fhewed  a  very  particular 
Unealinefs,  if  ihe  faw  any  thing  approaching  that  might 
hurt  them.     She  appeared  indeed  infinitely  timorous  in 
all  her  Behaviour :  And,  whether  it  was  from  the  De- 
licacy of  her  Conflitution,  or  that  Ihe  was  troubled  v/ith 
Vapors,    as  I  was  afterwards  told  by  one  who  I  found 
was  none  of  her  Well-wiihers,  ihe  changed  Color,   and 
flartled  at  every  thing  ihe  heard.   She  was  likewife  (as  I 
afterwards  found)  a  greater  Valetudinarian  than  any  I 
had  ever  met  with,  even  in  her  own  Sex,  and  fubjeft 
to  fuch  momentary  Confumptions,  that  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  Eye,  flie  would  fall  away  from  the  moll  florid  Com- 
plexion, and  the  moft  healthful  State  of  Body,  and  wi- 
ther into  a  Skeleton.  Her  Recoveries  were  often  as  fud- 
den  as  her  Decays,  infomuch  that  ihe  would  revive  in 
a  Moment  out  of  a  wafting  Diftemper,  into  a  Habit  of 
the  highefc  Health  and  Vigor. 

I  had  very  foon  an  Opportunity  of  obferving  thefe 
quick  Turns  and  Changes  in  her  Conftitution .  There  fat 
at  her  Feet  a  Couple  of  Secretaries,  who  received  every 
Hour  Letters  from  all  Parts  of  the  World,  which  the  one 
or  the  other  of  them  was  perpetually  reading  to  her ; 
and,  according  to  the  News  ihe  heard,  to  which  ihe  was 
exceedingly  attentive,  ihe  changed  Color,  and  difco- 
vered  many  Symptoms  of  Health  or  Sicknefs. 

BEHIND  the  Throne  was  a  prodigious  Heap  of 
Bags  of  Money,  which  were  piled  upon  one  another  fo 
high  that  they  touched  the  Cieling.  The  Floor,  on  her 
right  Hand,  and  on  her  Left,  was  covered  with  vaft  Sums 
of  Gold  that  rofe  up  in  Pyramids  on  either  fide  of  her : 
But  this  I  did  not  fo  much  wonder  at,  when  I  heard, 
upon  Inquiry,  that  ihe  had  the  fame  Virtue  in  her  Touch, 

which 
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which  the  Poets  tell  us  a  Lydian  King  was  formerly  pof- 
fefs'd  of:  and  thatlhe  could  convert  whatever  fhe  pleas'd 
into  that  precious  Metal. 

AFTER  a  little  Dizzinefs,  and  confufed  Hurry  of 
Thought,  which"  a  Man  often  meets  with  in  a  Dream, 
methought  the  Hall  was  alarmed,  the  Doors  flew  open, 
and  there  entered  half  a  dozen  of  the  moll:  hideous  Phan- 
toms that  I  had  everfeen  (even  in  a  Dream)  before  that 
time.  They  came  in  two  by  two,  though  matched  in 
the  moil  difibciable  manner,  and  mingled  together  in  a 
kind  of  Dance.  It  would  be  tedious  to  defcribe  their 
Habits  and  Ferfons,  for  which  Reafon  I  Ihall  only  inform 
my  Reader  that  the  firfl  Couple  was  Tyranny  and  Anar- 
chy, the  fecond  were  Bigotry  and  Atheifm,  the  third  the 
Genius  of  a  Commonwealth,  and  a  young  Man  of  about 
twenty-two  Years  of  Age,  whofe  Name  I  could  not  learn. 
He  had  a  Sword  in  his  right  Hand,  which  in  the  Dance 
he  often  brandifhed  at  the  A61  of  Settlement;  and  a  Citi- 
zen, who  Rood  by  me,  whifpered  in  myEar,  that  he  faw 
a  Spunge  in  his  left  Hand.  The  Dance  of  fo  many  jar- 
ring Natures  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Earth,  in  the  Rehearfal^  that  danced  together  for  no 
other  end  but  to  eclipfe  one  another. 

THE  Reader  will  ealily  fuppofe,  by  what  has  been 
before  faid,  that  the  Lady  on  the  Throne  would  have 
been  almoll  frighted  to  Diilradlion,  had  ihe  feen  but  any 
one  of  thefe  Speftres ;  what  then  mull  have  been  her 
Condition  when  fhe  faw  them  all  in  a  Body  ?  She  fainted 
and  died  away  at  the  Sight. 

Et  neque  jam  color  ejl  mijio  can  dor e  rubori  ; 

Nee  Vigor,  ^  Vires ,  ^  qu(S  modo  njifa  placehatit ; 

Nee  corpus  remanet  Ovid.  Met.  1.  3.  v.  49!;^ 


'Her  Spirits  faint, 


Her  blooming  Cheeks  affume  a  palid  Teint, 
And  fcarce  her  Form  remains. 

THERE  was  as  great  a  Change  in  the  Hill  of  Money 
Bags,  and  the  Heaps  of  Money,  the  former  fhrinking, 
and  falling  into  fo  many  empty  Bags,  that  I  nov/  found 
not  above  a  tenth  Part  of  them  had  been  filled  with 
Meney.  The  rell  that  took  up  the  fame  Space  and  made 

the 
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tlie  fame  Figure  as  the  Bags  that  were  really  filled  with 
Money,  had  been  blown  up  with  Air,  and  called  into 
my  Memory  the  Bags  full  of  Wind,  which  Homer  tells 
us  his  Hero  received  as  a  Prefent  from  JEolus.  The  great 
Heaps  of  Gold  on  either  fide  the  Throne,  now  appeared 
to  be  only  Heaps  of  Paper,  or  little  Piles  of  notched 
Sticks,  bound  up  together  in  Bundles,  like  .S^/i'-Faggots . 
WHILST  I  was  lamenting  this  fudden  Defolation 
that  had  been  made  before  me,  the  v/hole  Scene  vaniflied : 
In  the  room  of  the  frightful  Spe<5lres,  there  now  entred 
a  fecond  Dance  of  Apparitions  very  agreeably  matched 
together,  and  made  up  of  very  amiable  Phantoms.  The 
Jfirft  Pair  was  Liberty  with  Monarchy  at  her  right  Hand : 
The  fecond  was  Moderation  leading  in  Religion ;  and  the 
third  a  Perfon  whom  I  had  never  feen,  with  the  Genius 
of  Great -Britain.  At  the  firll  Entrance  the  Lady  revived, 
the  Bags  fwelled  to  their  former  Bulk,  the  Piles  of  Fag- 
gots and  Heaps  of  Paper  changed  into  Pyramids  of  Gui- 
neas :  And  for  my  own  part  I  was  fo  tranfported  with 
Joy,  that  I  awaked,  though  I  muft  confefs,  I  would  fain 
have  fallen  afleep  again  to  have  clofed  my  Vifion,  if  I 
could  have  done  it.  C 


N'^4         Monday^  March    5, 


^        ■"—  Egregii  Mortalem  altique  Jilenti  ? 

Hor.  Sat.  6.  1.  2.  v.  58. 
One  of  uncommon  Silence  and  Referve^ 

AN  Author,  when  he  firll  appears  in  the  World,  is 
very  apt  to  believe  it  has  nothing  to  think  of  but 
his  Performances.  With  a  good  Share  of  this  Va- 
Bity  in  my  Heart,  I  made  it  my  Bufmefs  thefe  three 
Days  to  liften  after  my  own  Fame ;  and  as  I  have  fome- 
times  met  with  Circiirnftances  which  did  not  difpleafe  me, 
I  have  been  encountered  by  others  which  gave  me  as 
much  Mortification.  It  is  incredible  to  think  how  empty 
I  have  in  this  Time  obfcrved  fome  Part  of  the  Species  to 
kc,what  mere  Blanks  they  are  when  they  £ril  come  abroad 

in 
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in  the  Morning,  how  utterly  they  are  at  a  Stand  till  they 
are  fet  a  going  by  fome  Paragraph  in  a  News-Paper  : 
Such  Peifons  are  rery  acceptable  to  a  young  Author,  for 
they  defire  no  more  in  any  thing  but  to  be  new  to  be 
agreeable.  If  I  found  Confolation  among  fuch,  I  was 
as  much  difquleted  by  the  Incapacity  of  others.  Thefe 
are  Mortals  v/ho  have  a  certain  Curicfity  without  Power 
of  Reflexion,  and  perufed  my  Papers  like  Spectators  ra- 
ther than  Readers.  But  there  is  fo  little  Pleafure  in  In- 
quiries that  fo  nearly  concern  owrfelves,  (it  being  the 
worfc  way  in  the  World  to  Fame,  to  be  too  anxious 
about  it)  that  upon  the  whole  I  refolved  for  the  future 
to  go  on  in  my  ordinary  Way ;  and  without  too  much 
Fear  or  Hope  about  the  Bufmefs  of  Reputation,^  to  be 
very  careful  of  the  Defign  of  my  Adlions,  but  very  neg- 
ligent of  the  Confequences  of  them. 

IT  is  an  endlefs  and  frivolous  Purfuit  to  a£l  by  any 
Other  Rule  than  the  Care  of  fatisfying  our  own  Minds  in 
what  we  do.  One  v/ould  think  a  filentMan,  who  con- 
cerned himfeif  with  no  one  breathing,  fhould  be  very 
little  liable  to  Mifmterpretations ;  and  yet  I  remember  I 
was  once  taken  up  for  a  Jefuit,  for  no  other  Rcaion  but 
my  profound  Taciturnity.  It  is  from  this  Misfortune  that 
to  be  out  of  Harm's  way,  I  have  ever  iince  afFe6led 
Crowds.  He  who  comes  into  Aflemblies  only,  to  gratify 
his  Curio/ity,  and  not  to  make  a  Figure,  enjoys  the 
Pleafures  of  Retirement  in  a  more  fj:xquifite  Degree, 
than  he  poffibly  could  in  his  Clofet ;  the  Lover,  the  Am- 
bitious and  the  Mifer,  are  foUow'd  thither  by  a  worfe 
Croud  than  any  they  can  withdraw  from.  To  be  exempt 
from  the  PaiTions  with  which  others  are  tormented,  is 
the  only  pleafing  Solitude.  I  can  very  juftly  fay  with 
the  ancient  Sage,  1  am  ne-ver  lefs  alone  than  ivhen  alone. 
As  I  am  infignificant  to  the  Company  in  public  Places, 
and  as  it  is  vifible  I  do  not  come  thither  as  moll  do,  to 
fhew  myfelf ;  I  gratify  the  Vanity  of  all  who  pretend 
to  make  an  Appearance,  and  have  often  as  kind  Looks 
from  well-drefs'd  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  as  a  Poet 
would  beftow  upon  one  of  his  Audience.  There  are  fo 
many  Gratifications  attend  this  public  fort  of  Obfcurity, 
that  fome  little  Diftaftes  I  daily  receive  have  loft  their 
Anguifn  j  and  I  did  the  other  Day,  without  the  leaft 
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Difpleafure,  overhear  one  fay  of  me,  That  Jlrange  Fel- 
iozv ;  and  another  anfvver,  /  hwve  hio^vn  the  Felloi'fs 
Face  thefe  tnjoelve  Years,  and  fo  muji  you ;  hut  1  belie-ve 
you  are  the  firft  e^er  ajked  n.vho  he  ivas.  There  are,  I 
mull  confefs,  many  to  whom  my  Perfon  is  as  well 
known  as  that  of  their  nearell  Relations,  who  give 
themfelves  no  farther  Trouble  about  calling  me  by  my 
Name  or  Quality,  but  fpeak  of  me  very  currently  by 
Mr.  What  dje  call  him. 

To  make  up  for  thefe  trivial  Difadvantages,  I  have 
the  high  Satisfadlion  of  beholding  all  Nature  with  an  un- 
prejudiced Eye;  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  Mens 
Paffions  or  Jnterefts,  I  can  with  the  greater  Sagacity  con- 
iider  their  Talents,  Manners,  Failings,  and  Merits. 

IT  is  remarkable,  that  thofe  who  want  any  one 
Senfe,  polTefs  the  others  with  greater  Force  and  Viva- 
city. Thus  my  Want  of,  or  rather  Reiignation  of  Speech, 
gives  me  all  the  Advantages  of  a  dumb  Man.  I  have, 
methinks,  a  more  than  ordinaiy  Penetration  in  Seeing; 
and  flatter  myfelf  that  I  have  looked  into  the  Higheil 
and  Lowell  of  Mankind,  and  make  fhrewd  Gaeffes, 
without  being  admitted  to  their  Converfation,  at  the 
inmoll  Thoughts  and  Reflexions  of  all  whom  I  behold. 
It  is  from  hence  that  good  or  ill  Fortune  has  no  m.anner 
of  Force  towards  affefting  my  Judgment.  I  fee  Men 
flourifliing  in  Courts,  and  languiihing  in  Jails,  without 
being  prejudiced  from  their  Circumllances  to  their  Fa- 
vor or  Difadvantage ;  but  from  their  inward  manner  of 
bearing  their  Condition,  often  pity  the  Profperous,  and 
admire  the  Unhappy. 

THOSE  who  converfe  with  the  Dumb,  know  from 
the  Turn  of  their  Eyes,  and  the  Changes  of  their  Coun- 
tenance, their  Sentiments  of  the  Objefts  before  them. 
I  have  indulged  my  Silence  to  fuch  an  Extravagance,  that 
the  few  who  are  intimate  with  me,  anfwer  my  Smiles 
wi':h  concurrent  Sentences,  and  argue  to  the  very  Point 
I  fhaked  my  Head  at,  without  my  fpeaking.  Will 
Honeycomb  was  very  entertaining  the  other  Night 
at  a  Play,  to  a  Gentleman  who  fat  on  his  right  Hand, 
while  I  was  at  his  Left.  The  Gentleman  believed  Will 
was  talking  to  him.felf,  when  upon  my  looking  with  great 
Approbation  at  a  young  thing  in  a  Bq;^  befpr?  us,  he  faid. 
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^  I  am  quite  bf^notlier  Opliiioiv,    She  has,   I  vvill   al- 

*  low,  a  very  pleaiing  AfpedV,    but  methi^xks  that  Sim^ 

*  plicity  in  her  Coantenance  is  ratlier  chiklifh  than  iu^ 

*  nocent.'  When  iGbferved  her  a  fecfencl  time,  Ivj  laid, 
"*  I  grant  her  Drefs  is  very  besoming,  but  perhaps  the 
'*  Merit  of  that  Choice  is  owing  to  her  Mother;    For 

*  though,  continued  he,  I  allow  a  Beauty  to  be  as  much 

*  to  be  cortimended  for  the  Elegance  of  her  Drefs,  as  a 

*  Wit  for  that  of  his  Language  ;  yet  if  fhe  has  flolcrt 
'  the  Colour  of  her  Ribbands  from  another,  or  had  Ad- 

*  vice  about  her  Trimmings-,  I  Ihall  not  allow  her  the 

*  Praife  of  Drefs  any  more  than  I  would  call  a  Plagiary 
■'  an  Author.'  When  I  threw  my  Eye  towards  the  next 
Woman  to  her,  Will  fpoke  what  I  looked,  accT)rding 
to  his  Rom.antick Imagination,  in  the  foilowing  manttcr^ 

'  BEHOLD,  you  who  d^re,  that  chaVmiKg  Virgin  ; 

*  Behold  the  Beauty  of  her  Perfon  chaftifed  by  the  In- 

*  nocence  of  her  Thoughts.  Chaftity,  Good>nature,  and 

*  Affability, are  the  Graces  that  play  in  her  CGuntenance  ; 

*  fhe  knows  fhe  is  handfomj  but  ilic  knows  (he  is  good. 
■"*  Confcious   Btauty  adoined    v/ith   confcious  Virtue! 

*  what  a  Spirit  is  there  in  thofe  Eyes !  What  a  Bloom  iit 

*  that  Perfon  !    How  is  the  whole  Woman  expreHed  ia 

*  her  Appearance  !  Her  Air  has  the  Beauty  of  Motion, 

*  and  her  Look  the  Force  of  Language. 

ITv/as  Prudence  to  turn  away  my  Eyes  from  this 
Object,  and  therefore  I  turned  them  to  the  thoiightlefs 
"'Creatures  who  make  up  the  Lump  of  that  Sex,  and  move 
sl  knowing  Ey-e  no  more  than  the  Protraitures  of  in- 
fignificant  People  by  ordinary  Painters,  which  are  but 
Pi6lures  of  Piftures. 

THUS  the  Working  of  my  own  Miiid  is  the  gene- 
ral Entertainment  of  my  Life  ;  I  never  enter  into  ths 
Commerce  of  Difcourfe  with  any  but  my  particular 
Friends,  and  not  in  Publick  even  v/ith  them,.  Such  an 
Habit  has  perhaps  raifed  in  me  uncommon  Reflexions  -; 
but  this  EfFe6l  Lcannot  communicate  but  by  my  Writings, 
As  my  Pleafures  are  almoll  wholly  confined  to  thofe  of 
the  Sight,  I  take  it  for  a  peculiar  Happinefs  that  I  have 
always  had  an  eafy  and  familiar  Admittance  to  the  fair 
€ex.  If  I  never  praifed  or  flattered,  I  never  belyed  or 
contradiAed  them.  As  thefe  compofe  half  the  World, 
Vol.  I,  B  ani 
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and  are,  by  the  jufl  Complairance  and  Galantry  of  our 
Nation,  the  more  powerful  Part  of  our  People,  I  Ihall 
dedicate  a  confiderable  Share  of  thefe  my  Speculations  to 
their  Service,  and  fhall  lead  the  Young  through  all  the 
becoming  Duties  of  Virginity,  Marriage,  and  Widow- 
hood. When  it  is  a  Woman's  Day,  in  my  Works,  I  fliall 
endeavour  at  a  Stile  and  Air  fuitablc  to  their  Under- 
Handing.  When  I  fay  this,  I  mufl  be  underftood  to  mean, 
that  I  ihall  not  lower  but  exalt  the  Subjects  I  treat  upon, 
Difcourfe  for  their  Entertainment,  is  not  to  be  debafed 
but  refined.  A  Man  may  appear  learned  without  talk- 
ing Sentences,  as  in  his  ordinary  Gefture  he  difcovers 
he  can  dance,  though  he  does  ndt  cut  Capers.  In  a  word, 
I  fhall  take  it  for  the  greateft  Glory  of  my  Work,  if 
among  reafonable  Women  this  Paper  may  furnifh  'Tea- 
7able  Talk.  In  order  to  it,  I  ihall  treat  on  Matters  which 
relate  to  Females,  as  they  are  concerned  to  approach 
or  ily  from  the  other  Sex,  or  as  they  are  tied  to  them 
by  Blood,  Interefl,  or  AiFedion.  Upon  this  Occafion  I 
think  it  but  reafonable  to  declare,  that  whatever  Skill  I 
may  have  in  Speculation,  I  iliall  never  betray  what  the 
Eyes  of  Lovers  fay  to  each  other  in  my  Prefence.  At  the 
fame  time  I  ihall  not  think  myfelf  obliged,  by  this  Pro- 
mife,  to  conceal  any  falfe  Proteftations  v/hich  I  obfervc 
made  by  Glances  in  publick  Ailemblies ;  but  endeavour 
to  make  both  Sexes  appear  in  their  Condud:  what  they 
are  in  their  Hearts.  By  this  means.  Love,  during  the 
Time  of  my  Speculations,  fhall  be  carried  on  with  the 
fame  Sincerity  as  any  other  Affairs  of  lefs  Confideration. 
As  this  is  the  greateft  Concern,  Men  ihall  be  from  hence- 
forth liable  to  the  greatelt  Reproach  for  Misbehaviour  in 
it.  Falihood  in  Love  fhall  hereafter  bear  a  blacker  Afpeft 
than  Infidelity  in  Friendihip,  or  Villany  in  Bufmefs.  For 
this  great  and  good  End,  all  Breaches  againft  that  noble 
Paffion,  the  Cement  of  Society,  fhall  be  feverely  exa- 
mined. But  this  and  all  other  Matters  loofely  hinted  at 
now,  and  in  my  former  Papers,  fhall  have  their  proper 
Place  in  my  following  Difcourfes  :  The  prefent  Writing 
is  only  to  a'dmoniih  the  World,  that  they  ihall  not  find 
cie  an  idle  but  a  bufy  Spedator.  R 
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Speflatum  acimjji  rlfufn  teneaiis  P 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  5; 
Admitted  to  the  Sight,  ivoudjou  not  laugh  ? 

AN  Opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  extravagantly 
lavifh  in  its  Decorations,  as  its  only  DeJign  is  to 
gratify  the  Senfes,  and  keep  up  an  indolent  At- 
tention in  the  Audience,  Common  Senfe  however  re- 
quires, that  there  fhould  be  nothing  in  the  Scenes  and 
Machines  which  may  appear  Childiih  and  Abfurd.  How 
would  the  Wits  of  King  Charles's  Time  have  laughed 
to  have  feen  Nicolini  expofed  to  a  Tempeft  in  JRobes 
of  Ermine,  and  failing  in  an  open  Boat  upon  a  Sea  of 
Palleboard  ?  What  a  Field  of  Rallery  would  they  have 
been  let  into,  had  they  been  entertained  with  painted 
Dragons  fpitting  Wild-fire,  enchanted  Chariots  drawa 
by  FlaftdersMcLves,  and  real  Cafcades  in  artificial  Land- 
skips  ?  A  little  Skill  in  Critkifm  would  inform  us,  that 
Shadows  and  Realities  ought  not  to  be  mixed  together 
in  the  fame  Piece  ;  and  that  the  Scenes  which  are  dc- 
figned  as  the  Reprefentations  of  Nature  fhould  be  filled 
With  Refemblances,  and  not  with  the  Things  themfelves. 
If  one  would  reprefent  a  wide  Champian  Country  filled 
with  Herds  and  Flocks,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  draw 
the  Country  only  upon  the  Scenes,  and  to  crov^d  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Stage  with  Sheep  andOxem  This  is  joining 
together  Inconfillencies,  and  making  the  Decoration 
partly  real  and  partly  imaginary.  I  would  recommend 
what  I  have  faid  here,  to  the  Direftors,  as  well  as  to 
the  Admirers  of  our  Modern  Opera. 

A  S  I  was  walking  in  the  Streets  about  a  Fortnight 
ago,  I  faw  an  ordinary  Fellow  carrying  a  Cage  full  of 
little  Birds  upon  his  Shoulders ;  and,  as  I  was  wondering 
with  myfelf  what  Ufe  he  would  put  them  to,  he  was 
iriet  very  luckily  by  an  Acquaintance,  who  had  the  fame 

B  z  Curiofity* 
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Curio/ity,  Upon  his  asking  him  what  he  had  upon  his 
Shoulders,  he  told  iiim  that  he  had  been  buying  Spar- 
rows for  the  Qpera,  Sparrows  for  the  Opera,  ^ys  his 
Friend,  licking  his  lips,  what,  are  they  to  be  roiled? 
Ko,  no,  fays  the  other,  they  are  to  enter  towards  the 
End  of  the  £rl>  Act,  and  to  fly  about  the  Stage. 

THIS  Urange  Dialogue  awakened  my  Curiofity  {o 
far,    tliat  I  immediately  bought  the  Opera,    by  which 
means  I  perceived  that  the  Sparrows  v/ere  to  act  the  part 
of  Singing-Eirdsin  a  delightful  Grove  ^  though  upon  a 
nearer  Inquiry  I  found  the  Sparrows  put  the  fame  Trick 
upon  the  Audience,  that  Sir  iV/^r//>  il/fSrW/pradlifed  up- 
on his  Miilrefs  ;    for  though  they  flew  in  fight,  the  Mu*. 
fick  proceeded  from  a  Confort  of  Flage'ets  and  Bird-calls 
which  were  planted  behind  the  Scenes.  At  the  fame  time 
I  made  this  Difcoverv,  I  found  by  the  Difcourfe  of  the 
.Aclors,  that  there  were  great  Defigns  on   foot  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Opera  j  that  it  had  been  propofed  to 
break  down  a  part  of  the  Wall,  and  to  furprife  the  Au- 
dience with  a  Part)'  of  an  hundred  Horfe,  and  that  there 
was    actually  a  Projecl  of  bringing  the  Ne'v-PJ-vtr  into 
the  Houfe,  to  be  employed  in  Jetteaus  and  Water-works. 
This  Frojeft,  as  I  have  fmce  heard,  is  poftponed  till  the 
Summer-Seafon  :    when  it  is  thou2:ht  the  Coolnefs  that 
proceeds  from  Fountains  and  Cafcades  will  be  m^ore  ac- 
ceptable and  refrefhing  to  People  of  Quality.     In  the 
mean  time,  to  f.nd  out  a  m.ore   agreeable  Entcrtainm.ent 
for  the  Winter-Seafon,    the  Opera  of  RinaLio   is  filed 
with  Thunder  and  Lightring,    Illuminations   and  Fire- 
works ;    which  the  Audience  m^ay  look   upon  without 
catching  Cold,    and  indeed  without   mucli  Danger  of 
being  burnt  ;  for  there  are  fev^ral  Engines   filled  with 
Water,     and   ready  to   play  at   a  Minute's   warning, 
in  cafe  any  fuch  Accident  ihould  happen.      However, 
as  I  have  a  very  great  Friendfnip    for  the  Owner   of 
this  Theatre,  I  hope  that  he  hiks  been  wife  enough  to 
ivfuvc  his  floufe  befoie  he  would  let   this  Opera  be 
aiTted  in  ir. 

I  T  is  no  wonder,    that  thofe  Scenes  fliould  be  very 
furprifing,    v»hich  v,ere   contrived  by  two  Poets  of  dif- 
ferent Nations,    and  raifed  by  two  Magicians  of  dif- 
f<;i;eri,t  Se;ire£.     Armida   (as   wv  ara  told  iii'the  Argu- 
ment) 
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ment)  was  an  Amazoman  Enchantrefs,  and  poor  Signioi' 
Ca/Jani  {  as  we  learn  from  the  Perfojis  reprefented )  a 
Chrifti  an -Conjurer  (  Mago  Chrzftiano).  I  mull:  coniefs 
I  am  very  much  puzzled  to  find  liow  an  Jmazon 
fhould  be  verfed  in  the  Black  Art,  or  how  a  good 
Chriflian,  for  fuch  is  the  Part  of  the  Magician^  fhould 
deal  with  the  Devil. 

TO  confider  the  Poet  after  the  Conjurer,  I  fliall 
give  you  a  TaHe  of  the  Italian  from  the  iirft  Lines  of 
his  Preface.  Eccoti,  benigno  Lettore,  im  Farto  di  pache 
SerCf  chefe  hen  nato  di  NottCy  tion  e  pej-o  ahorto  di  Tene^ 
Ire,  ma  Ji  fara  coaojcere  Tiglio  d' Apollo  con  qualche  Rug- 
gio  di  FarnaJjO.  Behold,  gentle  Reader,  the  Birth  of  a 
feiv  Evenings^  n,vhich,  tho'  it  he  the  Offspri?ig  of  the  Night, 
is  not  the  Ahcrtinje  of  Darknefs,  hut  <TviU  make  itfelf 
knonjon  to  he  the  Son  of  Apollo,  n.>:ith  a  certain  Ray  of 
ParnafTus.  He  afterwards  proceeds  to  call  Mynheer 
Handel  the  Orpheus  of  our  Age,  and  to  acquaint  us,  in 
the  fame  Sublimity  of  Stile,  that  he  compofed  this 
Opera  in  a  Fortnight.  Such  are  the  Wits,  to  whofa 
Tailes  we  fo  ambitioufly  conform  ourfelves.  The  Truth 
cf  it  is,  the  f  nell  Writers  among  the  modern  Italians 
exprefs  themfelves  in  fuch  a  florid  Form  of  Words,  and 
fuch  tedious  Circumlocutions,  as  are  ufed  by  none  but 
Pedants  in  our  own  Country  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fl! 
their  Writings  with  fuch  poor  Imaginations  and  Con- 
ceits, as  our  Youths  are  aihamed  of  before  they  hav« 
been  tv/o  Years  at  the  Univerfity»  Some  may  be  apt 
to  think  that  it  is  the  Difference  of  Genius  which  pro- 
duces this  Difference  in  the  Works  of  the  two  Nations; 
but  to  fhew  there  is  nothing  in  this,  if  we  look  into  the 
Writings  of  the  old  Italians,  fuch  as  Cicero  and  Virgil, 
we  fhall  fmd  that  the  Englijh  Writers,  in  their  way  of 
thinking  and  exprelTmg  themfelves,  refemble  thofe  Au- 
thors much  more  than  the  modern  Italians  pretend  to 
do.  And  as  for  the  Poet  himfelf,  from  whom  tlie  Dreams 
of  this  Opera  are  taken,  I  muil  intirely  agree  with  Mon- 
fieur  Boileau,  that  one  Verfe  in  Virgil  is  worth  all  the 
Ciinca?it  or  Tinfel  oiTaJTo. 

BUT  to  return  to  the  Sparrows;  there  have  been  {b 
many  Flights  of  them  let  loofe  in  this  Opera,  that  it  is 
feared  the  Houfe  will  never  get  rid  of  them ;  and  that  in 

B  J  other 
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other  Plays  they  may  make  their  Entrance  In  very  wrong 
and  improper  Scenes,  (o  as  to  be  feen  flying  in  a  La- 
dy's Bed-Chamber,  or  pearching  upon  a  King's  Throne  j 
befides  the  Inconveniences  which  the  Heads  of  the  Au- 
dience may  fometimes  fufFer  from  them.  I  am  credibly 
informed,  that  there  was  once  a  Defign  of  calling  into 
an  Opera  the  Story  o^  Whittington  and  his  Cat,  and 
that  in  order  to  it,  there  had  been  got  together  a  great 
Quantity  of  Mice;  butMr.  i^zV^?,  the  Proprietor  of  the" 
Play-houfe,  very  prudently  confider'd  that  it  would  be 
jmpofTible  for  the  Cat  to  kill  them  all,  and  that  confe- 
quently  the  Princes  of  the  Stage  might  be  as  much  in- 
feiled  with  Mice,  as  the  Prince  of  the  liTand  was  before 
the  Cat's  Arrival  upon  it ;  for  which  Reafon  he  would 
not  permit  it  to  be  Afted  in  his  Houfe.  And  indeed  I 
cannot  blame  him  :  For,  as  he  faid  very  well  upon  that 
Occafion,  I  do  not  hear  that  any  of  the  Performers  ia. 
©ur  Opera  pretend  to  equal  the  famous  Pied  Piper,  v/ha 
jnade  all  the  Mice  of  a  great  Town  in  Germany  follow 
his  Mufick,  and  by  that  means  cleared  the  Place  of  thofe. 
little  noxious  Animals. 

B  E  FO  R  E  I  difmifs  this  Paper,  I  muft  inform  my 
Reader,  that  I  hear  there  is  a  Treaty  on.  foot  with  Z,o?/- 
don  and  Wife  (who  will  be  appointed  Gardeners  of  the 
Play-houfe)  to  furnifh  the  O'^txTi  oi  Rinaldo  and  Armida.. 
with  an  Orange-Grove  ;  and  that  the  next  time  it  is- 
Acled,  the  Singing -Birds  will  be  Perfonated  by  Tom= 
Tits :  The  Undertakers  being  refolved  to  fpare  nei- 
ther Pains  nor  Money  for  the  Gratificatioiv  of  the 
Audience.  ^ 
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■   Gredeha7it  hoc  grande  Nefas,   &'  Morte  piandajn^ 
.  Si  'Jii'venis  Vetulo  mil  a£nrrexerat   • 

Juv.  Sat.  13.  I,  5^, 

'*T<zuas  impious  then  (fo  much  ivas  Age  reaver  d) 

For  Youth  to  keep  their  Seat,  <\vhen  an  old  Man  appear  d, 

I  Know  no  Evil  under  the  Sun  fo  great  as  the  Abufe  of 
the  Underflanding,  and  yet  there  is  no  one  Vice  more 
common.  It  has  difFufed  itfelf  through  both  Sexes 
and  all  Qualities  of  Mankind,  and  there  is  hardly  that 
Perfon  to  be  found,  who  is  not  more  concerned  for 
the  Reputation  of  Vv'^ic  and  Senfe,  than  Honefty  and 
Virtue.  But  this  unhappy  AfFeclation  of  being  Wife  ra- 
ther than  Honeft,  Witty  than  Good-natur  d,  is  the 
Source  ofmoft  of  the  ill  Habits  of  Life.  Such  falfe  Im- 
prefhons  are  owing  to  the  abandoned  Writings  of  Men  of 
Wit,  and  the  aukward  Imitation  of  the  rell  of  Mankind. 

FOR  this  Reafon  Sir  Roger  was  faying  laft  Nighty 
That  he  was  of  opinion  none  but  Men  of  fine  Parts  de- 
fence to  be  hanged.  The  Reflexions  of  fuch  Men  are  fo 
delicate  upon  all  Occurrences  which  they  are  concerned 
in,  that  they  Ihould  be  expofed  to  more  than  ordinary 
Infamy  and  Punilhment  for  offending  againft  fuch  quick 
Admonitions  as  their  own  Souls  give  them,  and  blunting 
the  fine  Edge  of  their  Minds  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they 
are  no  more  fhocked  at  Vice  and  Folly,  than  Men  of 
flower  Capacities.  There  is  no  greater  Monfter  in  Being 
than  a  very  ill  Man  of  great  Parts :  He  lives  like  a  Man 
in  a  Palfy,  with  one  Side  of  him  dead.  While  perhaps 
he  enjoys  the  Satisfaftion  of  Luxury,  of  Wealth,  of  Am- 
bition, he  has  loft  the  Tafte  of  Good-will,  of  Friendfliip^ 
of  Innocence.  Scarecronv,  the  Beggar  in  Lincobis-hm- 
Fields^  who  difabled  himfelf  in  his  Right  Leg,  and  asks 
Alms  all  Day  to  get  himfelf  a  warm  Supper  and  a  Trull 
at  Night,  is  not  half  fo  defpicable  a  Vv^retch  as  fuch  a 
Man  of  Senf^    The  Beggar  has  no  Relifh  above  Sen- 
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fations  ;  he  finds  Rcfl  more  agreeable  than  Motion  ;  and 
vhile  he  has  a  warm  Fire  and  his  Doxv,  never  reflects 
that  he  deferves  to  be  whipped.  Every  Man  who  ter- 
minates his  Satisfafiions  and  Enjoyments  within  the  Sup- 
ply of  his  own  Neceffities  and  PalTions,  is,  fays  Sir 
JR.  o  G  E  R,  in  my  Eye,  as  poor  a  Rogue  as  Scarcer q^vj. 
Bat,  continued  he,  for  the  Lofs  of  publick  and  private 
Virtue,  we  are  beholden  to  your  Men  of  Parts  forfooth ; 
it  is  V.  ith  them  no  matter  what  is  done,  fo  it  be  done  with 
an  Air.  But  to  me,  who  am  fo  whimfical  in  a  corrupt 
Age  as  to  ad  according  to  Nature  and  Reafon,  a  felfilh 
.T/j.an,  in  the  moil  fhining  Circumftance  and  Equipage, 
appears  in  t'le  fame  Conditicn  with  the  Fellow  above- 
j^ientioncd,  but  more  contemptible,  in  Proportion  to 
what  more  he  robs  the  Publick  of,  and  enjoys  above 
liim.  I  lay  it  down  therefore  for  a  Rule,  That  the 
whole  Man  is  to  move  together;  that  every  Action  of 
any  Importance,  is  to  have  a  Profpedl  of  publick  Good  ; 
and  that  the  general  Tendencyof  our  indifferent  Adlions, 
cufTht  to  be  ao-reeable  to  the  Didlates  of  Reafon,  of 
Religion,  of  good  Breeding ;  without  this,  a  Man,  as  I 
before  have  hinted,  is  hopping  inftead  of  walking,  he  is 
r.ot  in  his  intire  and  proper  Motion. 

WHILE  the  honeft  Knight  was  thus  bewildering 
himfelf  in  good  Starts,  I  looked  attentively  upon  him, 
vvhich  made  him,  I  thought,  colled  his  Mind  a  little. 
What  I  aim  at,  fays  he,  is  to  reprefent,  That  I  am  of 
Opinion,  to  polifh  our  Underftandings  and  negled  our 
Manners,  is  of  all  things  the  moil  inexcufablc.  Reafon 
Ihould  govern  Paillon,  but  inilead  of  that,  you  fee,  it 
is  often  fubfervicnt  to  it ;  and  as  unaccountable  as  one 
Vv'ould  think  it,  a  wife  Man  is  not  always  a  good  Man. 
Ihis  Degeneracy  is  not  only  the  Guilt  of  particular  Per- 
fons,  but  at  fome  times  of  a  whole  People  ;  and  per- 
haps it  may  appear  upon  Examination,  that  the  moil  po- 
lite Ages  are  the  leafc  virtuous.  This  may  be  attributed 
to  the  Folly  of  admitting  Wit  and  Learning  as  Merit  in 
themielves,  without  confidering  the  Application  of  them. 
By  this  means  it  becomes  a  Rule,  not  fo  much  to  regard 
what  we  do,  as  how  we  do  it.  But  this  falfe  Beauty  will 
not  pafs  upon  Men  of  honeft  Minds  and  true  Tafte.  Sir 
JiicbarJ  Blachnorc  fays,    with   as  much  ^ood  Senfe   as 

Virtue, 
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Virtue,  It  is  a  mighty  Di/honour  and  Shame  to  employ 
excellent  Faculties  and  abundance  of  PFit  to  humour  and 
pleafe  Men  in  their  Vices  and  Tollies,  Ihe  great  Enemf 
cf  Manki7id^  notivithjianding  his  Wit  and  Angelick  Facul- 
ties^ is  the  moji  odious  Being  in  the  ^whole  Qration.  He 
goes  on  {"oon  after  to  fay  very  generoufly,  That  he  un- 
dertook the  writing  of  his  Poem  to  re/cue  the  Mufes  out  of 
the  Hands  of  Ra'vijhers ,  to  rejiore  them  to  their  fnveet  and 
chafe  ManfonSf  and  to  engage  them  in  an  Fmploymmt 
fuitable  to  their  Dignity.  This  certainly  ought  to  be  the 
Purpofe  of  every  Man  who  appears  in  Publick,  and 
whoever  does  not  proceed  upon  that  Foundation,  in- 
jures his  Country  as  faft  as  he  fucceeds  in  his  Studies. 
When  Modefty  ceafes  to  be  the  chief  Ornament  of  one 
Sex,  and  Integrity  of  the  other,  Society  is  upon  a  wrong 
Bails,  and  we  iliali  be  ever  after  without  Rules  to  guide 
our  Judgment  in  v/hatis  really  becoming  and  ornamental. 
Nature  and  Reafon  direfl  one  thing,  Paffion  and  FIu.» 
mour  another  :  To  follow  the  Didates  of  the  two  latter^ 
is  going  into  a  Road  that  is  both  endlefs  and  intricate  ; 
when  we  purfue  the  other,  our  Faflage  is  delightful,  and 
what  we  aim  at  eaiily  attainable. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  Engla?id  h  at  prefent  as  polite  a 
Nation  as  any  in  the  World  ^  but  any  Man  who  thinks 
can  eaiily  fee,  that  the  AfFeftation  of  being  Gay  and  in 
Fafhion,  has  very  near  eaten  up  our  good  Senfe  and  our 
Religion.  Is  there  any  thing  fo  juil,  as  that  Mode  and 
Galantry  fhouldbe  built  upon  exerting  ourfelves  in  what 
is  proper  and  agreeable  to  the  Inftitutions  of  Juilice  and 
Piety  among  us  ?  And  yet  is  there  any  thing  more  com- 
mon than  that  we  run  in  pcrfefl  Contradiflion  to  them  ? 
All  which  is  fupported  by  no  other  PretenfiOn,  than  that 
it  is  done  v/ith  what  we  call  a  good  Grace. 

N  OT  H I N  G  ought  to  be  held  laudable  or  becoming, 
"but  whatNature  itfelf  Ihould  prompt  us  to  think  {o.  Re- 
fpefb  to  all  kind  of  Superiors  is  founded,  methinks,  upon 
Inftindl ;  and  yet  what  is  fo  ridiculous  as  Age  ?  I  make 
this  abrupt  Tranfition  to  the  Mention  of  this  Vice  more 
than  any  other,  m  order  to  introduce  a  little  Story, 
which  I  think  a  pretty  Inftance  that  the  moll  polite  Age 
is  in  danger  of  being  the  moll  viciouso 
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*  I T  happened  at  Athens^  during  a  publlck'  Reprefen- 

*  tation  of  Tome  Play  exhibited  in  Honour  of  the  Comv 

*  monwealth,  that  an  old  Gentleman  came  too  late  for 
'  a  Place  fuitable  to  his  Age  and  Quality.  Many  of  ths 
*'  young  Gentlemen  who  obferved  the  Difficulty  and  Con- 

*  fufion  he  was  in,  made  Signs  to  him  that  they  would 

*  accommodate  him  if  he  came  where  they  fat  :   The 

*  good  Man  buftled  through  the  Crowd  accordingly;  but 

*  when  he  came  to  the  Seats  to  which  he  was  invited^ 

*  tJie  Jeft  was  to  fit  clofe,  and  expofe  him,  as  he  flood 

*  out  of  Countenance,  to  the  whole  Audience.  The  Fro- 
'^  lick  went  round  all  the  Atheniati  Benches.  But  on 
**  thofe  Occalions  there  were  alfo  particular  Places  af- 

*  figned  for  Foreigners  :  When  the  good  Man  skulked 
^  towards  the  Boxes  appointed  for  the  Lacedemonians, xkiZX. 

*  honeil  People,  more  virtuous  than  polite,  rofe  up  all 
"  to  a  Man,  and  with  the  greateft  Refpedt  received  him 

*  among  them.    The  Athenians  being  fuddenly  touched 

*  with  a  Senfe  of  the  Spartan  Virtue  and  their  own  De- 
''  generacy,  gave  a  Thunder  of  Applaufe ;  and  the  old 
^  Man  cried  out,  The  Athenians  underjiand  <vjhat  i's 
^  goody  but  the  Lacedemonians  pradife  it.  '    VL 


li^y         Thur/day,  March    8, 

^omniay  terrores  magicos,  miracula,  SagaSy. 
^odurnos  lemuresy.  portenta^ue  Thejfala  rides  ? 

Hor.  Ep.  2,1.  2.  V.  208. 

Wtjions^    and  magic  Spells ,  can  you  defpife , 
And  laugh  at  Witches,  Ghofis,  and  Prodigies  ? 

O I  NG  Yefterday  to  dine  with  an  old  Acquain'- 
tance,  I  had  the  Misfortune  to  find  his  whole  Fa- 
mily very  much  dejefted,  Upon.asking  him  the 
Occafion  of  it,  he  told  me  that  his  Wife  had  dreamt  a 
flrange  Dream  the  Night  before,  which  they  were  afraid 
^rtv^ded  fome  Misfortune  to  themfelves  or  to  their 
Children.  At  her  coming  into  the  Room  I  obferved 
a  fettled  Melancholy  in  her  Countenance,    which  i 

ihould 
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Ihould  have  been  troubled  for,  had  I  not  heard  from 
whence  it  proceeded.  We  were  no  fooner  fat  down, 
but  after  having  looked  upon  me  a  little  while,  My  Dear, 
(fays  fhe  turning  to  her  Hufband)  you  may  nonv  fee  the 
Stranger  that  nvas  in  the  Candle  laji  Night,  Soon  after 
this,  as  they  began  to  talk  of  Family  Affairs,  a  little  Boy 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Table  told  her,  that  he  was  to 
go  into  Join -hand  on  Thurfday.  Thurfday  ?  (fays  fhe) 
iVo,  Child,  ifitpleafe  God,  you  Jhall  not  begin  upon  Childer- 
mas-day ;  tell  your  Writing-Majier  that  Friday  njoill  be  fooit 
enough.  I  was  reflecting  with  myfelf  on  the  Oddnefs 
of  her  Fancy,  and  wondering  that  any  Body  would  eila- 
blifh  it  as  a  Rule  to  lofe  a  Day  in  every  Week.  In  the 
midft  of  thefe  my  Mufmgs,  fhe  deiired  me  to  reach  her  a 
little  Salt  upon  the  Point  of  my  Knife,  which  I  did  in 
fuch  a  Trepidation  and  Hurry  of  Obedience,  that  I  let 
it  drop  by  the  Way ;  at  which  fhe  immediately  ftartled, 
and  faid  it  fell  towards  her.  Upon  this  I  looked  very 
blank  ;  and,  obferving  the  Concern  of  the  whole  Ta- 
ble, began  to  confider  myfelf,  with  fome  Confufion, 
as  a  Perfon  that  had  brought  a  Difafler  apon  the  Fa- 
mily.  The  Lady  however  recovering  herfelf  after  a 
little  Space,  faid  to  her  Hufband,  with  a  Sigh,  AlyDear, 
Misfortufies  ne'ver  cojne Jingle.  My  Friend,  I  found,  afted 
but  an  Under-Part  at  his  Table,  and  being  a  Man  of 
more  Good-nature  than  Underflanding,  thinks  himfelf 
obliged  to  fall  in  with  all  the  PalTions  and  Humours  of 
his  Yoke-Fellow  :  Do  not  you  remember.  Child,  (fays  fhe) 
that  the  Pigeon-houfe  fell  the  'very  Afternoon  that  our  care- 
lefs  Wench jpilt  the  Salt  upari  the  7 able  ?  Tss,  (fays  he)  My 
Dear,  and  the  next  Pojl  brought  us  an  Account  of  the 
Battle  of  Almanza.  The  Reader  may  gucfs  at  the  Fi~ 
gure  I  made,  after  having  done  all  this  Mifchief.  I  dif- 
patched  my  Dinner  as  foon  as  I  could,  with  my  ufual 
Taciturnity;  when,  to  my  utter  Confufion,  the  Lady 
feeing  me  quitting  my  Knife  and  Fork,  and  laying 
them  acrofs  one  another  upon  my  Plate,  delired  me 
that  I  would  humour  her  fo  far  as  to  take  them  out  of 
that  Figure,  and  place  them  Side  by  Side,  What  the 
Abfurdity  was  which  i  had  committed  I  did  not  know, 
but  I  fuppofe  there  was  fome  traditionary  Superflition 
in  it  ',  and  therefore,  in  Obedience  to  the  Lady  of  the 
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Houfe,  I  diipofed  of  my  Knife  and  Fork  In  two  pa- 
rallel Lines,  which  is  the  Figure  1  ihall  always  lay 
them  in  for  the  future,  tho'  I  do  not  know  any  Reafon 
for  it. 

J  T  is  not  difficult  for  a  Man  to  fee  that  a  Perfon  has 
conceived  an  Averfion  to  him.  For  my  own  part,  I 
quickly  found,  by  the  Lady's  Looks,  that  fhe  regarded  me 
as  a  very  odd  kind  of  Fellow,with  an  unfortunate  Afpe6l. 
Per  which  Reafon  I  took  my  Leave  immediately 
Tifter  Dinner,  and  withdrew  to  my  own  Lodgings. 
Lpon  my  Return  Home,  I  fell  into  a  profound  Con*^ 
templation  on  the  Evils  that  attend  thefe  fuperllitious 
Follies  of  ^/Iankind  ;  how  they  fubjedl  us  to  imaginary 
AfHictions,  and  additional  Sorrows,  that  do  not  proper- 
ly come  v/ithin  our  Lot.  As  if  the  natural  Calamities 
©f  Life  were  not  fufficient  for  it,  we  turn  the  molt  in- 
diirerent  Circumilances  into  Misfortunes,  and  fuffer  as 
much  from  trifling  Accidents,  as  from  real  Evils.  I  have 
known  the  fliooting  of  a  Star  fpoil  a  Night's  Rtii  ;  and 
have  feen  a  Ivlan  in  Love  grow  pale  and  lofe  his  Appe- 
tite, upon  the  plucking  of  a  Merry-thought.  A  Screech- 
Owl  at  Midnight  has  alarmed  a  Fam.ily  more  than  a 
Band  of  Robbers  ;  nay,  the  Voice  of  a  Cricket  hath  ftruck: 
more  Terror  than  the  Roaring  of  a  Lion.  There  is  no- 
thing fo  inconilderable,  v/hich  may  not  appear  dreadful 
to  an  imagination  that  is  nlled  with  Omens  and  Pro- 
gnofticks.  A  ruAy  Nail,  or  a  crooked  Pin,  (hoot  up 
into  Prodigies.. 

I  remember  I  was  once  in  a  mixt  AiTembly,  that  was 
full  cf  Noii'e  and  Mirth,  when  on  a  fudden  an  old  V7o- 
man  unluckily  obferved  there  were  thirteen  of  us  in.. 
Company.  This  Reanark  ilruck  a  panick  Terror  into- 
(crveral  who  were  prefent,  infomuch  that  one  or  two  of 
the  Ladies  were  going  to  leave  the  Room ;  but  a  Friend 
of  mine  takii-g  notice  that  one  cf  our  female  Compa- 
nions was  big  with  Child,  affirmed  there  Vv-ere  fourteen 
•in  the  Room,  and  tliat,  inltead  of  portending  one  of 
the  Company  fhould  die,  it  plainly  foretold  one  of  them 
ihould  be  born.    Had  not  my  Friend  found  out  this  Ex- 
pedient to  break  the  Omen,   T  queflion  not  but  half  the 
Vv'omcn  in  the  Company  would  have  fallea  fick  that  very 
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A  N  Old  Maid,  that  is  troubled  with  the  Vapours, 
produces  infinite  Dillurbances  of  this  kind  among  her 
Friends  and  Neighbours.  I  know  a  Maiden  Aunt,  of  a 
great  Family,  who  is  one  of  thefe  Antiquated  Sihyh,  that 
forebodes  and  prophefies  from  one  end  of  the  Year  to 
the  other.  She  is  always  feeing  Apparitions,  and  hearing^ 
Death-Watches  ;  and  was  the  other  Day  almoU  frighted 
out  of  her  Wits  by  the  great  Houfe-Dog,  that  howled  in 
the  Stable  at  a  time  when  fhe  lay  ill  of  the  Tooth-ach. 
Such  an  extravagant  Call  of  Mind  engages  Multitudes  of 
People,  not  only  in  impertinent  Terrors,  but  in  fupernu- 
Bierary  Duties  of  Life;  and  arifes  from  that  Fear  and  Igno- 
rance which  are  natural  to  the  Soul  of  Man.  The  Hor- 
ror with  which  we  entertain  the  Thoughts  of  Death  (or 
indeed  of  any  future  Evil)  and  the  Uncertainty  of  its  Ap- 
proach, fill  a  melancholy  Mind  with  innumerable  ApT 
prehenfions  and  Sufpicions,  and  confequently  difpofe  it  to 
the  Obfervation  of  fuch  groundlefs  Prodigieaand  Predic- 
tions. For  as  it  is  the  chief  Concern  of  Wife  Men  to 
retrench  the  Evils  of  Life  by  the  Reafonings  of  Philo- 
fophy  ;  it  is  the  Employment  of  Fools  to  multiply  theni 
hy  the  Sentiments  of  Superftition. 

FOR  my  own  part,  I  fhould  be  very  much  ti-oubled 
■were  I  endowed  with  this  Divining  Quality,  though  it 
fhould  inform  me  truly  of  every  thing  that  can  befal  me^ 
J  would  not  anticipate  the  Relilh  of  any  Flappinefs^ 
nor  feel  the  Weight  of  any  Mifery,  before  it  adually 
arrives. 

J  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  Soul  againi!  thefc 
gloomy  Prefages  and  Terrors  of  Mind,  and  that  is,  by^ 
fecuring  to  myfelf  the  Friendfhip  and  Proteflion  of  that. 
Being  who  difpofes  of  Events,  and  governs  Futurity.. 
He  fees,,  at  one  View,  the  whole  Thread  of  my  Exiflence>, 
not  only  that  Pars  of  it  which  I  have  already  pailbd 
through,  but  that  which  rmh  forward  intO'ail  the  Depths 
of  Eternity.  When  I  lay  me  down  to  Sleep,  I  recom- 
mend myfelf  to  his  Care  ;  when  I  awake,  I  give  myfelf 
up  to  his  Diredlion.  Amidftall  the  Evils  that  tlireaten 
me,  I  will  look  up  to  him  for  Help,  and  queilion  not  but 
he  will  either  avert  them,  or  turn  them  to  my  Advan- 
tage. Though  I  know  neither  the  Time  nor  the.  Man- 
lier of  the  Death  I  am  to  die,  I  am  not  at  all  folicitou5 

about 
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about  it;  becaufe  I  amfurethathe  knows  them  both, 
and  that  he  will  not  fail  to  comfort  and  fupport  me 
ander  them.  C 


N^  8  Friday y  March  9. 


j^t  Venus  chfcuro  gradientes  dire  fepjtt^ 

Et  muko  NebuLe  circum  Deafudit  amiSlu, 

Cernere  ne  quis  eos  —"  Virg.-  ^n.  I .  v.  41 5  J 

They  march  obfcure,  ^or  Venus  kindly  Jhrouds 
With  Mijis  their  Ferfons^  4ind  innjol'ves  in  Clouds. 

D  R  Y  D  E  N, 

I  Shall  here  communicate  to  the  World  a  couple  of 
Letters,  which  I  believe  will  give  the  Reader  as 
good  an  Entertainment  as  any  that  I  am  aUe 
to  furnifh  him  with,  and  therefore  fliall  make  no  Apo- 
logy for  them. 

1(^  the    Spectator,    ^r. 

*  T  Am  one  of  the  Direfton  of  the  Society  for  the  Re- 

*  X  formation  of  Manners,  and  therefore  think  my- 

*  felf  a  proper  Perfon  for  your  Correfpondence.  I  have 

*  thoroughly  examined  the  prefent  State  of  Religion  in 

*  Great-Britain^    and  am  able  to  acquaint  you  with  tie 

*  predominant  Vice  of  every  Market-Town  in  the  whole 

*  Ifland.     I  can  tell  you  the  Progrefs  that  Virtue  has 

*  made  in  all  our  Cities, Boroughs, and  Corporations;  and 

*  know  as  well  the  evil  Practices  that  are  committed  in 

*  Bemvick  or  Exeter,  as  what  is  done  in  my  own  Family. 

*  In  a  word.  Sir,  I  have  my  Correfpondents  in  the  re- 

*  moteft  Parts  of  the  Nation,  who  fend  me  up  pundlual 

*  Accounts  from   time  to  time  of  all  the  little  Irregu- 

*  larities   that   fall  under  their  Notice  in  their  feveral 

*  Diftridis  and  Divifions. 

*  I  am  no  Icfs  acquainted  with  the  particular  Quarters 
f  and  Regions  of  this  great  Town,  than  with  thediftc- 

*  rent 
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*  rent  Parts  and  Diftributions  of  the  whole  Nation.    I 

*  can  defcribe  every  Parifli  by  its  Impieties,  and  can  tell 
'  you  in  which  of  our  Streets  Lewdnefs  prevails,  which 

*  Gaming  has  taken  the  poffeflion  of,  and  where  Drun- 

*  kennefs  has  got  the  better  of  them  both.    When  I  am 

*  difpofed  to  raife  a  Fine  for  the  Poor,  I  know  the  Lanes 
"  and  Allies  that  are  inhabited  by  conmion  Swearers. 

*  When  I   would  encourage  the  Hofpital  of  Bride^e//, 

*  and  improve  the  Hempen  Manufadture,   I   am  very 

*  well  acquainted  with  all  the  Haunts  and  Reforts   of 

*  Female  Night-walkers. 

"-  AFTER  this  fhort  Account  of  myfelf,   I  muft  let 

*  you  know,  that  the  Defign  of  this  Paper  is  to  give  you 

*  Information  of  a  certain  irregular  Affembly,  which.  I 

*  I  think  falls  very  properly  under  your  Obfervation,efpe-=- 

*  ciallyfmce  the  Perfons  it  is  compofed  of  are  Criminals 

*  too  conliderable  for  the  Animadverfions  of  our  Society. 

*  I  mean,-  Sir,  the  Midnight  Maik,   which  has  of  late 

*  been  very  frequently  held  in  one  of  the  moil  confpicu- 

*  ous  Parts  of  the  Town,  and  which  I  hear  will  be  con- 

*  tinned  with  Additions  and  Improvements.    As  all  the 

*  Perfons  who  compofe  this  lawlefs  AiTembly  are  maf- 

*  ked,  we  dare  not  attack  any  of  them  in  our  Way,  left 
'  we  fhould  fend  a  Woman  of  Quality  to  Bridenvell,  or  a 

*  Peer  o^  Great -Britain  to  the  Counter  :   Befides  that  their 

*  Numbers  are  fo  very  great,  that  I  am  afraid  they  would 

*  be  able  to  rout  our  whole  Fraternity,   though  we  were 

*  accompanied  with  all  oar  Guard  of  Conftables.    Both 

*  thefe  Reafons,  which  fecure  them  from  our  Authority, 
'  make  them  obnoxious  to  yours  j  As  both  their  Difguife 
'  and  their  Numbers  will  give  no  particular  Perfon  Rea- 

*  fon  to  think  himfelf  affronted  by  you. 

*  1 F  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  Rules  that  are  ob- 

*  ferved  by  this   n^w  Society  are  wonderfully  contrived 

*  for  the  Advancementof  Cuckoldom.  The  Women  ei- 

*  ther  come  by  themfelves,  or  are  introduced  by  Friends, 

*  who  are  obliged  to  quit  them,  upon  their  lirft  Entrance, 

*  to  the  Converfation  of  any  Body  that  addrelTes  himfelf 

*  to  them.     There  arefeveral  Rooms  where  the  Parties 

*  may  retire,  and,  if  they  pleafe,fhew  their  Faces  by  Con- 

*  fent.   Whifpers,  Squeezes,  Nods,  and  Embraces,  ate 

*  the  innocent  Freedoms  of  the  Place.    In  Ihort,  the 

*  whole 


s 
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*  whole  Delign  of  this  libidinous  Afiembly,  feems  to  ter-* 

*  min&te  in  Aflignations  and  Intrigues  j  and  I  hope  yoa 

*  will  take  eftc^ual  Ivlethods  by  your  publick  Advice 

*  and  Adironitions,  to  prevent  fuch  a  promifcuous  Mul- 
titude of  both  Sexes  from  meeting  together  in  fo  clan- 

*  deftine  a  Manner.     I  am 

Tcur  hiimhle  Ser^vantf 

and  Fell(nU'Lahourer, 

T.  H; 

Not  long  after  the  Perufal  of  this  Letter,  I  received 
another  upon  the  fame  Subjefl ;  which  by  the  Date  and 
Stile  of  it,  I  take  to  be  written  by  fome  young  Templar. 

SIR,  Middle-Temple,  1 7 1 0- 1 1 . 

'TT7HEN   a  Man  has  been  guilty  of  any  Vice  or 

*  V V    Folly,    I  think  the   bett  Atonement  he  can 

*  make  for  it,  is  to  warn  others  not  to  fall  into  the  like* 

*  In  order  to  this  I  m-ufl  acquaint  you,  that  fome  time 

*  in  Fdruary  lall  I  went  to  the  luefdaf^   Mafkerade. 

*  Upon  my  firft  going  in  I  was  attacked  by  half  a  Dozen 

*  female  Quakers,  who  feem.ed  willing  to  adopt  me  for 

*  a  Brother ;  but  upon  a  nearer  Examination  I  found  they 

*  were  a  Sifterhood  of  Coquettes  difguifed  in  that  precife 

*  Habit.  I  was  fcon  after  taken  out  to  dance,  and,  as  I 

*  fancied,  by  a  V/oman  of  the  firft  Quality,  for  fhe  was 

*  very  tall,  and  mioved  gracefully.  As  foon  as  the  Minuet 

*  was  over,  we  ogled  one  another  through  our  Maiks  j 

*  and  as  I  am  very  well  read  in  Waller,  I  repeated  to  her 

*  the  four  following  Verfes  out  of  his  Poem  to  Vandike^ 

*the  hcedlefs  Louver  does  not  \nomj 
Whofe  Eyes  they  are  that  n.vound  him  fo  % 
Bui  confounded  tvifh  thy  Art^ 
Jnqidres  her  Name  that  has  bis  Heart. 

*  I  pronounced  thefe  Words  with  fuch  a  langai/hing  Air 
■  that  I  had  fome  Reafon  to  conclude  I  had  made  a  Con- 

*  queft.     She  told  me  that  fhe  hoped  my  Face  was  not 

*  akin  to  my  Tongue,  and  looking  upon  her  Watch,  1 
i  accidcntaliydifcovered  the  Figure  of  a  Coronet  on  the 

*  bad: 
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*  back  Part  of  it,  I  was  To  tranfported  with  the  Thought 

*  of  fuch  an  Amour,  that  I  plied  her  from  one  Room  to 

*  another  with  all  the  Galantries  I  could  invent  j  and  at 

*  length  brought  things  to  fo  happy  an  liTue,  that  fhe 
■*  gave  me  a  private  Meeting  the  next  I>ay,without  Pag© 

*  or  Footman,  Coach  or  Equipage,  My  Heart  danced  in 

*  Raptures,  but  I  had  not  lived  in   this  golden  Dream 

*  above  three  Days,  before  I  found  good  R(?afon  to  wifh 

*  that  I  had  continued  true  to  my  Laundrefs.     I  have 

*  fince  heard,  by  a  very  great  Accident,  that  this  Fine 
^  Lady  does  not  live  far  from  Co-uent-Garden^  and  that  I 

*  am  not  the  firfl  Cully  whom  flie  has  paiTed  herfelf 

*  upon  for  a  Countef'^^ 

*  THUS,  Sir,  you  fee  how  I  have  miilaken  a  ClouJ 

*  for  a  Jimo  ;  and  if  you  can  piake  any  ufe  of  this  Ad^ 

*  venture,  for  the  Benefit  of  thofe  who  may  poffibly  be 
^  as  vain  young  Coxcombs  as  myfelf,   I  do  moll  heartily 

*  give  you  Leave,    I  am,  SIR, 

Tour  ma  ft  humble  Admirer^ 

B.  l; 

I  defign  io  vifit  the  next  Mafkerade  myfelf,  in  the  fame 
Habit  I  wore  at  Grand  Cairo  j  and  till  then  Ihall  fufpend 
jny  Judgment  of  this  Midnight  Entertainment,  G 


N^  9        Saturday^  March  10. 

-     -  Tigris  agit  rabidd  cum  tigride  pacem 
Perpetuaniy  fanjis  inter  fe  con'venit  urjis, ' 

Juv.  Sat.   15.  V.  163, 
Tiger  nvith  Tiger ^  Bear  ^vjith  Bear,  you  II  find 
in  Leagues  cffenft^ve  and  defenffvejoind, 

Tate. 

MA  N  is  faid  to  be  a  Sociable  Animal,  and,  as  an 
Inllance  of  it,  we  may  obferve,  that  we  take  all 
Occalions  and  Pretences  of  forming  ourfelves  in* 
to  thofe  little  Nocturnal  AfTemblies,  which  are  common- 
ly known  by  the  Name  of  Clubi,    When  a  Set  of  Men 
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find  thcmfelves  agree  in  anyPartIcular,tlio'never  fo  trivial, 
they  eftablifh  themfelves  into  a  kind  of  Fraternity,  and 
meet  once  or  twice  a  Week,  upon  the  Account  of  fuch 
a  Fantaftick  Refemblance.  I  know  aconfiderable  Market- 
Town,  in  which  there  was  a  Club  of  fat  Men,  that  did 
not  come  together  (as  yoti  may  well  fuppofe)  to  enter- 
tain one  another  with  Sprightlinefs  and  Wit,  but  to  keep 
one  another  in  Countenance  :  The  Room  where  the 
Club  met  was  fomething  of  the  largeft,  and  had  two  En- 
trances, the  one  by  a  Door  of  a  moderate  Size,  and  the 
ether  by  a  Pair  of  Folding-doors.  If  a  Candidate  for  this 
Corpulent  Club  could  make  his  Entrance  through  the 
iirft,  he  was  look'd  upon  as  unqualified ;  but  if  he  Huck 
an  thePaffage,  and  could  not  force  his  Way  through  it, 
the  Folding-doors  were  immediately  thrown  open  for 
his  Reception,  and  he  was  faluted  as  a  Brother.  I  have 
heard  that  this  Club,  tho' it  confifled  but  of  fifteen  Per- 
fons,  weighed  above  three  Tun, 

IN  Oppofition  to  this  Society,  there  fprung up  ano- 
ther compofed  of  Scarecrows  and  Skeletons,  who  being 
very  meagre  and  envious,  did  all  they  could  to  thwart  the 
Defigns  of  their  Bulky  Brethren,  whom  they  reprefented 
as  Men  of  Dangerous  Principles;  till  at  length  they  work- 
ed them  out  of  the  Favour  of  the  People,  and  confequent- 
ly  out  of  the  Magi ftracy. The fe  Faftions  tore  the  Corpo- 
ration in  Pieces  for  feveral  Years,  till  at  length  they  came 
to  this  Accommodation ;  that  the  two  Bailiffs  of  the 
Town  fhould  be  annually  chofen  out  of  the  two  Clubs  ; 
by  which  means  the  principal  Magiflrates  are  at  this 
Day  coupled  like  Rabbets,  one  fat  and  one  lean. 

EVE  KY  one  has  heard  of  the  Club,  or  rather  the 
Confederacy,  of  the  Kings.  Their  grand  Alliance  was 
formed  a  little  after  the  Return  of  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond,  and  admitted  into  it  Men  of  all  Qualities  and  Pro- 
fefTions,  provided  they  agreed  in  the  Sirname  of  King^ 
which,  as  they  imagined,  fufHciently  declared  the  Own- 
ers of  it  to  be  altogether  untainted  with  Republican  and. 
Anti-Monarchical  Principles. 

A  Chriflian  Name  has  likewife  been  often  ufed  as  a 
Badge  of  Diflindlion,  and  made  the  Occafion  of  a  Club. 
That  of  the  G<?or§-<?V,  which  ufed  to  meet  at  the  Sign  of  the 
George  OTi^t.George''sT>2iy,?in<i{\\Qd^x  Before  George,  is  ftill 
frcih  in  every  one's  Memory,  THERE 
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THERE  are  at  prefent  in  feveral  Parts  of  this  City 
what  they  call  Street-Clubs,  in  which  the  chief  Inhabitants 
of  the  Street  converfe  together  every  Night.  I  remem- 
ber, upon  my  inquiring  after  Lodgings  in  Ormond-jlreet^ 
the  Landlord,  to  recommend  that  Quarter  of  the  Town, 
told  me,  there  was  at  that  time  a  very  good  Club  in  it ; 
he  alfo  told  me,  upon  farther  Difcourfe  with  him,  that 
two  or  three  noify  Country-Squires,  who  were  fettled 
there  the  Year  before,  had  confiderably  funk  the  Price  of 
Houfe-Rent;  and  that  the  Club  (to  prevent  the  like  In- 
conveniences for  the  future)  had  Thoughts  of  taking  eve- 
ry Houfethat  became  vacant  into  their  own  Hands,  till 
they  had  found  a  Tenant  for  it,  of  a  fociable  Nature  and 
good  Coaverfation. 

THE  Hu7n-Drum  Club,  of  which  I  was  formerly  an 
unworthy  Member,  was  made  up  of  veryhoneft  Gentle- 
men, of  peaceable  Difpofitions,  that  ufed  to  fit  together, 
fmoke  their  Pipes,  and  fay  nothing  till  Midnight.  The 
Mum  Club,  (as  I  am  informed)  is  an  Inftitution  of  the 
fame  Nature,  and  as  great  an  Enemy  to  Noife. 

AFTER  thefe  two  innocent  Societies,  I  cannot  for-^ 
"bear  mentioning  a  very  mifchievous  one,  that  was  erefted 
in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second  :  I  mean  the 
Club  of  Duellipy  in  which  none  was  to  be  admitted  that 
had  not  foueht  his  Man.  The  Prefident  of  it  was  faid 
to  have  killed  half  a  dozen  in  fmgle  Combat  j  and  as  for 
the  other  Members,  they  took  their  Seats  according  to 
the  Number  of  their  Slain.  There  was  like  wife  a  Side - 
Table,  for  fuch  as  had  only  drawn  Blood,  and  (hewn  a 
laudableAmbition  of  taking  the  lirft  Opportunity  to  qua- 
lify themfelves  for  the  firft  Table.  This  Club  confifting 
only  of  Men  of  Honour,  did  not  continue  long,  moft  of 
the  Members  of  it  being  put  to  the  Sword,  or  hanged,  a 
little  after  its  Inftitution. 

OUR  Modern  celebrated  Clubs  are  founded  upon 
Eating  and  Drinking,  which  are  Points  wherein  moft  Men 
agree,  and  in  which  the  Learned  and  Illiterate,  the  Dull 
and  the  Airy,  the  Philofopher  and  the  Buffoon,can  all  of 
them  bear  a  Part.  Tht  Kit-Cat  itfelf  is  faid  to  have  taken 
its  Original  from  a  Mutton-Pye.  The  Beef-Steak,  and 
OSlober  Clubs,  are  neither  of  them  averfe  to  Eating  and 
Drinking,if  we  may  form  a  Judgment  of  them  from  their 
refpeaive  Titles.  WHEN 
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WHEN  Men  are  thus  knit  together,  by  a  I,oveaf 
Society,  not  a  Spirit  of  Fa«5lion,  iiiid  don "t  meet  to  cen- 
fure  or  annoy  thofe  th:it  are  abfent,  bntto  enjoy  one  ano- 
ther; \\hen  they  are  thus  combined  for  their  own  Im* 
provement,  or  for  the  Good  of  others,  or  at  leaft  to  relax 
themfelves  from  the  Bufmefs  of  the  I)a\',  by  an  innocent 
and  chearful  Converfation,  there  mav  befomethingvery 
ulefulinthefe  little  Inftitutions  and  Eilablifhments. 

I  cannot  forbear  concluding  this  Paper  with  a  Scheme 
of  Laws  that  i  met  with  upon  a  Wall  in  a  little  Ale- 
houfe  :  How  I  came  thither  I  may  inform  my  Reader 
at  a  more  convenient  time.  Thefe  Laws  were  enafted  by 
a  Knot  of  Artifans  and  Mechanicks,  who  ufed  to  meet 
every  Night ;  and  as  there  is  fomething  in  them  v/hicl; 
gives  us  a  pretty  Pidure  of  low  Life,  I  Ihall  tranfcribe 
them  Word  for  Word, 

P.ULES  to  he  clfer^jedintheTwo-V^nyCkh^  ere  ad 
in  this  Place ^  for  the  Prefernjation  of  Friendjbip  and 
good  Nelghhourhood; 

I.  EVERY  Member  at  his  Hrfl  coming  in  Ihall  lay 
dov/n  his  Two-pence. 

II.  EVE  RY  Member  ihall  illl  his  Pipe  out  of  his 
own  Box. 

III.  I F  any  Member  abfents  himfelf  he  fnall  forfeit 
a  Peny  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Club,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  Sicknefs 
or  Imprifonment. 

IV.  IF  any  Member  fwears  or  curfes,  his  Neighbour 
may  give  him  a  Kick  upon  the  Shins. 

V.  IF  any  Member  tells  Stories  in  the  Club  that  are 
not  true,  he  Ihall  forfeit  for  every  third  Lye  an  Half- 
pen}'. 

VI.  I F  any  Member  flrlkes  another  wrongfully,  he 
/Iiall  pay  his  Club  for  him. 

\'\i.  If  any  Member  brings  his  Wife  into  the  Club, 
he  fhall  pay  for  whatever  fhe  drinks  or  fmokes. 

VIII.  If  any  Member's  \Vife  comes  to  fetch  him 
home  from  the  Club,  fhe  fhall  fpeak  to  him  without  the 
Door. 

IX.  IF  any  Member  calls  another  Cuckold,  he  fliall 
be  turned  out  of  the  Club. 

X,  NONE 
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X.  NONE  fliall  be  admitted  into  the  Club  that  is 
t)f  the  fame  Trade  with  any  Member  of  it. 

XL  NONE  of  the  Club  ihall  haVe  his  Clothes  or 
Shoes  made  or  mended,  but  by  a  Brother-Member. 

XII.  N  O  Non-juror  Ihall  be  capable  of  being  a 
Member, 

THE  Mordity  of  this  little  Club  is  guarded  by  fucll 
^hclfom  Laws  and  Penalties,  that  I  quellion  not  but  my 
Reader  will  be  as  v/ell  pleafed  with  tliem;  as  he  would 
have  been  with  the  Leges  Ccnw'Z'ales  of  Ben  Johnfon^ 
the  R.egulation3  of  an  old  Ron:an  Ckb  cited  by  Lifjlus^ 
Qr  the  Rules  of  a  S^mpojium  in  an  ancient  Greek  Author. 

It 
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w^tmie. 


Non  aliter  qucm  qui  afhvirfo  ^vix  Jlumwe  lemcum 
Jteinigiis  fuhigit :  f.  hj-achia  forte  remrfit, 
Atqiie  ilium  in  prcscep  ptono  r^apit  alveus  amni-, 

Virg.  Georg.  i.v.  20i» 

^0  the  Boat's  hraivny  Creiv  the  Current  fiein^ 
Andyjlo'i.v  ad-uancingy  Ji^ugglc  nvitb  the  Stream  : 
But  if  they  feck  thnr  Hands,  or  cerfe  to  jirvue, 
^hcn  doixn  the  Flood  njdth  headlong  hcjle  they  drl<ve. 

D  R  Y  D  E  Na 

"T  is  with  much  Satisfafllon  that  I  hear  this  great  City 
inquiring  Day  by  Day  after  thefe  my  Papers,  and  re- 
ceiving my  Morning  Ledures  with  a  becoming  Seri- 
oufnefs  and  Attention.  My  Publifner  tells  me,  that  thers 
are  already  Three  Thoufand  of  them  diftributed  GVQvy 
Day  :  So  that  if  I  allow  Twenty  Readers  to  every  Paper, 
which  I  look  upon  as  a  modeft  Computation,  I  may 
reckon  about  Threefcore  Thoufand  Difciples  in  London 
and  JJ-'efminfter,  who  I  hope  will  take  care  to  diftinguifli 
themfelves  from  the  thoughtlefs  Herd  of  their  ignorant 
Rnd  unattentive  Brethren.  Since  I  have  raifed  to  myfelf 
fo  great  an  Audience,  I  ihall  fpare  no  Pains  to  make  their 
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Inftrudion  agreeable,  and  their  Diverfion  ufeful.  For 
which  Reafons  I  fhall  endeavour  to  enliven  Morality  with 
Wit,  and  to  temper  Wit  with  Morality,  that  my  Readers 
inay,  if  poffible,  both  Ways  find  their  Account  in  the  Spe- 
culation of  the  Day.  And  to  the  end  that  their  Virtue 
and  Difcretion  may  not  be  fhort  tranfient  intermitting 
Starts  of  Thought,  I  have  refolved  to  refreih  their  Me- 
mories from  Day  to  Day,  till  I  have  recovered  them  out 
ef  that  defperate  State  of  Vice  and  Folly  into  which  the 
Age  is  fallen.  The  Mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  iingle 
Day,  fprouts  up  in  Follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a 
conftant  and  affiduous  Culture.  It  was  faid  of  Socrates, 
that  he  brought  Philofophy  down  fromHeaven,  to  inha- 
ttt  among  Men  ;  and  I  fliall  be  ambitious  to  have  it  faid 
of  me,  that  I  have  brought  Philofophy  out  of  Clofets  and 
Libraries,  Schools  and  Colleges,  to  dwell  in  Clubs  and 
Affemblies,  at  Tea-Tables  and  in  CofFee-Houfes. 

I  would  therefore  in  a  very  particular  Manner  recom- 
mend thefe  my  Speculations  to  all  well-regulated  Fami- 
liesjthatfet  apart  an  Hour  in  everyMorning  for  Tea  and 
Bread  and  Butter ;  and  would  earneftly  advife  them  for 
their  Good  to  order  this  Paper  to  be  pun6lually  ferved 
up,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  Part  of  the  Tea-E(^ui- 
page. 

S I R  Francis  Bacon  ohCerves,  that  a  well -written  Book, 
<:ompared  with  its  Rivals  andAntagonifls,  is  \ikQMo/es''s 
Serpent,  that  immediately  fwallowed  up  and  devoured 
thofe  of  the  Egyptians,  I  fhall  not  be  fo  vain  as  to  think, 
that  where  the  Spectator  appears,  the  other  publick 
Prints  will  vanifh;  but  fhall  leave  it  to  my  Reader's  Con- 
fideration,  whether  it  is  not  much  better  to  be  let  into  the 
Knowledge  of  ones  felf,thanto  hear  what  paffes  in  Mof- 
co^y  or  Poland;  and  to  amufe  ourfelves  with  fuch  Writ- 
ings as  tend  to  the  wearing  out  of  Ignorance,  PafTion, 
and  Prejudice,  than  fuch  as  naturally  conduce  to  inflame 
Hatreds,  and  make  Enmities  irreconcilable. 

I  N  the  next  Pkce  I  would  recommend  this  Paper  to 
the  daily  Perufal  of  thofe  Gentlemen  whom  I  cannot  but 
confider  as  my  good  Brothers  and  Allies,  I  mean  the  Fra- 
ternity of  Spectators,  who  live  in  theWorld  v.'ithout  hav- 
ing any  thing  to  do  in  it ;  and  either  by  the  Affluence 
of  their  Fortunes,  or  Laziinefs  of  their  Difpofuions,  have 
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no  other  Bufinefs  with  the  reft  of  Mankind,  but  to  look 
upon  them.  Under  this  Clafs  of  Men  are  comprehended 
all  contemplative  Tradefmen,  titular  Phyficians,  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society,  Templars  that  arc  not  given  to  be 
contentious,  and.  Statefmen  that  are  out  of  Bufinefs ;  in 
ihort,  every  one  that  confiders  the  World  as  a  Theatre, 
and  defires  to  form  a  right  Judgment  of  thofe  who  are 
the  Adors  on  it. 

THERE  is  another  Set  of  Men  that  I  muft  like  wife 
lay  a  Claim  to,  whom  I  have  lately  called  the  Blanks  of 
Society,  as  being  altogether  unfurniftied  with  Ideas,  till 
the  Bufinefs  and  Converfation  of  the  Day  has  fupplied 
them.  I  have  often  confidered  thefe  poor  Souls  with  an 
Eye  of  great  Commiferation,  when  I  have  heard  them 
afking  the  £rft  Man  they  have  met  with,  whether 
there  was  any  News  fiirring  ?  and  by  that  Means  ga- 
thering together  Materials  for  Thinking.  Thefe  needy 
Perfons  do  not  know  what  to  talk  of,  'till  about  Twelve 
o'clock  in  the  Morning ;  for  by  that  Time  they  are 
pretty  good  Judges  of  the  Weather,  know  which  Way 
the  Wind  fits,  and  whether  the  Dutch  Mail  be  come  in. 
As  they  lie  at  the  Mercy  of  the  firft  Man  they  meet, 
and  are  grave  and  impertinent  all  the  Day  long,  according 
to  the  Notions  which  they  have  imbibed  in  the  Morning, 
I  would  earneftly  intreat  them  not  to  ftir  out  of  their 
Chambers  till  they  have  read  this  Paper,  and  do  promife 
them  that  I  will  daily  inftil  into  them  fuch  found  and 
wholfom  Sentiments,  as  Ihall  have  a  good  EfFed  on  their 
Converfation  for  the  enfuing twelve  Hours. 

BUT  there  are  none  to  whom  this  Paper  will  be 
ihore  ufeful,  than  to  the  Female  World.  I  have  often 
thought  there  has  not  been  fufficient  Pains  taken  in 
finding  out  proper  Employments  and  Diveriions  for  the 
Fair  ones.  Their  Amufements  feem  contrived  for  them, 
rather  as  they  are  Women,  than  as  they  are  reafonable 
Creatures ;  and  are  more  adapted  to  the  Sex  than  to  tlie 
Species.  The  Toilet  is  their  great  Scene  of  Bufinefs, 
and  the  right  adjufting  of  their  Hair  the  principal  Em- 
ployment of  their  Lives.  The  forting  of  a  Suit  of  Rib- 
bons is  reckoned  a  very  good  Morning's  Work ;  and  if 
they  make  an  Excurfion  to  a  Mercer's  or  a  Toy-fhop, 
fo  £reat  a  Fatigue  makes  them  unfit  for  any  thing  elfe 
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all  the  Day  after.  Their  more  ferious  Occtipatlons  are 
"Sewing  and  Embroidery,  and  their  greateil  Drudgery 
the  Preparation  of  Jellies  and  Sweet-meats.  This,  1  fay_, 
is  the  State  of  ordinary  Women  j  tho'  I  know  there  are 
Multitudes  ofthofe  of  a  more  elevated  Life  andConver- 
fation,  that  move  in  an  exalted  Sphere  of  Knowledge 
and  Virtue,  that  join  all  the  Beauties  of  the  Mind  to  the 
Ornaments  of  Drefs,  and  infpire  a  kind  of  Awe  and  Re- 
fpedl,  as  well  as  Love^  into  their  Male-Beholders.  I  hope 
to  increafe  the  Number  of  thele  by  publilhing  this  dail.y 
Paper,  which  I  ihall  always  endeavour  to  raaks  an  inno- 
■cent  if  not  an  improi'ing  Entertainment,  and  by  that 
■means  at  kaft  divert  the  Minds  of  my  Female  Readers 
from  greater  Trifies-.  At  the  fame  Time-,  as  I  would 
fain  give  fome  finiihing  Touches  to  thofe  which  are  al- 
ready the  meft  beautiful  Pieces  in  Human  Nature,  I  ihall 
endeavour  to  point  out  all  thofe  Imperfedions  that  are 
the  Blcmiilies,  as  well  as  thofe  Virtues  which  are  tlie 
Embellifliments,  of  the  Sex.  In  the  mean  while  I  hope 
thefe  my  gentle  Readers,  who  hax''e  fo  much  Time  on 
their  Hands,  will  not  grudge  throwing  away  a  Quarter 
of  an  Hour  in  a  Day  on  this  Taper,  fmce  they  may  do  it 
without  any  Hindrance  to  Bufmefs-. 

I  knov/  feveral  of  my  Friends  and  Well -wifhers  areia 
great  Pain  for  me,  left  I  fhould  not  be  able  to  keep  up 
the  Spirit  of  a  Paper  which  I  oblige  myfelf  to  furniiH 
every  Day  :  But  to  make  them  eafy  in  this  Particular,  I 
Will  promife  them  faithfully  to  give  it  over  as  foon  as  I 
grow  dull.  This  I  know  will  be  Matter  of  great  Rallery 
to  the  fmall  Wits ;  who  will  frequently  put  me  in  mind 
of  my  Promife,  defire  me  to  keep  my  Word,  aiTure  me 
that  it  is  high  Time  to  give  over,  with  many  other  little 
Pleafantries  of  the  like  Nature,which  Men  of  a  little  fmart 
Genius  cannot  forbear  throwing  out  againft  their  beft 
Priends,when  they  have  fuch  a  Handle  given  them  of  be- , 
ing  witty.  But  let  them  remember  that  I  do  hereby  en- 
ter my  Caveat  againfl  this  Piece  of  RaUery,  C 
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Dat  'venla?n  cor  mis,  vex  at  cenfura  columbas. 

Juv.  Sat.  2.  1.  ^i 

The  Doi'es  are  cetifurd,  nvhile  the  Croivs  are  fpard. 

AR  IE  T  TJ  is  vifitedby  all  Perfons  of  both  Sexes, 
who  have  any  Pretence  to  Wit  and  Galantry.  She 
is  in  that  time  of  Life  which  is  neither  affefted 
with  ^he  Follies  of  Youth,  or  Infirmities  of  Age  j  and  her 
Converfation  is  fo  mixed  with  Gaiety  and  Prudence,that 
fhe  is  agreeable  both  to  the  Young  and  the  Old.  Her 
Behaviour  is  very  frank,  without  being  in  the  leaft  blame- 
able  ;  and  as  fhe  is  out  of  the  Track  of  any  amorous  or 
ambitious  Purfuits  of  her  own,  her  Vifitants  entertain 
her  with  Accounts  of  themfelves  very  freely,  whether 
they  concern  their  Faffions  or  their  Interelis.  I  made 
her  a  Vifit  this  Afternoon,  having  been  formerly  in- 
troduced to  the  Honour  of  her  Acquaintance,  by  my 
Friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  has  prevail'd  upon 
her  to  admit  me  fometimes  into  her  AfTembly,  as  a 
civil  inoiFenlive  Man.  I  found  her  accompanied  with  one 
Perfon  only,  a  Common-Place  Talker,  who,  upon  my 
Entrance,  arofe,and  aftej  a  very  flight  Civility  fat  down 
again ;  then  turning  to  Arietta,  purfued  his  Difcourfe, 
which  I  found  was  upon  the  old  Topick  of  Conflancy 
in  Love.  He  went  on  with  great  Facility  in  repeating 
what  he  talks  every  Day  of  his  Life ;  and  with  the 
Ornaments  of  infio-niiicant  Laughs  and  Gefl:ures,enforced 
his  Arguments  by  Quotations  out  of  Plays  and  Song5, 
which  allude  to  the  Perjuries  of  the  Fair,  and  the  gene- 
ral Levity  of  Women.  Methought  he  flrove  to  Ihine 
more  than  ordinarily  in  his  Talkative  V7ay,  that  he 
might  infult  my  Silence,  and  diftinguifh  himfelf  before 
a  Woman  of  Ariettas  Tafle  and  UnderHanding.  She 
had  often  an  Inclination  to  interrupt  him,  but  could  find 
no  Opportunity,  till  the  Larum  ceafed  of  itfelf ;  which 
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it  did  not  till  he  had  repeated  and  murdered  the  celebrated 
Story  of  the  Ephefian  Matron. 

JRIETTA  feemed  to  regard  this  Piece  of  Rallery 
as  an  Outrage  done  to  her  Sex  ;  as  indeed  I  have  always 
obferved  that  Women,\vhether  out  of  a  nicer  Regard  to 
their  Honour,  or  what  other  Reafon  I  cannot  tell,  are 
more  fenfibiy  touched  with  thofe  general  Afperfions 
which  are  cafe  upon  their  Sex,  than  Men  are  by  what 
is  faid  of  theirs. 

WHEN  (lie  had  a  little  recovered  herfelf  from  the 
ferious  Anger  Ihe  was  in,  fhe  replied  in  the  following 
■jiianncr. 

SIR,  When  I  confider  how  perfeclly  new  all  you  hr.ve 
faid  on  this  Subjedtis,  and  that  the  Stor)-  you  have  given 
us  is  not  quite  tv/o  Thoufand  Years  old,  I  cannot  but 
think  it  a  Piece  of  Prefumption  to  difpute  with  you  : 
But  your  Quotations  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Fable  of 
the  Lion  and  the  Man.  The  Man  walking  with  that 
noble  Animal,  ftiewed  him,  in  the  Oftentation  of  Human 
Superiority,  a  Sign  of  a  Man  killing  a  Lion.  Upon 
which  the  Lion  (aid  very  juftly.  We  Lions  are  none  of 
us  Pai?:tcrs,  elj'e  ^cve  could  jheiv  a  hundred  Men  killed  by 
'Lions,  for  one  Lion  killed  ty  a  Man.  You  Men  are 
Writers,  and  can  reprefcntus  Women  as  unbecoming 
as  you  pleafe  in  your  Works,  while  we  are  unable  to 
return  the  Injury.  You  have  twice  or  thrice  obferved 
]n  your  Difcourfe,  that  Hypocrify  is  the  very  Founda- 
tion of  our  Education  ;  and  that  an  Ability  to  diflemble 
our  AfFedions  is  a  profefled  Part  of  our  Breeding.Thefe, 
nnd  fuch  other  Reflexions,  are  fprinkled  up  and  down 
the  Writings  of  all  Ages,  by  Authors,  who  leave  behind 
them  Mem.orials  of  their  Refentment  againll  the  Scorn 
cf  particular  Women,  in  Inveftives  againll  the  whole 
Sex.  Such  a  Writer,  I  doubt  not,  was  the  celebrated 
Tetronius^  who  invented  the  pleafant  Aggravations  of 
the  Frailty  of  the  Ephefian  Lady  ;  but  when  we  confider 
this  Qi^iellionbetv.'een  the  Sexes,  which  has  been  either 
a.  P:int  of  Difpute  or  Rallery  ever  fmce  there  were  Men 
iind  Wcrrxn,  let  us  take  Fa£ls  from  plain  people,  and 
from  fuch  as  have  not  either  Ambition  or  Capacity  to 
embellifh  their  Narrations  with  any  Beaut'es  of  Imagi- 
jTiation.  I  was  th?  other  V>?.y  amufmg  myfelf  withZ,7^<?//s 
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Accoont  q{  Barhadoes  ;  and,  in  Anfwer  to  your  well- 
wrought  Tale,  I  v/ill  give  you  (as  it  dwells  upon  my 
Memory)  out  of  that  honeft  Traveller,  in  his  fifty  fifth 
Page,  the  Hiflory  of  Inkle  and  Taricc. 

Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  of  London,  aged  twenty  Years,  em- 
barked in  the  Don,vns  on  the  good  Ship  called  the  Achilles, 
bound  for  the  IVeJi-lndies,  on  the  i6th  of  June,  1674, 
in  order  to  improve  his  Fortune  by  Trade  and  Mer- 
chandife.  Our  Adventurer  was  the  third  Son  of  an 
eminent  Citizen,  who  had  taken  particular  Care  to  inllil 
into  his  Mind  an  early  Love  of  Gain,  by  making  him 
a  perfed  Mailer  of  Numbers,  and  confequently  gix'ing 
him  a  quick  View  of  Lofs  and  Advantage,  and  prevent- 
ing the  natural  Impulfes  of  his  Paffions,  by  Prepoffef- 
fion  towards  his  Interells.  With  a  Mind  thus  turned, 
young  Inkle  had  a  Perfon  every  way  agreeable,  a  ruddy- 
Vigour  in  his  Countenance,  Strength  in  his  Limbs,  with 
Ringlets  of  fair  Hair  loofely  flowing  on  his  Shoulders. 
It  happened,  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Voyage,  that  the 
Achilles,  in  fome  Diflrefs,  put  into  a  Creek  on  the  Main 
o^  America,  in  Search  of  Provifions.  The  Youth,  who 
is  the  Hero  of  my  Story,  among  others  v/ent  afhore  on 
this  Occafion.  From  their  firll  Landing  they  v/ere  ob- 
ferved  by  a  Party  of  hidians,  who  hid  themfelves  in 
the  Woods  for  that  Purpofe.  The  Engl-jh  unadvifedly 
marched  a  gi-eat  Diftance  from  the  Shore  into  the  Coun- 
try, and  were  intercepted  by  the  iVatives,  who  flew 
the  greateft  Number  of  them.  Our  Adventurer  efcaped 
among  others,  by  flying  into  aForeft.  Upon  his  coming 
into  a  remote  and.  pathlefs  Part  of  the  Wood,  he  threw 
himfelf,  tired,  and  breathlefs,  on  a  little  Hillock, when 
an  Indian  Maid  ruflied  from  a  Thicket  behind  him. 
After  the  firfl  Surprife,  they  appeared  mutually  agreeable 
to  each  other.'  If  the  European  was  highly  Charmed  "' 
with  ■  the  Limbs,  Features,  and  wild  Graces  of  the 
Naked  American ;  the  ATnerican  was  no  lefs  taken  with 
the  Drefs,  Complexion  and  Shape  of  an  European,  co- 
vered from  Head  to  Foot.  The  Indian  grew  immedi- 
ately enamoured  of  him,  and  confequently  folicitous 
for  his  Prefervation.  She  therefore  conveyed  him  to  a 
Cave,  where  Ihe  gave  him  a  delicious  Repaft  of  Fruits, 
and  led  him  to  a  Stream  to  flake  his  Thirfl,     In  the 
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midll  of  thefe  good  Offices,  fhe  would  fomctlmes  play 
with  his  Hair,  and  delight  in  the  Oppofition  of  its 
Colour  to  that  of  her  Fingers  :  Then  open  his  Bofom, 
then  laugh  at  him  for  covering  it.  She  was,  it  feems, 
aPerfon  of  Diftinflion,  for  ihe  every  Day  came  to  him 
in  a  different  Drefs,  of  the  moil  beautiful  Shells,  Bugles, 
and  Bredes.  She  likcwife  brought  him  a  great  many 
Spoils,  which  her  other  Lovers  had  prefented  to  her,  fo 
that  his  Cave  was  richly  adorned  with  all  the  fpotted  Skins 
of  Beafls,  and  moft  Party-coloured  Feathers  of  Fowls, 
which  that  World  afforded.  To  make  his  Conlinement 
more  tolerable,  Ihe  would  carry  him  in  the  Dufk  of  the 
Evening,  or  by  the  favour  of  Moon-light,  to  unfre- 
ti.uented  Groves  and  Solitudes,  and  fhew  him  where  to 
lie  down  in  fafety,  and  fleep  amidil  the  Falls  of  Waters, 
and  iVIelody  of  Nightingales.  Her  Part  was  to  Vvatch  and 
hold  him  awake  in  her  Arms,  for  fear  of  her  Country- 
men, and  awake  him  on  Occafions  to  confult  his  Safety. 
In  this  manner  did  the  Lovers  pafs  away  their  Time,  till 
they  had  learned  a  Language  of  their  own,  in  which  the 
Voyager  communicated  to  his  Miflrefs,  how  happy  he 
fiiould  be  to  have  her  in  his  Country,  where  flie  Ihould 
be  clothed  in  fuch  Silks  as  his  Waftecoat  was  made  of, 
and  be  carried  in  Houfes  drawn  by  Horfes,without  being 
cxpofed  to  Wind  or  Weather.  All  this  he  promdfed  her 
the  Enjoyment  of,  without  fuch  Fears  and  Alarms  as 
they  were  there  tormented  with.  In  this  tender  Corre- 
spondence thefe  Lovers  lived  for  feveral  Months,  when 
yarico,  infirufted  by  her  Lover,  difcovered  a  Veflel  on 
the  Coafl  to  which  fhe  made  Signals ;  and  in  the  Night, 
with  the  utmoft  Joy  and  Satisfatlion,  accompanied  him 
to  a  Ship's- Crew  of  his  Countrymen,  bound  for  Bar- 
ladoes.  When  a  Veffel  from  the  Main  arrives  in  that 
Jfland,  it  feems  the  Planters  come  down  to  the  Shore, 
where  there  is  an  immediate  Market  of  the  Indians  and 
other  Slaves,  as  with  us  of  Horfes  and  Oxen. 

T  O  be  fliort,  Mr.  Ihomas  hkle,  now  coming  into 
Evglijh  Territories,  began  ferioufly  to  refledl  upon  his 
lofs  of  Time,  and  to  weigh  with  himfelf  how  many  Days 
Interefl  of  his  Ivloney  he  had  loll  during  his  Stay  v/ith 
Tarlco.  This  Thought  made  the  young  Man  very  pen- 
five^  and  careful  wha;  Account  he  Ihould  be  able  to  give 

his 
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his  Friends  of  his  Voyage.  Upon  whicli  CoiWideratlon, 
the  prudent  and  frugal  young  Man  fold  J'arico  to  aBar- 
hadian  Merchant ;  notwithftanding  that  the  poor  Girl, 
to  incline  him  to  commiferate  her  Condition,  told  him 
that  file  was  with  Child  by  him :  But  he  only  made 
ufe  of  that  Information,  to  rife  in  his  Demands  upon 
the  Purchafer. 

I  was  fo  touch'd  with  this  Story  (which  I  think  iliould 
be  always  a  Counterpart  to  the  Ephefw.n  Matron)  that  I 
left  the  Room  with  Tears  in  my  Eyes,  which  a  Woman 
of  Ariettas  good  Senfe,  did,  I  am  fure,  take  for  greater 
Applaufe,  than  any  Compliments  I  could  make  her.     R 
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/  root  th"  old  Woman  from  thy  trevihling  Heart. 

T  my  coming  to  London,  it  was  fome  time  before 
I  could  fettle  myfelf  in  a  Houfe  to  my  liking.  I 
was  forced  to  quit  my  firil  Lodgings,  by  reafon 
of  an  officious  Landlady,  that  would  be  afking  me  every 
Morning  how  I  had  llept.  I  then  fell  into  an  honeil  Fa- 
mily, and  lived  very  happily  for  above  a  Week  ;  when 
ray  Landlord,  who  was  a  jolly  good-natur'd  Man,  took 
it  into  his  Head  that  I  wanted  Company,  and  therefore 
would  frequently  come  into  my  Chamber  to  keep  me 
from  being  alone.  This  I  bore  for  two  or  three  Days  5 
but  telling  me  one  Day  that  he  was  afraid  I  v/as  melan- 
choly, I  thought  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  be  gone, 
and  accordingly  took  nev^  Lodgings  that  very  Night, 
About  a  Week  after,  I  found  my  jolly  Landlord,  who, 
as  I  faid  before,  was  an  honeil  hearty  Man,  had  put 
me  into  an  Advertifement  of  the  Daily  Courant,  in  thu 
following  Words,  Whereas  a  melancholy  Man  left  his 
Lodgi?tgs  on  Thurfday  lajl  in  the  Afternoon,  and  Kvas  after^ 

C  3  'wards 
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nvards  feen  going  foivards  Iflington,  if  any  cne  can  gi<ve 
wctice  of  him  to  R.  B.  Fifi:tnonger  in  the  Strand,  he  Jhall 
ie  very  tx'*?//  re-ixarded  for  his  Pains.  As  I  am  the  bell 
Man  in  the  World  to  keep  my  own  Counfel,  and  my 
Landlord  the  Fishmonger  not  knowing  my  Name, 
this  Accident  of  my  Life  was  never  dif.overed  to  this 
very  Day, 

I  am  now  fettled  with  a  Widow-woman,  who  has  a 
great  many  Children,  and  complies  with  my  Humour  in 
^x^Yj  thir  g.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  have  exchanged 
a  Word  together  thefe  Five  Years ;  my  CoiFee  comes 
into  my  Chamber  every  Morning  without  aflcing  for  it ; 
if  I  want  Fire  I  point  to  my  Chimney,  if  Water  to  my 
Bafon  :  Upon  which  my  Landlady  nods,  as  much  as  to 
i?.y  fhe  takes  my  Meaning,  and  immiediately  obeys  my 
iSignals.  She  has  likewife  modeFd  her  Family  fo  well, 
that  v/hen  her  little  Boy  offers  to  pull  me  by  the  Coat, 
or  prattle  in  m.y  Face,  his  eldell  Siiler  immediately  calls 
him  off,  and  bids  him  not  diflurb  the  Gentleman.  At 
jny  f  ril  entring  into  the  Family,  I  was  troubled  with  the 
Civility  of  their  rifmg  up  to  me  every  time  I  came  into 
the  Room  -,  but  my  Landlady  obferving  that  upon  th^fe 
Occafions  I  always  cried  Pifn,  and  went  cut  again,  has 
forbidden  any  fuch  Ceremony  to  be  ufed  in  the  Houfe  ; 
fo  that  at  "crefent  I  walk  into  the  Kitchen  or  Parlour 
without  being  taken  notice  of,  or  giving  any  Interrup- 
tion to  the  Buiinefs  or  Difcourfe  of  the  Family.  The 
Maid  will  afk  her  Miftrefs  (tho'  I  am  hy)  whether  the 
Gentleman  is  ready  to  go  to  Dmner,  as  tlie  Miftrefs 
(who  is  indeed  an  excellent  Floufwife)  fcolds  at  the  Ser- 
vants as  heartily  before  my  Face  as  behind  my  Back. 
In  ihort,  I  move  up  and  down  the  Houfe,  and  enter 
into  all  Companies  with  the  fame  Liberty  as  a  Cat  or 
any  other  Domeftick  Animal,  and  am  as  little  fufpedled 
of  telling  any  thing  that  I  hear  or  fee. 

I  remember  laft  Winter  there  were  feveral  young  Girls 
of  the  Neighbourhood  fitting  about  the  Fire  with  my 
Landlady's  Daughters,  and  telling  Stories  of  Spirits  and 
Apparitions.  Upon  my  opening  the  Door  the  young 
Women  broke  off  their  Difcourfe,  but  my  Landlady  s 
Daughters  telling  them  that  it  was  no  Body  but  the 
CentJeman   (for  that  is  the  Name  which  I  go  by  in  the 

Neigh- 
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Neighbourhood  as  well  as  in  the  Family)  they  v/ent  oti 
without  minding  me.  I  feated  myfelf  by  the  Candle 
that  Hood  on  a  Table  at  one  end  of  the  R-Oom  ;  and 
pretending  to  read  a  Book  that  I  took  out  of  nry  Pocket, 
heard  feveral  dreadful  Stories  of  Ghoils  as  pale  as  Afhes 
that  had  flood  at  the  Feet  of  a  Bed,  or  walked  over 
a  Churchyard  by  Moon-light :  And  of  others  that  had 
been  conjured  into  the  Red-Sea,  for  difturbing  People's 
Reft,  and  drawing  their  Curtains  at  Midnight,  v/ith 
many  other  old  Womens  Fables  of  the  like  nature.  As 
one  Spirit  raifed  another,  I  obferved  that  at  the  End 
of  every  Story  the  whole  Company  clofed  their  Ranks, 
and  crouded  about  the  Fire  :  1  took  notice  in  particular 
of  a  little  Boy,  who  was  fo  attentive  to  every  Story, 
that  I  am  miftaken  if  he  ventures  to  go  to  Bed  by 
himfelf  this  Twelve-month.  Indeed  they  talked  fo  long 
that  the  Imaginations  of  the  whole  Aifembly  were  mn- 
nifeftiy  crazed,  and,  I  am  fure,  will  be  the  worfe  for 
it  as  long  as  they  live.  I  heard  one  of  the  Girls,  that  had 
looked  upon  me  over  her  Shoulder,  aficing  the  Com- 
pany 'how  long  I  had  been  in  the  Room,  and  whether 
I  did  not  look  paler  than  I  ufed  to  do.  This  put  me 
under  fome  Apprehenfions  that  I  fhould  be  forced  to  ex- 
plain myfelf  if  1  did  not  retire  ;  for  which  Reafon  I  took 
the  Candle  in  my  Hand,  and  went  up  into  my  Chamber, 
not  without  wondering  at  this  unaccountable  Weaknefs 
in  reafonable  Creatures,  that  they  Ihould  love  to  aftoniili 
and  terrify  one  another.  Were  I  a  Father,  I  (hould  take 
a  particular  Care  to  preferve  my  Children  from  thefe 
little  Horrors  of  Imagination,  which  they  are  apt  to 
contrad  when  they  are  young,  and  are  not  able  to 
ihake  oiF  when  they  are  in  Years.  I  have  known  a  Sol- 
dier that  has  entred  a  Breach,  affrighted  at  his  own  Sha- 
dow ;  and  look  pale  upon  a  little  fcratching  at  his  Door, 
who  the  Day  before  had  marched  up  againll  a  Battery  of 
Cannon.  There  are  Inftances  of  Perfons,  who  have  been 
terrified  even  to  Diftraftion,  at  the  Figure  of  a  Tree, 
or  the  ihaking  of  a  BuU-rufh.  The  Truth  of  it  is,  I  look 
upon  a  found  Imagination  as  the  greateft  Bleffmg  of  Life, 
next  to  a  clear  Judgment  and  a  good  Confcience.  In  the 
mean  time,  fmce  there  are  very  few  whofe  Minds  are 
not  more  or  lefs  fubjed  to  thefe  dreadful  Thoughts  and 

C  4  Ap- 
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Apprehenfions,  we  ooght  to  arm  ouHelves  againft  them 
by  the  Dilates  of  Reafon  and  Religion,  to  pcU  the  old 
IVofnan  out  of  cur  Hearts  (as  Ferjtus  expreffes  it  in  the 
Motto  of  my  Paper)  and  extinguifh  thofe  impertinent 
Notions  which  we  imbibed  at  a  Time  that  we  were  not 
able  to  judge  of  their  Abfurdity.  Or  if  we  believe,  as 
many  wife  and  good  Men  have  done,  that  there  are  fuch 
Phantoms  and  Apparitions  as  thofe  I  have  been  fpeaking 
of,  let  us  endeavour  to  eftablifh  to  ourfelves  an  Interell 
in  him  who  holds  the  Reins  of  the  whole  Creation  in  his 
Hand,  and  m.oderates  them  after  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
it  is  impoffible  for  one  Being  to  break  loofe  upon  another 
without  his  Knowledge  and  Permiffion. 

F  O  R  my  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  join  in  Opinion  with 
thofe  who  believe  that  all  the  Regions  of  Nature  fwarm 
with  Spirits ;  and  that  v/e  have  Multitudes  of  Spedlators 
on  all  our  Adions,  when  we  think  ourfelves  moil  alone  : 
But  inftead  of  terrifying  myfelf  with  fuch  a  Notion,  I 
am  wonderfully  pleafed  to  think  that  I  am  always  en- 
gaged v/ich  fuch  an  innumerable  Society,  in  fearching  out 
the  Wonders  of^the  Creation,  and  joining  in  the  fame 
Confort  of  Praife  and  Adoration. 

MILTO  N  has  f.nely  defcribed  this  mixed  Commu- 
nion of  Men  and  Spirits  in  Paradife  ;  and  had  doubtlefs 
his  Eye  upon  a  Verfe  in  old  Hejiod,  which  is  almoll  Word 
for  Word  the  fame  with  his  third  Line  in  the  following 
Pallage. 


Nor  think y  though  Men  ivere  none. 


7 hat  Heaifn  ^would  nvant  Spedators^  God  njjant  Fraife  I 
Millions  of  Spiritual  Creatures  ivalk  the  Earth 
XJnfeen,  both  <vohen  nxe  ^vake  and  ^^.^hen  n,Ke  fcep  ; 
All  thefe  vjith  ceafelefs  Fraife  his  Works  beheld 
Both  Day  and  Night.     Hoiv  often  from  the  Steep 
Of  echoing  Hill  or  Thicket  haue  ive  heard 
Celejiial  Voices  to  the  midnight  Air^ 
Sole,  or  refponf've  each  to  other'' s  Note^ 
Singing  their  great  Creator  ?   Oft  in  Bands , 
While  they  keep  Watch,   or  nightly  rounding  tvalk. 
With  hea<vnly  Touch  of  ifijlrurnental  Sounds, 
In  full  harmonick  Number  join  d,  their  Songs 
Dii'ide  the  Night  end  lift  our  Thoughts  to  Htav'n,  C 

Thuifday^ 
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N^  13  Tburfday,  March  15. 

Die  mi  hi  J  Jifueris  tu  Leo,  qualis  eris  ?  Mart, 

Were  you  a  Lio?ty  hon.v  ivoudyoii  beba<ve  ? 

THERE  is  nothing  that  of  late  Years  has  tfTordeci 
Matter  of  greater  Amufement  to  the  Tov/n  than 
Signior  Nicclini's,  Combat  with  a  Lion  in  the  Hay- 
Market^  which  has  been  very  often  exhibited  to  the  ge- 
neral Satisfaction  of  moft  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  iii 
the  Kingdom  of  Great-Britai?!.  Upon  the  lirft  Rumor 
of  this  intended  Combat,  it  was  confidently  afiirmed 
and  is  Hill  believed  by  many  in  both  Galleries,  that  there 
would  be  a  tame  Lion  fent  from  the  Tonve-r  every  Opera 
Night,  in  order  to  be  killed  by  Hydafpes ;  this  Report, 
though  altogether  groundlefs,  fo  univerfally  prevail'd  in, 
the  upper  Regions  of  the  Play-houfe,  that  lome  of  the 
moft  refined  Politicians  in  thofe  Parts  of  the  AB'dience 
gave  it  out  in  Whifper,  that  the  Lion  was  a  Coufm-Ger- 
man  of  the  Tiger  v/ho  made  his  Appearance  in  King 
lViUiam\  Days,  and  that  the  Stage  would  be  fupplied  with 
Lions  at  the  publick  Expence,  during  the  whole  Seffion. 
Many  likewife  were  the  Conjedures  of  the  Treatment 
which  this  Lion  was  to  meet  with  from  the  Hands  of  Sig- 
uier Nicolini ;  fome  fuppofed  that  he  was  to  fubdue  him 
in  Recitatia}o,  as  Orpheus  ufed  to  fervc  the  wild  Bealls  in 
his  time,  and  afterv/ards  to  knock  him  on  the  Head  ; 
fome  fancied  that  the  Lion  would  not  pretend  to  lay  his 
Paws  upon  the  Hero,  by  reafon  of  the  received  Opinion, 
that  a  Lion  will  not  h,urt  a  Virgin  :  Several,  who  pre- 
tended to  have  feen  the  Opera  in  Italy,  had  informed 
their  Friends,  that  the  Lion  was  to  a^t  a  Part  in  high- 
Dutch,  and  roar  twice  or  thrice  to  a  T borough -Bafe,  before 
he  fell  at  the  Feet  of  Hydafpes.  To  clear  up  a  Matter  that 
v/as  fo  variouily  reported,  I  have  made  it  my  Bufmefs 
to  examine  whether  this  pretended  Lion  is  really  the  Sa- 
vage he  appears  to  be,  or  only  a  Counterfeit, 
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BUT  before  I  communicate  my  Difcovevres  I  mull 
acquaint  the  Reader,  that  upon  my  walking  behind  the 
Scenes  lall  Winter,  as  I  was  thinking  on  fomething  elfe, 
I  accidentally  juftled  againft  a  monftrous  Animal  that  ex- 
tremely ftartled  me,  and  upon  my  nearer  Survey  of  it, 
appeared  to  be  a  Lion  Rampant.  The  Lion  feeing  me  ve- 
ry much  furprifed,  told  me,  in  a  gentle  Voice,  that  I 
might  come  by  him  if  Ipleafed  :  For^  (fays  he)  1  do  not  in- 
tend  to  hurt  any  Body.  I  thanked  him  very  kindly,  and  paf- 
fed  by  him  :  And  in  a  little  time  after  faw  him  leap  upon 
the  Stage,  and  adl  his  Part  with  very  great  Applaufe.  It 
has  been  obferved  by  feveral,  that  thp.  Lion  has  changed 
his  manner  of  adling  twice  or  thrice  fmce  his  firft  Ap- 
pearance ;  which  will  not  feem  ftrange,  when  I  acquaint 
my  Reader  that  the  Lion  has  been  changed  upon  the  Au- 
dience three  feveral  times.  The  firft  Lion  was  a  Candle- 
fnufFer,  who  being  a  Fellow  of  atefly  cholerick  Temper 
over-did  his  Part,  and  would  not  fuifer  himfelf  to  be 
killed  fo  eafily  as  he  ought  to  have  done  ;  befides,  it  was 
obferved  of  him,  that  he  grew  more  furly  every  time  he 
came  out  of  the  Lion  ;  and  having  dropt  feme  Words  in 
ordinary  Converfation,  as  if  he  had  not  fought  his  befly 
and  that  he  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  thrown  upon  his  Back 
in  the  Scuffle,  and  that  he  would  wrellle  with  Mr.  Nicolini. 
for  what  he  pleafed,  out  of  his  Lion's  Skin,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  difcard  him  :  And  it  is  verily  believed, 
to  this  Day,  that  had  he  been  brought  upon  the  Stage 
Another  time,  he  would  certainly  have  done  Alifchief^ 
Befides  it  was  objeded  againft  the  iirft  Lion,  that  he 
reared  himfelf  fo  high  upon  his  hinder  Paws,  and  walked 
in  fo  ere£l  a  Pofture,  that  he  looked  more  like  an  old 
Man  than  a  Lion. 

THE  fecond  Lion  was  a  Tailor  by  Trade,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Play-houfe,  and  had  the  Charader  of  a 
Hiild  and  peaceable  Man  in  his  ProfefTion.  If  the  former 
was  too  furious,  this  was  too  fheepifh,  for  his  Part ;  info- 
much,  that  after  a  fhort  modeft  Walk  upon  the  Stage, 
he  would  fall  at  the  firft  Touch  oi  Hydafpes,  without 
grappling  with  him,  and  giving  him  an  Opportunity  of 
Ihewing  his  Variety  oi  Italian  Trips  :  It  is  faid  indeed, 
that  he  once  gave  him  a  Rip  in  the  flefti-colour  Doublet ; 
but  this  was  ovAy  to  make  work  for  himfelf^  in  his  Pri- 
vate 
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vate  Charafter  of  a  Tailor.  I  muft  not  omit  that  it  was 
this  fecond  Lion  who  treated  me  with  fo  muchHumani- 
ty  behind  the  Scenes. 

THE  A6ling  Lion  at  prefentis,  as  lam  informed, 
a  Country-Gentleman  who  does  it  for  his  Diverfion, 
but  defires  his  Name  may  be  concealed.     He  fays  very 
kandfomly,  in  his  own  Excufe,  that  he  does   not  ad 
for  Gain,  that  he  indulges   an  innocent  Pleafure  in  it  ; 
and  that  it   is  better  to  pafs  away  an  Evening,    in  this 
manner,   than  in  Gaming  and  Drinking  :    But   at  the 
fame  time   fays,  with  a  very  agreeable  Rallery   upon 
himfelfjThat  if  his  Name  fhouldbeknown,the  ill-natured 
World  might  call  him,   fhe  Afs  in  the  Lions  Skin.     This 
Gentleman's  Temper  is  made  out  of  fuch  a  happy  Mix.- 
ture  of  the  Mild   and  the  Cholerick,  that  he  outdoes 
both   his  Predecelfors,    and  has  drawn  together  greater 
Audiences  than  have    been  known  in  the  Memory   of 
Man. 

I  muH  not  conclude  my  Narrative,    without  taking 
Notice  of  a  groundlefs  Report  that  has  been  raifed,  to  a 
Gentleman's  Difadvantage,  of  whom  I  muft  declare  my- 
felf  an  Admirer  ;  namely,  that  Signior  Nicolini  and  the 
Lion  have  been  feen  fitting  peaceably  by  one  another, 
and  fmoking  a  Pipe  together  behind  the   Scenes ;    by 
which  their  common  Enemies  would  infinuate,  that  it  is 
but  a  {ham  Combat  which  they  reprefent  upon  the  Stage : 
But  upon  Inquiry  I  find,    that  if  any  fuch  Correfpon- 
dence  has  palled  between  them,  it  was  not  'till  the  Com- 
bat was  over,  when  the  Lion  was  to  be  looked  upon  as 
dead,    according  to  the  received  Rules    of  the  Drama, 
Befides,    this  is  what   is  pradlifed  every  Day  in  Wej]- 
mtnJter-Haily    where    nothing    i'3     more    ufual   than  to 
fee  a  Couple  of  Lawyers,   who  have  been  tearing  each 
other  to  pieces  in  the  Court,    embracing  one  another 
as  foon  as  they  are  out  of  it. 

I  would  not  be  thought,  in  any  part  of  this  Reli'tion, 
to  reflect  upon  Signior  Nicolini,  v/ho  in  ading  this  Part 
only  complies  with  the  wretched  Tafte  of  his  Audience  ; 
he  knows  ^fQrY  well,  that  the  Lion  has  many  more  Ad- 
mirers than  himfelf;  as  they  fay  of  the  famous  Eqiuftrian 
Statue  on  t\iQ  Pont -Neuf  2X  Par  is. ^  that  more  People  go  to 
fc€  the  Horfe,  than  the  Kiisg  who  fits  upon  it.     On  the 

con- 
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ccntr?jy,  it  gives  me  a  jaft  Indignation  to  fee  a  Perfon 
v/hofe  Aftion  gives  new  Majeity  to  Kings,  Relblutifcin 
to  Heroes,  and  Softnefs  to  Lovers,  thus  finking  from  the 
Greatnefs  of  his  Behaviour,  and  degraded  into  the  Cha- 
rader  o^  the  London  Frentice.  I  have  often  wifhed,  that 
our  Tragedians  would  copy  after  this  great  Mailer  in 
Action.  Could  they  make  the  fame  ufe  of  their  Arms  and 
Legs,  and  inform  their  Faces  with  as  fignihcant  Looks 
and  PafEons,  how  glorious  would  an  Efiglijfy  Tragedy 
appear  with  that  Action,  which  is  capable  of  giving  a 
Dignity  to  the  forced  Thoughts,  cold  Conceits,  and  un- 
natural ExprefTions  of  an  Italian  Opera.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  have  related  this  Combat  of  the  Lion,  to  fhew 
what  are  at  prefent  the  reigning  Entertainments  of  the 
Politer  Part  of  Great-Britain. 

AUDIENCES  have  often  been  reproached  by 
Writers  for  the  Coarfenefs  of  their  Tafte  ;  but  our  pre- 
fent Grievance  does  not  feem  to  be  the  Want  of  a  good 
Tafte,  but  of  Common  Senfe.  C 

N*^  14       Friday  J  March  16. 


■  ■  '    Teque  his,    Infelix,    exue  monjiris. 

Ovid.  Met.  L  4.  v.  590. 

Wretch  that  thou  art  /  put  off"  this  monjirous  Shape, 

IWA  S  reflefting  this  Morning  upon  the  Spirit  and 
Humour  of  the  publick  Diverlions  Y\vq  and  twenty 
Years  ago,and  thofe  of  the  prefent  Time  j  and  la- 
mented to  myfelf,  that,  though  in  thofe  Days  they 
neglefted  their  Morality,  they  kept  up  their  Good  Senfe; 
but  that  the  bean  Momk,  at  prefent,  is  only  grown  more 
childifh,  not  more  innocent,  than  the  former.  While  I 
was  in  this  Train  of  Thought,  an  odd  Fellow,  whofc 
Face  I  have  often  feen  at  the  Play-houfe,  gave  me  the 
following  Letter  with  thefe  Words,  Sir,  The  Lion  pre- 
Jents  his  humble  Ser'vice  to  j^ou,  and  dejired  fne  to  gi've  this 
into  yaitr  unjcu  Hand:, 

from 
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From  my  Den  in  the  Hay-Market,  March  15. 

SIR, 

I  Have  read  all  your  Papers,  and  have  ftifled  my* 
Refentment  againft  your  Reflexions  upon  Operas^ 
till  that  of  this  Day,  wherein  you  plainly  infmuate, 
that  Signior  Gr'nnaldi  and  myfelf  have  a  Correfpon- 
dence  more  friendly  than  is  confiftent  with  the  Valour 
of  his  Charafter,  or  the  Fiercenefs  of  mine.  I  defire 
you  would  for  your  own  Sake  forbear  fuch  Intima- 
tions,for  the  future;  and  muft  fay  it  is  a  great  Piece- 
of  Ill-nature  in  you,  to  Ihew  fo  great  an  Efteem  for 
a  Foreigner,  and  to  difcourage  a  Lion  that  is  your 
own  Countryman. 

*  I  take  notice  of  your  Fable  of  the  Lion  and  Man, 
but  am  fo  equally  concerned  in  that  Matter,  that  I 
fhall  not  be  offended  to  which  foever  of  the  Animals 
the  Superiority  is  given.  You  have  mifreprefented  me, 
in  faying  that  I  am  a  Country-Gentleman,  who  aft 
only  for  my  Diverfion  ;  whereas,  had  I  Hill  the  fame 
Woods  to  range  in  which  I  once  had  when  I  was  a 
Fox-hunter,  I  fhould  not  refign  my  Manhood  for 
a  Maintenance ;  and  afTure  you,  as  low  as  my  Cir- 
cumftances  are  at  prefent,  I  am  fo  much  a  Man  of 
Honour,  that  I  would  fcorn  to  be  any  Beaft  for  Bread 
but  a  Lion. 

Yours,  &:c. 

I  had  no  (boner  ended  this,  than  one  of  my  Land- 
lady's Children  brought  me  in  feveral  others,  with  fome 
©f  which  I  fhall  make  up  my  prefent  Paper,  they  all 
having  a  Tendency  to  the  fame  Subjeft,  ws.  the  Ele- 
gance of  our  prefent  Diverfions, 

SIR,  Co'vefit-Garckn,  March  1 3 , 

*  T  Have  been  for  twenty  Years  Under-Sexton  of  this 

*  -■-  Parifli  of  St.  PauPs  Co  vent -Garden,  and  have  not 

*  miffed  tolling  in  to  Prayers  fix  Times  in  all  thofe  Years ; 
'  which  Office  I  have  performed  to  my  great  Satisfac- . 

*  tion,  till  this  Fortnight  iaft  pafl,  during  which  Time  I 

*  iind  my  Congregation  take  the  Warning  of  my  Bell, 

*  Morning- 
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*  Morning  and  Evening,  to  go  to  a  Puppet-Show  fet 

*  forth  by  one  Po-ar// under  the  Piazzas.  By  rhis  means 

*  I  have  not  only  loft  my  two  Cuftomer?,  whom  I  ufed 

*  to  place  for  Sixpence  apiece  over-againft  Mrs.  Rachtt 

*  Eye-bright,  but  Mrs.  Rachd\^tx{(Ai  is  gone  thither  alfo. 

*  There  now  appear  among  us  none  but  a  few  ordinary 

*  People,  who  come  to  Church  only  to  fay  their  Prayers, 

*  fo  that  I  have  no  Work  worth  fpeaking  of  but  on  Sun- 

*  days.  I  have  placed  my  Son  at  xkitPiaxzas^  to  acquaint 

*  the  Ladies  that  the  Bell  rings  for  Church,  and  that  it 

*  flands  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Garden ;  but  they  only 
'  laugh  at  the  Child. 

*  I  defire  you  would  lay  this  before  all  the  World, 

*  that  I  may  not  be  made  fuch  a  Tool  for  the  future, 

*  and  that  Punchinello  may  choofe  Hours  lefs  canonical. 
'  As  Things  are  now,  Mr.  Poixell  has  a  full  Congrega- 
'  tion,  while  we  have  a  very  thin  Houfe ;  which  if  you 

*  can  remedy,  you  will  very  much  oblige, 

^  1  R, 

Yours,  &c. 

THE  following  Epiflle  I  find  is  from  the  Undertaker 
of  the  Malkerade. 

5  7,  n, 

*  T  Have  obferved  the  Rules  of  my  Maflc  fo  care- 

*  Jl  fully,  (in  not  inquiring  into  Perfons)  that  I  cannot 

*  tell  whether  you  were  one  of  the  Company  or  not  laft 

*  Ti'.efday^  but  if  you  were  not,  and  Hill  defign  to  come, 

*  I  defire  you  would,  for  your  own  Entertainment,  pleafe 

*  to  admonifh  the  Town,  that  all  Perfons  indifferently 

*  are  not  fit  for  this  fort  of  Diverfion.  I  could  v^ifh,  Sir, 

*  you  could  make  them  underftand,  that  it  is  a  kind  of 

*  Adting  to  go  in  Mafkerade,  and  a  Man  fhould  be  able 

*  to  fay  or  do  Things  proper  for  the  Drcls,  in  which  he 

*  appears.  We  have  now  and  then  Rakes  in  the  Habit 

*  of  Roman  Senators,  and  grave  Politicians  in  the  Drefs 

*  of  Rakes.  The  Misfortune  of  the  Thing  is,  that  People 

*  drefs  themfelves  in  what  the)  have  a  mind  to  be,  and 

*  not  what  they  are  fit  for.     There  is  not  a  Girl  in  the 

*  Town,  but  let  her  have  her  Vv' ill  in  going  to  a  PJalk, 

*  and 
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^  and  {he  fhall  drefs  as  a  Shepherdefs.     But  let  me  beg 

*  of  them  to  read  the  Arcadia,  or  fome  other  good  Ro- 

*  mance,  before  they  appear  in  any  fuch  Charadler  at 

*  my  Houfe.     The  laft  Day  we  prefented,  every  Body 

*  was  fo  rafhly  habited,  that  when  they  came  to  fpeakr 

*  to  each  other,  a  Nymph  with  a  Crook  had  not  a  Word 

*  to  fay  but  in  the  pert  Stile  of  the  Pit  Bav/dry ;  and  a 

*  Man  in  the  Habit  of  a  Philofopher  was  fpeechlefs,  til! 
'  an  Occalion  offered  of  expreifmg  himfelf  in  the  Refufe 

*  of  theTyring-Rooms.  We  had  a  Judge  that  danced  a 

*  Minuet,  with  a  Quaker  for  his  Partner,  while  half  a 
^  dozen  Harlequins  flood  by  as  Spe6lators :  A  Turk  drank 

*  me  off  two  Bottles  of  Wine,  and  a  Jenv  eat  me  up 

*  half  a  Ham  of  Bacon.     If  I  can  bring  my  Defign  to 

*  bear,  and  make  the  Mafkers  preferve  their  Charac- 

*  ters  in  my  Afiemblies,  I  hope  you  will  allow  there  is  a 

*  Foundation  laid  for  more  elegant   and  improving  Ga- 
'  lantries  than  any  the  Town  at  prefent  affords ;  and 

*  confequently,  that  you  will  give  your  Approbation  to 
f  the  Endeavours  of, 

SIR, 

Tour  mojl  oledient  humble  Sert'anf. 

I  am  very  glad  the  following  Epillle  obliges  me  tG 
mention  Mr.  Ponvell 3.  fecond  Time  in  the  fame  Paper; 
for  indeed  there  cannot  be  too  great  Encouragem.ent 
given  to  his  Skill  in  Motions,  provided  he  is  under 
proper  Relliidions. 

SIR, 

f  ^~|— s  j-i  g  Opera  at  the  Hay-Marht,  and  that  undef 

*  jL      the    little  Piazza   in  Co^oe-.it -Garden^  being  at 
'  prefent  the  tv/o  leading  Diverfions  of  the  Town,  and 

*  Mr.  Poiw/ZprofefTrng  in  his  Advertifements  to  fet  up 
.  *  Whittiigton    and  his  Cat  againil  Rinaldo   and  Armida, 

*■  my  Cuiofity  led  me  the  Beginning  of  lafl:  Week  to 

*  view  b  )th  thefe  Performances,  and  make  my  Obfer- 

*  vations  upon  them. 

*  FIRST  therefore,    I  cannot  but   obferve  that 

*  Mr.  Powell  wifely  forbearing  to  give  his  Company  a 

*  Bill  of  Fare  beforehand,  every  Scene  is  new  and  un- 
.  t  expelled  j  v/hereas  it  is  certain,  that  the  Undertakers 

?  of 
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of  the  Hay -Market,  having  raifed  too  great  an  Expec- 
tation in  their  printed  Opera,  very  much  dilappoir*; 
their  Audience  on  the  Stage. 

*  T  H  E  King  oi  Jerufalem  is  obliged  to  come  from 
the  City  on  Foot,  inflead  of  being  drawn  in  a  trium- 
phant Chariot  by  white  Horfes,  as  my  Opera-Book  had 
promifcd  me ;  and  thus  while  1  expecled  Armidas 
Dragons  fhould  rufli  forward  tG\\'AX^^Arge}?tes^  I  found 
the  Hero  was  obliged  to  go  to  Ar7nida^  and  hand  her 
out  of  her  Coach.  We  had  alfo  but  a  very  fhort  Al- 
lowance of  Thunder  and  Lightning;  tho'  I  cannot  in 
this  Place  omit  doing  Juflice  to  the  Boy  who  had  the 
Direction  of  the  two  painted  Dragons,  and  made  them 
fpit  Fire  and  Smoke:  He  flafh'd  out  hisRofm  in  fuch 
juft  Proportions  and  in  fuch  due  Time,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  conceiving  Hopes  of  his  being  one  Day 
a  moll  excellent  Player.  I  faw  indeed  but  Two  Things 
wanting  to  render  his  whole  A6lion  complete,  I  mean 
the  keeping  his  Head  a  little  lower,  and  hiding  his 
Candle. 

*  I  obferve  that  Mr.  Po^vsll  and  the  Undertakers  had 
both  the  fam.e  Thought,  and  I  think  much  about  the 
fame  time,  of  introducing  Animals  on  their  feveral 
Stages,  tho""  indeed  with  very  different  Succefs.  The 
Sparrows  and  Chaffinches  at  the  Hay  -Market  fly  as  yet 
very  irregularly  over  the  Stage;  and  inllead  of  perch- 
ing on  the  Trees,  and  performing  their  Parts,  thefc 
young  A6lors  either  get  into  the  Galleries,  or  put  out 
the  Candles,  whereas  Mr.  Poot-f/Zhas  fo  well  difciplined 
his  Pig,  that  in  the  firft  Scene  he  and  Punch  dance  a 
Minuet  together.  I  am  informed  hov/ever,  that  Mr, 
Po-ivell  reiolves  to  excel  his  Adverfaries  in  their  own 
Way;  and  introduce  Larks  in  his  next  Opera  of -S;^- 
fanna,  or  Innocence  betrayed^  which  will  be  exhibited 
next  Week  with  a  Pair  of  new  Elders. 

*  T  H  E  Moral  of  Mr.  Pon.r:eIl\  Drama  is  violated,  I 
confefs,  by  Punch's  national  Reflexions  on  the  French, 
and  King //^r;7''s  laying  his  Leg  upon  the  Queen's  Lap 
in  too  ludicrous  a  Manner  before  fo  great  an  Affembly. 

*  A  S  to  the  Mechanifm  and  Scenary,  every  thing  in- 
deed was  uniform  and  of  a  piece,  and  the  Scenes  were 
managed  very  dextrouflyj  which  calls  on  me  to  take 

•  lictice, 
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*  notice,  that  at  the  Hay-Market  the  Undertakers  for- 

*  getting  to  change  their  Side-Scenes,  we  were  prefented 

*  with  a  Profpedl  of  the  Ocean  in  the  midft  of  a  delight- 

*  ful  Grove  ;  and  tho'  the  Gentlemen  on  the  Stage  had 

*  very  much  contributed  to  the  Beauty  of  the  Grove,  by 

*  walking  up  and  down  between  the  Trees,  I  mull  own 

*  I  was  not  a  little  aftonifhed  to  fee  a  well-drefled  young 

*  Fellow,  in  a  full-bottomed  Wig,  appear  in  the  midil  of 

*  the  Sea,  and  without  any  vifible  Concern  taking  SnuiF. 

*  I  fhall  only  obferve  one  Thing  farther,  in  which  both 
'  Dramas  agree;  which  is,  that  by  the  Squeak  of  their 

*  Voices  the  Heroes  of  each  are  Eunuchs ;  and  as  the  Wit 

*  in  both  Pieces  is  equal,  I  mull  prefer  the  Performance 

*  af  Mr.  Po-ivell,  becaufe  it  is  in  our  ov/n  Language. 

R  /  am.  Sec,    > 
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Par'va  leves  capiunt  animos- 
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Light  Minds  arc  ■pleas' d  ijoith  l^rifles. 

WH  E  N  I  v/as  in  France,  I  ufed  to  gaze  with  great 
Aftonifhment  at  the  Splendid  Equipages,  and 
Party-coloured  Habits,  of  that  Fantaftick  Na- 
tion. I  was  one  Day  in  particular  contemplating  a  Lady, 
that  fat  in  a  Coach  adorned  v/irh  gilded  Cz-f/zV/,  and  finely 
painted  with  the  Loves  of  Venus  and  Adorns.  Tiie  Coach 
was  drawn  by  fix  milk-white  Horfes,  and  ioaden  behind 
with  the  fame  Number  of  powdered  Footmen.  Juil  be- 
fore the  Lady  were  a  Couple  of  beautiful  Pages,  that 
were  ftuck  among  the  Harnefs,  and,  by  their  gay  DreiTes 
and  fmiling  Features,  looked  like  the  elder  Brothers  of 
the  little  Boys  thai  were  carved  and  painted  in  every 
Corner  of  the  Coach. 

THE  Lady  was  the  unfortunate  Cleanthe,  who  after- 
wards gave  an  Occafion  to  a  pretty  melancholy  NoveL 

She 
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She  had,  for  feveral  Years,  received  the  AddrefTes  of  a 
Gentleman,  whom  after  a  long  and  intimate  Acquain- 
tance Ihe  forfook,  upon  the  Account  of  this  fhining  Equi- 
page, which  had  been  offered  to  her  by  one  of  Great 
Riches,  but  a  Crazy  Conftitution.  The  Circumftances  in 
which  I  faw  her,  were,  it  feems,  the  Difguifes  only  of 
a  broken  Heart,  and  a  kind  of  Pageantry  to  cover  Dif- 
trefs  J  for  in  two  Months  after  ihe  v/as  carried  to  her 
Grave  with  the  fame  Pomp  and  Magnificence  ;  being 
fent  thither  partly  by  the  Lofs  of  one  Lover,  and  partly 
by  the  PofTeffion  of  another. 

I  have  oft^n  reflected  with  myfelf  on  this  unaccount- 
able Humour  in  Womankind,  of  being  fmitten  with  eve- 
ry Thing  that  is  fhowy  and  fuperiiciai ;  and  on  the  num- 
berlefs  Evils  that  befal  the  Sex,  from  this  light  fantaftical 
Difpofition.  I  myfelf  remember  a  young  Lady,  that  was 
very  warmly  folicited  by  a  Couple  of  importunate  Pvivals, 
who,  for  feveral  Months  together,  did  all  they  could  to 
recommend  themfelves,  by  Complacency  cf  Behaviour, 
and  Agreeablenefs  of  Converfation.  At  length  when  the 
Competition  was  doubtful,  and  the  Lady  undetermined  in 
iier  Choice,  one  of  the  young  Lovers  very  luckily  be- 
thought himfelf  of  adding  a  fupernumerary  Lace  to  his 
Liveries,  which  had  fo  good  an  EfFedl,  that  he  married 
Jier  the  very  Week  after. 

THE  ufual  Converfation  of  ordinary  Women  very 
much  cheriflies  this  natural  Weaknefs  of  being  taken  with 
Outfide  and  Appearance.  Talk  of  a  nev/-married  Couple, 
and  you  immediately  hear  whether  they  keep  their  Coach 
and  fix,  or  eat  in  Plate.  Mention  the  Name  of  an  abfent 
Lady,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  bat  you  learn  fomething  of  her 
Gown  and  Petticoat.  A  Ball  is  a  great  Help  to  Difcourfe, 
and  a  Birth-Day  furnifhes  Converfation  for  a  Twelve- 
month after.  A  Furbelow  of  precious  Stones,  an  Hat 
buttoned  with  a  Diamond,  a  Brocade  Waflecoat  or  Petti- 
coat, areftandingTopicks.  In  fhort,  they  confider  only 
the  Drapery  of  the  Species,  and  never  call  away  aThought 
on  thofe  Ornaments  of  the  Mind  that  make  Perfons  11- 
luftiious  inthem.felves,  andUfefulto  others.  When  Wo- 
men are  thus  perpetually  dazzlingoncanothers  Imagina- 
tions, and  filling  theirK  cads  with  nothing  but  Colours,  it 
ii  no  Wonder  tnat,  they  are  more  attentive  to  the  fuper- 

^cial 
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llcial  Parts  of  Life,  than  the  folid  andfubftantlal  Bleflings 
of  It.  A  Girl  who  has  been  trained  up  in  this  kind  of 
Converfation,  is  in  danger  of  every  embroidered  Coat 
that  comes  in  herWay.  A  Pair  of  fringed  Gloves  maybe 
her  Ruin.  In  a  word.  Lace  and  Ribbons,  Silver  and  Gold 
Galloons,  with  the  like  glittering  Gewgaws,  are  fomany 
Lures  to  Women  of  weak  Minds  or  low  Educations,  andy 
when  artificially  difplayed,  are  able  to  fetch  dov/n  the  moil 
airy  Coquette  from  the  v.'ildeftof  her  Flights  and  Rambles. 

TRUE  Happincfs  is  of  a  retired  Nature,  and  an  Ene- 
my to  Pomp  and  Noife;  it  arifes,  in  the  firft  place,  from 
the  Enjoyment  of  one's  felf ;  and  in  the  next,  from  the 
Friendihip  and  Converfation  of  a  fewfeledl  Companions : 
It  loves  Shade  and  Solitude,  and  naturally  haunts  Groves 
and  Fountains,  Fields  and  Meadows:  In  Ihort,  it  feels 
every  thing  it  wants  within  itfelf,  and  receives  no  Ad- 
dition from  Multitudes  of  Witnefles  and  Spe£lators.  On- 
the  contrary,  falfeHappinefs  loves  to  be  in  a  Crowd,  and 
to  draw  the  Eyes  of  the  World  upon  her.  She  does  not 
receive  any  Satisfadion  from  the  Applaufes  which  ilie 
gives  herfelfj  but  from  the  Admiration  Vi'hich  flie  rail'es 
in  others.  She  flourifhes  in  Courts  and  Palaces,  Theatres 
and  Afiemblies,  and  has  no  ExiHence,  but  when  fhe  is 
looked  upon. 

JURELIJ,  though  a  Woman  of  great  Quality, 
delights  in  the  Privacy  of  a  Country  Life,  and  pafTes  away 
a  great  Part  of  her  Time  in  her  own  Walks  and  Gardens, 
HerHufband,  who  is  her  Bofom  Friend  and  Companion 
in  her  Solitudes,  has  been  in  Love  with  her  ever  fince  he 
knew  her.  They  both  abound  with  good  Senfe,  confum- 
mateVirtue,  and  a  mutual  Efleem ;  and  are  a  perpetual 
Entertainment  to  one  another.  Their  Family  is  under  fo 
regular  an  Oeconomy,  in  its  Hours  of  Devotion  and  Re- 
paft.  Employment  and  Diverfion,  that  it  looks  like  a  little 
Commonwealth  within  itfelf.  They  often  go  into  Com- 
pany, that  they  may  return  with  the  greater  Delight  to 
one  another ;  and  fometimes  live  in  Town  not  to  enjoy  it 
(b  properly  as  to  grow  weary  of  it,  that  they  may  renew 
in  themfelves  the  Relifh  of  a  CountryLife.  By  this  means 
they  are  happy  in  each  other,  beloved  by  their  Children, 
adored  by  their  Servants,  and  are  become  the  Envy,  or 
rather  the  Delight,  of  all  that  know  them. 

HOW 
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HOW  different  to  this  is  the  Life  of  Fuhia  !  fhe  con- 
fxdersherKurDand  as  her  Steward,  and  looks  uponDif- 
cretion  and  good  Houfwifry  as  little  domeftick  Vir- 
tues, unbecoming  aWoman  of  Quality.  She  thinks  Life 
iofr  in  her  own  Family,  and  fancies  herfelf  out  of  the 
World  when  fne  is  not  in  the  Ring,  the  Piay-houfe,  or 
the  Drawing-Room :  She  lives  in  a  perpetual  Motion  of 
£ody,  and  Refllefnefs  of  Thought,  and  is  never  eafy  in 
any  one  Place,  when  (he  thinks  there  is  more  Company 
in  another.  The  miffing  of  an  Opera  the  firfl:  Night, 
would  be  more  afHifting  to  her  than  the  Death  of  a  Child. 
She  pities  all  thevaluablePartof  her  own  Sex,  and  calls 
every  Woman  of  a  prudent,  modeil,  and  retired  Life,  a 
poor-fpirited  iinpolilhed  Creature.  What  a  Mortification 
would  it  be  to  Fuhia,  if  fhe  knew  that  her  fetting  her- 
felf to  View  is  but  expofmg  herfelf,  and  that  ihe  grows 
Contemp-tible  by  being  Confpicuous. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  Paper,  without  obferving,  that 
Virgil  has  very  finely  touched  upon  this  Female  Paffion 
forDrefs  and  Show,  in  the  Charader  of  Gzw/V/^;  who, 
though  fhe  feems  to  have  fhaken  off  all  the  other  Weak- 
neiTes  of  her  Sex,  is  ftill  defcribed  as  a  Woman  in  tliis 
Particular.  The  Poet  tells  us,  that  after  having  made  a 
great  Slaughter  of  the  Enemy,  fhe  unfortunately  caft  her 
Eye  on  a  Jrojan,  who  wore  an  embroidered  Tunick,  a 
beautiful  Coat  of  Mail,  with  a  M  antle  of  the  fineft  Purple. 
ji  Gclden  Bonv,  fays  he,  hung  upon  his  Shoulder  j  his  Gar^^ 
ment  nxas  buckled  <v:ith  a  Golden  Clafp^  and  his  Head  nxas 
ccvered  ixith  an  Helmet  of  the  fame  Jhining  Metal.  The 
Amazon  immediately  lingled  out  this  well-drefled  War- 
rior, being  feized  with  a  Wom.an's  Longing  for  the 
pretty  Trappings  that  he  was  adorned  with  : 

Tctumque  incauta  per  agmen 


Foemineo  prevdts  i5f  fpoliorum  ardebat  amore. 

Mxi.  II.  V.  782. 

This  heedlefs  Purfuit  after  thefe  glittering  Trifles,  the 
Poet  (by  a  nice  concealed  Moral)  reprefents  to  have  been 
the  Defeu<5lion  of  his  Female  Hero,  C 


Mivday, 
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N^  16       Monday^  March  19. 

^od  'verum  atquc  decern  euro  l^  rogo,  &"  omnis  m  hocfum. 

Hor.Ep.  I.  1. 1.  V.  II. 

What  right,  'what  true,  mjhatft  <vje  jiiftly  call. 

Let  this  be  all  my  Care -for  this  is  all.  Pope. 

I  Have  received  a  Le'Jter,  defirlng  me  to  be  very  faty- 
rical  upon  the  little  Muff  that  is  now  in  Fafhion  j  ano- 
ther informs  me  of  a  Pair  of  lilver  Garters  buckled 
below  the  Knee,  that  have  been  lately  feen  at  the  Rain- 
bo'w  Coffee-houfe  in  Fleetjireet ;  a  third  fends  me  an  heavy 
Complaint  againfl:  fringed  Gloves.  To  be  brief,  there  is 
fcarce  an  Ornament  of  either  Sex  which  one  or  other  of 
my  Correfpondents  has  not  inveigh'd  againft  with  fome 
JBitternefs,  and  recommended  to  my  Obfervation.  I 
muft  therefore,  once  for  all,  inform  my  Readers,  that  it 
is  not  my  Intention  to  link  the  Dignity  of  this  my  Paper 
with  Reflexions  upon  Red-heels  or  Top-knots,  but  ra- 
ther to  enter  into  the  Paffions  of  Mankind,  and  to  cor- 
re(5lthofe  depraved  Sentiments  that  give  Birth  to  all  thofe 
little  Extravagances  which  appear  in  their  outward 
Drefs  and  Behaviour.  Foppifli  and  fantaflick  Ornaments 
are  only  Indications  of  Vice,  not  criminal  in  themfelves. 
Extinguiih  Vanity  in  the  Mind,  and  you  naturally  re- 
trench the  little  Superfluities  of  Garniture  and  Equipage. 
The  Bloffoms  will  fall  of  themfelves,when  the  Root  that 
nourilhes  them  is  deltroyed. 

I  fhall  therefore,  as  I  have  faid,  apply  my  Remedies 
to  the  firfl  Seeds  and  Principles  of  an  affeded  Drefs,  with- 
out defcendingto  the  Drefs  itfelf ;  though  at  the  fame 
time  I  mull  own,  that  I  have  Thoughts  of  creating  an 
Officer  under  me,  to  be  intitled,  The  Cenfor  of  Jraall 
Wares,  and  of  allotting  him  one  Day  in  a  Week  for  the 
Execution  of  fuch  his  Office.  An  Operator  of  this  Na- 
ture might  act  under  me,  with  the  fame  Regard  as  a 
Surgeon  to  a  Phyfician  ;  the  one  might  be  employed  in 
healing  thofe  Blotches  and  Tumours  which  break  out  in 
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the  Bod}%  while  the  other  is  fweetning  the  Blood  and 
rcdifying  the  Conftitution.  To  fpeak  truly,  the  young 
People  of  both  Sexes  are  fo  v/onderfally  apt  to  fhoot  out 
into  long  Swords  orfweeping  Trains,  bufiiyHead-drefT&s 
or  full-bottom'd  Periwigs,  with  feveral  other  Incum- 
brances of  Drefs^that  they  ftand  in  need  of  being  pruned 
■v>ery  frequently,  led  they  iliould  be  oppreffed  with  Orna- 
ments, and  over-run  with  the  Luxuriance  of  their  Ha- 
bits. I  am  much  in  doubt,  whether  I  Ihould  give  the 
preference  to  a  Quaker  that  is  trimmed  clofeand  almofi 
cut  to  the  Quick,  or  to  a  Beau  that  is  loaden  with  fuch  a 
Redundance  of  Excrefcences.  I  muft  therefore  defire 
my  Correfpondents  to  let  me  know  how  they  approve 
zny  Projedl,  and  whether  they  think  the  erecting  of  fuch 
a  petty  Cenforfhip  may  not  turn  to  the  Emolument  of 
the  Publick  ;  for  I  would  not  do  any  thing  of  this  Na- 
ture rafhly  and  v/ithout  Advice. 

THERE  is  another  Set  of  Correfpondents  to  whom 
muil  addrefs  myfelf  in  the  fecoixi  Place ;  I  mean  fuch 
as  fill  their  Letters  with  private  Scandal  and  black  Ac- 
counts of  particular  Perfons  and  Families.  The  World  is 
fo  full  of  Ill-nature,  that  I  have  Lampoons  fent  me  by 
People  who  cannot  fpdl,  and  Satires  compofed  bytliofe 
who  fcarce  know  how  to  write.  By  the  laft  Pofl:  in  par- 
ticular I  received  a  Packet  of  Scandal  which  is  not  le- 
-gible  ;  and  have  a  whole  Bundle  of  Letters  in  Womens 
Hands  that  are  full  of  Blots  and  Calumnies,  infomuch, 
that  v/hen  I  fee  the  Name  Calia,  Phillis,  Pajhra,  or  the 
like,  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Scrawl,  I  conclude  on  courfe 
that  it  brings  me  feme  Account  of  a  fallen  Virgin,  a 
faithlefs  Wife,  or  an  amoroiTi  Widow.    I  muft  therefore 
inform  thefe  my  Ccrrcfpondents,  that  it  is  not  my  De- 
iigp  to  be  a  PubUlher  of  Intrigues  and  Cuckoldoms,  or 
•to  bring  little  infamous  -tories  out  of  their  prefcnt  lurk- 
ing-holes into  broaci  Day-light,  if  I  attack  the  Vicious, 
1  Ihall  only  fct  upon  the.-i  in  a  Lody;  and  v/ill  not  be 
provoked  by  the  worft  Ufage  I  can  receive  from  ethers, 
to  make  an  Example  of  any  particular   Criminal.     In 
Ihort,  I  have  fo  much  of  a  Dra^ocanfir  in  me,  that  I  fhall 
pafs  over  a  ling'e  Foe  to  charge  whole  Armtes.    It  is  not 
Lais  nor Siletms^  but  the  Harlot  and  the  Drunkard,  whom 
i.  fbali  endeavour  to  expofe ;  and  Ihall  confider  the  Crime 
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as  it  appears  in  a  Species,  not  as  it  is  circumftanced  in  an 
Individual.  I  think  it  was  Caligula,  who  wilhed  the 
whole  City  of  Rome  had  but  one  Neck,  that  he  might 
behead  them  at  a  Blow.  I  fhall  do  out  of  Humanity, 
■what  that  Emperor  would  have  done  in  the  Cruelty  of 
his  Temper,  and  aim  every  Stroke  at  a  colleftive  Body 
of  Offenders.  At  the  fame  time  I  am  very  fenfible,  that 
nothing  fpreads  a  Paper  like  private  Calumny  and  De- 
famation J  but  as  my  Speculations  are  not  under  this 
Neceflity,  they  are  not  expofed  to  this  Temptation. 

IN  the  next  Place  I  mull  apply  myfelf  to  my  Party 
Correfpondents,  who  are  continually  teazing  me  to  take 
notice  of  one  another's  Proceedings.     Plow  often  am  I 
afked  by  both  Sides,  if  it  is  poifible  for  me  to  be  an  un- 
concerned Spectator  of  the  Rogueries  that  are  commit- 
ted by  the  Party  which  isoppofite  to  him  that  writes  the 
I.etter.    About  two  Days  fmce  I  Vwas  reproached  with  an 
old  Grecian  Law,  that  forbids  any  Man  to  rtand  as  a  Neu- 
ter or  a  Looker-on  in  theDivifionsof  his  Country.  How- 
ever, as  I  am  very  feniible  my  Paper  would  lofe  its  whole 
Effeft,  Ihould  it  run  into  the  Outrages  of  a  Party,  I  fhall 
take  care  to  keep  clear  of  every  thing  which  looks  that 
Way.    If  I  can  any  way  affuage  private  Inflammations, 
or  allay  publick  Ferments,  I  fliall  apply  myfelf  to  it 
with  my  utm.oft  Endeavours  ;   but  will  never  let  my 
Heart  reproach  me,  with  having  done  any  thing  to- 
wards increaling  thofe  Feuds  and  Animofities  that  ex- 
tinguiih  Religion,  deface  Government,  and  make  aNa.^. 
tion  miferable. 

WHAT  I  have  faid  under  the  three  foregoing  Heads, 
will,  I  am  afraid,  very  much  retrench  the  Number  of 
my  Correfpondents  :  I  ihall  tlierefore  acquaint  my  Rea- 
der, that  if  he  has  llarted  any  Hint  which  he  is  not  able 
to  purfue,  if  he  has  met  v/ith  any  furprifing  Story  which 
he  does  not  know  hov/  to  tell,  if  he  has  difcovered  any 
Epidemical  Vice  v/hich  has  efcaped  my  Obfervation,  or 
has  heard  of  any  uncommon  Virtue  v/hich  he  would  de- 
fn-e  to  publifh ;  in  ihort,  if  he  has  any  Materials  that  can 
furnifn  out  an  innocent  Diverfion,  I  fhall  promife  hlrn 
my  bell  Afiiftance  in  the  working  of  them  up  for  a  pub.^ 
Jick  Entertainment. 

THIS 
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THIS  Paper  my  Reader  will  find  was  intended  for 
an  Anfwer  to  a  Multitude  of  Correfpondents ;  but  I  hope 
he  will  pardon  me  if  I  fingle  out  one  of  them  in  parti- 
cular, who  has  made  me  fo  very  humble  a  Requefl,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  complying  with  it. 

To  the  S  p  E  c  T  A  r  o  R. 

SIR,  March  l^y  I710-II. 

I  AM  at  prefent  fo  unfortunate,  as  to  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  mind  my  own  Bufinefs :  and  therefore 
beg  of  you  that  you  will  be  pleafed  to  put  me  into 
fome  fmall  Poll:  under  you.  I  obferve  that  you  have 
appointed  your  Printer  and  Publiiher  to  receive  Letters 
and  Advertifements  for  the  City  of  London ;  and  fhall 
think  myfelf  very  much  honoured  by  you,  if  you  will 
appoint  me  to  take  in  Letters  and  Advertilements  for 
the  City  of  Wefl7ninjler  and  the  Dutchy  of  Lancajler. 
Though  I  cannot  promife  to  fill  fuch  an  Employment 
with  fufficient  Abilities,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  up 
with  Jnduftry  and  Fidelity  what  I  want  in  Parts  and 
Genius.     I  am, 

S      I     Ry 

Tour  imji  cledient  Ser^'atit, 
C  Charles  Lillie. 


N^  17        Tiiefday^  March  20, 


■  Tetrum  crate  Oinnia  ^oultum. 

Juv.  Sat.  10.  L  191." 
-   ■  ^  Vifags  rough. 

Deform  d,  unfeaturd.  Dryden. 

SINCE  our  Perfons  are  not  of  our  own  Making, 
when  they  are  fuch  as  appear  Defe£live  or  Uncome- 
ly, it  is,  methinks,  an  honcfl  and  laudable  Fortitude 
to  dare  to  be  Ugly;  at  leaftto  keep  ourfelves  from  being 
abafhed  with  a  Confcicufnefs  of  Imperfedioiis  which  we 

cannot 
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cannot  help,  and  in  which  there  Is  no  Guilt.  I  would 
not  defend  an  haggard  Beau,  for  paffing  away  much  time 
at  aGlafs,  and  giving  SofmeHes  and  Languiihing  Graces 
to  Deformity  :  All  I  intend  is,  that  v/e ought  to  be  con- 
tented with  our  Countenance  and  Shape,  fo  far,  as  never 
to  give  ourfelves  an  uneafy  Reflexion  on  that  Subjcfl. 
It  is  to  the  ordinary  People,  who  are  not  accuiliomed  to 
make  very  proper  Remarks  on  any  Occafion,  matter  of 
great  Jeft,  if  a  Man  enters  with  a  prominent  Pair  of 
Shoulders  into  an  Affembly,  or  is  diftinguilhed  by  anEx- 
panfion  of  Mouth,  or  Obliquity  of  Afpeft.  It  is  happy 
for  a  Man,  that  has  any  of  thefe  Odnefles  about  him  if 
he  can  be  as  merry  upon  himfelf,  as  others  are  apt  to  be 
upon  that  Occafion  :  When  he  can  pofTefs  himfelf  with 
fuch  a  Chearfulnefs,  Women  and  Children,  who  are  at 
firll  frighted  at  him.,  will  afterwards  be  as  much  pleafed 
with  him.  As  it  is  barbarous  in  others  to  rally  him  for 
natural  Defefts,  it  is  extremely  agreeable  when  he  can 
jeft  upon  himfelf  for  them. 

MADAM  Maintenon\  firft  Hufbaad  was  an  Hero  in 
this  Kind,  and  has  drawn  many  Pleafantrles  from  the  Ir- 
regularity of  his  Shape,  which  he  defcribes  as  very  much 
refembling  the  Letter  Z.  He  diverts  himfelf  likewife  by 
reprefenting  to  his  Reader  the  Make  of  an  Engine  and 
PuUy,  with  which  he  ufcd  to  take  off  his  Hat.  When 
there  happens  to  be  any  thing  ridiculous  in  a  Vifage,  and 
the  Owner  of  it  thinks  it  an  Afpeft  of  Dignity,  he  muft 
be  of  very  great  Quality  to  be  exempt  from  Rallery  : 
The  bell  Expedient  therefore  Is  to  be  pleafant  upon  him- 
felf. Prince  Harry  and  Faljiaff^  in  Shakejpear,  have 
carried  the  Ridicule  upon  Fat  and  Lean  as  far  as  it  will 
go.  Faljiaf  is  humoroufly  called  Woolfack,  Bed-prejjer, 
and  Hill  of  Flejh ;  Harry ^  a  Star-veling,  an  Ehes-Jkin,  a 
Sheath,  a  Bo^-cafe,  and  a  Tuck.  There  is  in  leveral 
Incidents  of  the  Converfation  between  them,  the  Jeft  ftill 
kept  up  upon  the  Perfon.  Great  Tendernefs  and  Senfi- 
bility  in  this  Point  is  one  of  the  greateft  Weakneffes  of 
Self-Love.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  a  little  unhappy  in 
the  Mold  of  my  Face,  which  is  not  quite  fo  long  as  It 
S3  broad :  Whether  this  might  not  partly  arife  from  my 
opening  my  Mouth  much  feldom.er  than  other  People^ 
and  by  Confequence  not  fo  much  iengthning  the  Fibres 
Vol..  I.  D  t^ 
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of  my  Viiage,  I  am  not  at  leifure  to  determine.  How- 
ever it  be,  1  have  been  often  put  out  of  Countenance  by 
the  Shortnefs  of  my  Face,  and  was  formerly  at  great 
pains  in  concealing  it  by  wearing  a  Periwig  with  an 
high  Foretop,  and  letting  my  Beard  grow.  But  now  I 
have  thoroughly  got  over  this  Delicacy,  and  could  be 
contented  with  a  much  Ihorter,  provided  it  might  qualify 
me  for  a  Member  of  the  Merry  Club,  which  the  following 
Letter  g-ives  me  an  Account  of.  I  have  received  it  from 
Oxford^  and  as  it  abounds  with  the  Spirit  of  Mirth  and 
Good-humour  which  is  natural  to  that  Place,  I  fhall  fet 
it  down  Word  for  Word  as  it  came  to  me. 

Moji  profound  Sir, 

HAVING  been  very  well  entertained,  in  the  laft 
of  your  Speculations  that  I  have  yet  feen,  by 
your  Specimen  upon  Clubs,  which  I  therefore  hope  you 
will  continue,  I  fhall  take  the  Liberty  to  furnilh  you 
with  a  brief  Account  of  fuch  a  one  as  perhaps  you  have 
not  feen  in  all  yourTra\''els,  unlefs  it  was  your  Fortune 
to  touch  upon  fome  of  the  woody  Parts  of  the  African 
Continent,  in  your  Voyage  to  or  from  Grand  Cairo, 
There  have  arofe  in  this  Univerfity  (long  fmce  you 
left  us  without  faying  any  thing)  feveral  of  thefe  in- 
ferior Hebdomadal  Societies,  as  the  Puyining  Club,  the 
Witty  Club,  and  amongft  the  reft,  the  Hatidfom  Club  j 
as  a  Burlclk  upon  which,  a  certain  merry  Species, 
that  feem  to  have  come  into  the  World  in  Malkerade, 
for  fome  Years  laft  paft  have  aflbciated  themfelves  to- 
gether, and  afTumed  the  Name  of  the  Ugly  Club  :  This 
ill-favoured  Fraternity  confifts  of  aPrefident  and  twelve 
Fellows ;  the  Choice  of  which  is  not  confined  by  Pa- 
tent to  any  particular  Foundation,  (as  St.  Jolm\  Men 
vvouW  have  the  World  believe,  and  have  therefore 
eredted  a  feparate  Society  within  themfelves)  but  Li- 
berty is  left  to  ele(fi  from  any  School  in  Great-Britain, 
provided  the  Candidates  be  within  the  Rules  of  the 
Club,  as  fet  forth  in  a  Table,  intitled.  The  Aa  cf 
Deformity,  A  Claufe  or  two  of  which  I  ihall  tranfmit 
to  you. 

*  I.  THAT  no  Perfon  whatfoever  fhall  be  admitted 
^  without  a  vifible  Quearity  in  his  Afpe<ft,  or  peculiar 

*  Caft 
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*  Caft  of  Countenance  ;  of  which  the  Prefident  and 

*  Officers  for  the  time  being  are  to  determine,  and  the 

*  Prefident  to  have  the  calling  Voice. 

*  II.  THAT  a  fingular  regard  be  had,  upon  E>:a- 

*  mination,  to   the  Gibbofity  of  the  Gentlemen  that 

*  offer   themfelves,  as  Founders  Kinfmen  ;   or   to  the 

*  Obliquity  of  their  Figure,  in  what  fort  foever. 

*  III.  T  H  A  T  if  the  Quantity  o£  any  Man's  Nofe 

*  be  eminently  mifcalculated,  whether  as  to  Length  or 

*  Breadth,  he  fliall  have  ajuil  Pretence  to  be  elected. 

'^  Lafily^  THAT  if  there  fnall  be  two  or  more  Com- 

*  petitors  for  the  fame  Vacancy,  ceteris  farihus^  he  that 

*  has  the  thickefl  Skin  to  have  the  Preference. 

*  EVERY  frefh  Member,  upon  his  firft  Night,  is 

*  to  entertain  tlie  Company  with  aDiili  of  Cod-iifh,  and 

*  a  Speech  in  Praife  of  ^fop  ;  whofe  Portraiture  they 

*  have  in   full   Proportion,    or  rather   Difproportion, 
'  over  the  Chimney  ;  and  their  Defign  is,  as  foon  as 

*  their  Funds  are   fufficient,  to  purchafe  the  Heads  of 

*  TherJiteSy  Duns  Scotus,   Scarro'a,   Htidjbras,  and   the  old 

*  Gentleman  in  Oldham,  with  all  the  celebrated  ill  Face* 
"*  of  Antiquity,  as  Furniture  for  the  Club-Room. 

*  AS  they  have  always  been  profefTed  Admirers  of 

*  the  other  Sex,  fo  they  unanimoufly  declare  that  they 

*  will  give  all  poffible  Encouragement  to  fuch  as  will 

*  take  the  Benefit  of  the  Statute,  though  none  yet  have 

*  appeared  to  do  it. 

*  T  H  E  worthy  Prefident,  who  is  their  moll  devoted 

*  Champion,  has  lately  Ihewn  me  tv;'o  Copies  of  Verfes 
'  compofed  by  a  Gentleman  of  this  Society  ;  the  firll,  a 

*  Congratulatory  Ode  infcribed  to  Mrs.  Touch-iijood,  upon 

*  the  lofs  of  her  two  Fore-teeth ;  the  other,  a  Panegyrick 

*  upon  Mrs.  Andiron  2,  left  Shoulder.     Mrs.  Vizard  (he 

*  fays)  fince  the  Small-Pox,  is  grown  tolerably  ugly,  and 

*  a  top  Toll  in  the  Club  j  but  I  never  heard  him  To  la  villi 

*  of  his  fine  Things,  as  upon  old  Nell  Trot,  who  conllant- 

*  ly  officiates  at  their  Table  ;  her  he  even  adores  and  ex- 

*  tols  as  the  very  Counterpart  of  Mother  Shipton ;  in  Ihort, 

*  Nell  (fays  he)  is  one  of  the  Extraordinary  Works  of 

*  Nature  ;  but  as  for  Complexion,  Shape,  and  Features, 

*  fo  valued  by  others,  they  are  all  mere  Outfide  and 

*  Symmetry,  which  is  his  Averlion.     Give  me  leave  to 
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*  add,  that  the  Prefident  is  a  facetious  pleafant  Gentle- 

*  man,  and  never  more  fo,  than  when  he  has  got  (as  he 
'  calls  'em)  his  dear  Mummers  about  him ;  and  he  of- 

*  ten  protefts  it  does  him  good  to  meet  a  Fellow  with 

*  a  right  genuine  Grimace  in  his  Air,  (which  is  fo  a- 

*  greeable  in  the  generality  of  the  Fre?ich  Nation  ;)  and, 

*  as  an  Inllance  of  his  Sincerity  in  this  Particular,  he  gave 

*  me  a  Sight  of  a  Lift  in  his  Pocket-book  of  all  of  this 
'  Clafs,  who  for  thefe  five  YeaK  have  fallen  under  his 

*  Obfervation,  with  himfelf  at  the  Head  of  'em,  and 
'  in  the  Rear  (as  one  of  a  promifmg  and  improving 
'  Afped) 

SIR, 

Oxford,  Tour  Obliged  and 

March  12,   1710.  Humble  Ser^-vant, 

R  Alexander  Carbuncle. 

N"^  18     Wedjiejday^   March  21, 

— ' 1  '  ' 

—         Equitis  qiioquejam  migra-uit  ab  aure  njoluptas 
Omnis  ad  incertos  oculos  i^  gaudia  'uana. 

Hor.  Ep.  I.  I.  2.  V.  187, 

IBut  nonjo  our  Nobles  too  are  Tops  and'vainy 
NegleSl  the  Senfe,  but  lo<ve  the  painted  Scene. 

Creech. 

IT  is  my  Deiign  in  this  Paper  to  deliver  down  to  Po- 
^flerity  a  faithful  Account  of  the  Italian  Opera,  and  of 
^he  gradual  Progrefs  which  it  has  made  upon  the 
"EngliJ}j  Stage  ;  for  there  is  no  queftion  but  our  great 
Grand-children  will  be  very  curious  to  know  the  Rea- 
ioTi  why  their  Forefathers  ufed  to  fit  together  like  an 
Audience  of  Foreigners  in  their  own  Country,  and  to 
hear  whole  Plays  a6ted  before  them  in  a  Tongue  which 
they  did  not  underftand. 

AR  S INO  E  was  the  firft  Opera  that  gave  us  a  Tafte 
^i^ Italian  Muiic.  The  great  Succefs  this  Opera  met  with, 
produced  fome  Attempts  of  forming  Pieces  upon  Italian 

Flans, 
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Plans,  which  fhould  give  a  more  natural  and  reafonable 
Entertainment  than  what  can  be  met  with  in  the  elaborate 
Trifles  of  that  Nation.  This  alarmed  the  Poetafters  and 
Fidlers  of  the  Town,  who  were  ufed  to  deal  in  a  more 
ordinary  kind  of  Ware  ;  and  therefore  laid  down  an 
eftablifhed  Rule,  which  is  received  as  fuch  to  this  Day, 
That  nothing  is  capahk  of  bei?ig  'well  fet  to  Miijtc,  that  /> 
not  Noufenfe. 

THIS  Maxim  was  no  fooner  received,  but  we  imme- 
diately fell  to  tranfiating  the  Italian  Operas ;  and  as  there 
was  no  great  Danger  of  hurting  the  Senfe  of  thofe  extraor- 
dinary Pieces,  cm-  Authors  v/ould  often  make  Words  of 
their  own  which  were  intirely  foreign  to  the  Meaning  of 
the  PaiTages  they  pretended  to  translate;  their  chief  Care 
being  to  make  the  Numbers  o^  t}vQ  Englij^  Verfe  anfwer 
to  thofe  of  the  Italian,  that  both  of  them  might  go  to  the 
fame  Tune.     Thus  the  famous  Song  in  Camilla, 

Barbara  Jt  t^intendo,  ^c. 
Barbarous  Woman,  yes,  I  know  your  Meaning, 

which  expreffes  the  Pvefentments  of  an  angry  Lover,  was 
tranllated  into  th2iX.E?igli/h  Lamentation, 

Frail  are  a  Louvers  Hopes,  &c. 

And  it  was  pleafant  enough  to  fee  the  mofl  refined  Per- 
fons  of  the  Britijh  Nation  dying  away  and  languiihing, 
to  Notes  that  were  filled  with  a  Spirit  of  Rage  and  Indig- 
nation. It  happened  alfo  very  frequently,  where  the 
Senfe  was  rightly  tranflated,  the  neceffary  Tranfpofitioa 
of  Words,  which  were  drawn  out  of  the  Phrafe  of  one 
Tongue  into  that  of  another,  made  the  Mufic  appear 
very  abfurd  in  one  Tongue  that  was  very  natural  in  the- 
other.  I  remember  an  Italian  Verfe  that  ran  thus  Word 
for  Word, 

A7zd  turiid  my  Rage  into  Pity  ; 
which  the  EngliJ^  for  Rhyme  fake  tranflated,,. 
Andi7tto  Pity  turn  d  my  Rage. 

By  this  means  the  foft  Notes  that  were  adapted  to  Pity 
in  the  Italiany  fell  upon  the  Word  Rage  in  the  EngUjh  ; 
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and  the  angry  Sounds  that  were  turned  to  Rage  in  the 
Original,  were  made  to  exprefs  Pity  in  the  Tranflation. 
It  oftentimes  happened  likewife,  that  the  linefl  Notes  in 
the  Air  fell  upon  the  mofl  infignificant  Words  in  the 
Sentence.  I  have  known  the  Woid.Jnd  purfued  through 
the  whole  Gamut,  have  been  entertained  with  many  a 
melodious  The,  and  have  heard  the  moll  beautiful  Graces, 
Quavers,  and  Divifions  beftowed  upon  Then,  For,  and 
From  ',  to  the  eternal  Honour  of  our  Englijh  Particles. 

THE  next  Step  to  our  Refinement,  was  the  introdu- 
cing of  Italian  Aclors  into  our  Opera  ;  who  fung  their 
Parts  in  their  own  Language,  at  the  fame  tim.e  that  our 
Countrymen  perform.ed  theirs  in  our  native  Tongue. 
The  King  or  Hero  of  the  Play  generally  fpoke  in  Italian, 
and  his  Slaves  anfwered  him  in  Englijh :  The  Lover  fre- 
quently made  his  Court,  and  gained  the  Heart  of  his  Prin- 
cefs,  in  a  Language  which  Ihe  did  not  underlland.  One 
would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to  have  carried  on 
Dialogues  after  this  manner,  without  an  Interpreter  be- 
tween the  Perfons  that  converfed  together  ;  but  this  was 
the  State  of  the  Engli/h  Stage  for  about  three  Years, 

AT  length  the  Audience  grew  tired  of  underftanding 
Half  the  Opera ;  and  therefore  to  eafe  themfelves  intirely 
of  the  Fatigue  of  Thinking,  have  fo  ordered  it  at 
prefent,  that  the  whole  Opera  is  performed  in  an  un- 
known Tongue.  We  no  longer  underlland  the  Lan- 
guage of  our  own  Stage;  infomuch  that  I  have  often 
been  afraid,  when  I  have  feen  our  Italian  Performers 
chattering  in  the  Vehemence  of  Action,  that  they  have 
been  calling  us  Names,  and  abufmg  us  among  themfelves  ; 
but  I  hope,  lince  we  do  put  fuch  an  entire  Confidence  in 
them,  they  will  not  talk  againft  us  before  our  Faces, 
though  they  may  do  it  with  the  fame  Safety  as  if  it  were 
behind  our  Backs,  In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  forbear 
thinking  how  naturally  an  Hiftorian  who  writes  two  or 
three  hundred  Years  hence,  and  does  not  know  theTafle 
of  his  wife  Forefathers,will  make  the  followingReflexion, 
In  the  Beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  the  Italian 
Tongue  ivas  fo  iKell  underfood  in  England,  that  Operas 
*uere  aSled  on  the  public  Stage  in  that  Language. 

ONE  fcarce  knows  how  to  be  ferious  in  the  Confu- 
tation of   an  Abfurdity  that  fhews  itfelf   at  the  firft 

Sight. 
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Sight.  It  does  not  want  any  great  meafure  of  Senfe  to 
fee  the  Ridicule  of  this  monftrous  Pradice  ;  but  what 
makes  it  the  more  aftonilhing,  it  is  not  the  Tafte  of  the 
Rabble,  but  of  Perfons  of  the  greatefl  Politenefs,  which 
has  eftablifhed  it. 

IF  the  Italia?is  have  a  Genius  for  Muiic  above  the 
Englijhy  xkQEngliJh  have  a  Genius  for  other  Performances 
of  a  much  higher  Nature,  and  capable  of  giving  the 
Mind  a  much  nobler  Entertainment.  Would  one  think 
it  was  pofTible  (at  a  time  when  an  Author  lived  that  was 
able  to  write  the  Phadra  and  Hippolitus)  for  a  People  to 
be  fo  ftupidly  fond  of  the  Italian  Opera,  as  fcarce  to  give 
a  third  Day's  Hearing  to  that  admirable  Tragedy  ?  Mu- 
fic  is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  Entertainment :  but  if  it 
would  take  the  intire  Poifeffion  of  our  Ears,  if  it  v.fonld 
make  us  incapable  of  hearing  Senfe,  if  it  would  exclude 
Arts  that  have  a  much  greater  Tendency  to  the  Refine- 
ment of  Human  Nature ;  I  mull  confefs  I  would  allow  it 
no  better  Quarter  than  Plato  has  done,  who  banifhes  it 
out  of  his  Commonv/ealth. 

AT  prefent,  our  Notions  of  Mufic  are  fo  very  un- 
certain, that  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  we  like  j  only, 
in  general,  we  are  tranfported  with  any  thing  that  is  not 
Englijh :  So  it  be  of  a  foreign  Growth,  let  it  be  Italian^ 
Trench^  or  High-Dutch,  it  is  the  fame  thing.  In  fhort, 
our  Englijh  Mufic  is  quite  rooted  out,  and  nothing  yet 
planted  in  its  ftead. 

WHEN  a  Royal  Palace  is  burnt  to  the  Ground,  every 
Man  is  at  liberty  to  prefent  his  Plan  for  anew  one  ;  and 
though  it  be  but  indifferently  put  together,  it  may  furniih 
feveral  Hints  that  may  be  of  \^{q  to  a  good  Architefl.  I 
fhall  take  the  fame  Liberty  in  a  following  Paper,  of  giving 
my  Opinion  upon  the  Subjetfl  of  Mufic ;  which  I  Ihall  lay 
down  only  in  a  problematical  Manner,  to  be  confidered 
by  thofe  who  are  Mailers  in  the  Art.  C 
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Di  henefecerunti  inopis  me  quadjuc  pufiUl 
finxerunt  animi,  rarb  (Iff  perpauca  loquentis, 

Hor.  Sat.  4.  1.  i.  v.  17, 

^hank  Hea'vn  that  made  me  cf  a-n  humble  Mind  i 
^0  Action  little y  lejs  to  Words  indindl 

•RESERVING  one  Perfon  behold  another,  who 
was  an  utter  Stranp-er  to  him,  with  a  Caftofhis 
Eye,  which,  methought,  exprefTed  an  EiTiotion 
©f  Heart  very  different  from  what  could  be  raifed  by 
an  Obj^d  fo  agreeable  as  the  Gentleman  he  looked  at, 
I  began  to  coniider,  not  without  fome  fecret  Sorrow, 
the  Condition  of  an  Envious  Man.  Some  have  fancied 
that  Envy  has  a  certain  magical  Force  in  it,  and  that 
the  Eyes  of  the  Envious  have  by  their  Fafcination  blafted 
the  Enjoyments  of  the  Happy.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  fays. 
Some  have  been  fo  curious  as  to  remark  the  Times  and 
Seafons  when  the  Stroke  of  an  envious  Eye  is  moft 
effcftually  pernicious,  and  have  obfervedthat  it  has  been 
when  the  Perfon  envied  has  been  in  any  Circumftance 
of  Glory  and  Triumph.  At  fuch  a  time  the  Mind  of 
the  profperous  Man  goes,  as  it  v/ere,  abroad,  among 
things  without  him.,  and  is  more  expofed  to  the  Malig- 
nity. But  I  Ihall  not  dwell  upon  Speculations  fo  abilrafted 
as  this,  or  repeat  the  many  excellent  Things  which  one 
might  colled  out  of  Authors  upon  this  miferable  Af- 
feclion  ;  but  keeping  in  the  Road  of  common  Life,  con- 
fider  the  envious  Man  with  relation  to  thefe  three  Head?, 
His  Pains,  His  Reliefs,  and  His  Happinefs. 

THE  Envious  Man  is  in  Pain  upon  all  Occafions 
which  ought  to  give  him  Pleafure.  1  he  Relifh  of  his 
Life  is  inverted  ;  and  the  Objctts  v.'hlch  adminifter  the 
higheft  Satisfaftion  to  thofe  who  are  exempt  from  this 
PaiTion,  give  the  quickeft  Pangs  to  Perfonswho  are  fub- 

jcift 
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je6l  to  it.    All  the  Perfeflions  of  their  Fellow-Creatures 
are  odious  :    Youth,  Beauty,  Valour  and  Wifdom  are- 
Provocations  of  their  Difpleafure.     What  a  Wretched 
and  Apoftate  State  is  this !  To  be  offended  with  Ex- 
cellence, and  to  hate  a  Man  becaufe  we  approve  him  ! 
The  Condition  of  the  Envious  Man  is  the  moft  empha- 
tically miferable ;  he  is  not  only  incapable  of  rejoicing  in 
another's  Meritor  Succefs,  but  lives  in  a  World  wherein 
all  Mankind  are  in  a  Plot  againll  his  Quiet,  by  ftudying 
their  own  Happinefs  and  Advantage.     J^Vill  Pro/per  is 
an  honeft  Talc-bearer,  he  makes  it  his  Bufmefs  to  join; 
in  Converfation  with  Envious  Men.    He  points  to  fuch. 
an  handfom  young   Fellow,  and  whifpers  that  he  is 
fecretly  married  to  a  great  Fortune  :  When  they  doubt,, 
he  adds  Circumftances  to  prove  it  ;  and  never  fails  to= 
aggravate  their  Diftrefs,  by  afliiring  'em,  that,  to  his 
Knowledge,  he  has  an  Uncle  will  leave  him  fome  Thou- 
fands.    Will  has  many  Arts  of  this  kind  to  torture  this- 
fort  of  Temper,  and  delights  in  it.  When  he  finds  them 
change  Colour,  and  fay  faintly  they  wilh  fuch  a  Piece  of 
News  is  true,  he  has  the  Malice  to  fpeak  fome  good  or 
ether  of  every  Man  of  their  Acquaintance. 

THE  Reliefs  of  the  Envious  Man  are  thofe  little; 
Blemifhes  and  Imperfedions  that  difcover  themfelves  in^ 
an  Pi  luilrious  Char  after.  It  is  matter  of  great  Confo- 
lation  to  an  Envious  Perfon,  when  a  Man  of  known 
Honour  does  a  thing  unworthy  himfclf :  Or  when  any 
Aftion  v/hich  was  well  executed,  upon  better  Informa- 
tion appears  fo  altered  in  its  Circumilances,  that  the 
Fame  of  it  is  divided  among  many,  inftead  of  being 
attributed  to  One..  This  is  afecret  Satisfaftion  to  thefe. 
Malignants;  for  the  Perfon  whom  they  before  could  not 
but  admire,  they  fancy  is  nearer  their  own  Condition  as- 
foon  as  his  Merit  is  Ihared  among  others.  I  remember 
fome  Years  ago  there  came  out  an  excellent  Poem  witli- 
out  the  Name,  of  the  Author..  The  little  Wits,  whjo 
were  incapable  cf  Writmg  it,  began  to  pull  in  pieces 
the  fuppofed  Writer.  V/hen  that  would  not  do,  they 
took  great  pains  to  fupprefs  the  Opinion  that  it  was  his,. 
That  again  failed.  1  he  next  Refuge  was  to  fay  it  was 
overlooked  by  ene  Man,  and  many  Pages  wholly  writ- 
ten by  another.    An  honeft  Fellow   who  fat  among  a 
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Clufter  of  them  in  debate  on  this  Subje£i,  cried  out. 
Gentlemen,  if  you  are  fm-e  none  of  yon  yotirfelves  had  an 
Hand  in  it,  you  are  but  <v:here  you  ■^jcere,  nAjhoever  ivrit  it. 
But  the  mofb  ufual  Succour  to  the  Envious,  in  cafes 
of  namelefs  Merit  in  this  kind,  is  to  keep  the  Pro- 
perty, if  poffible,  unfixed,  and  by  that  means  to  hin- 
der the  Reputation  of  it  from  falling  upon  any  parti= 
cular  Perfon.  You  fee  an  Envious  Man  clear  up  hfs 
Countenance,  if  in  the  Relation  of  any  Man's  Great 
Happinefs  in  one  Point,  you  mention  his  Uneafmefs  in 
another.  When  he  hears  fuch  a  one  is  very  rich  he 
turns  pale,  but  recovers  when  you  add  that  he  has  many 
Children.  In  a  word,  the  only  fure  Way  to  an  Envious 
Man's  Favour,  is  not  to  deferve  it. 

B  UT  if  we  confider  the  Envious  Man  in  Delight,  it 
is  like  reading  the  Seat  of  a  Giant  in  a  Romance  -,  the 
Magnificence  of  his  Houfe  confifts  in  the  many  Limbs 
of  Men  whom  he  has  ilain.  If  any  who  promifed  them- 
felves  Succefs  in  any  uncommon  Undertaking  mifcarry 
in  the  Attempt,  or  he  that  aimed  at  what  would  have 
been  Ufeful  and  Laudable,  meets  with  Contempt  and 
Derifion,  the  Envious  Man,  under  the  Colour  of  hating 
Vain-glory,  can  fmile  with  an  inward  Wantonnefs  of 
Heart  at  the  ill  EiFed  it  may  have  upon  an  honell  Am- 
bition for  the  future. 

HAVING  throughly  confidered  the  Nature  of 
this  Paffion,  I  have  made  it  my  Study  to  avoid  the 
Envy  that  may  accrue  to  me  from  thefe  my  Specu- 
lations J  and  if  I  am  not  miftaken  in  myfelf,  I  think 
I  have  a  Genius  to  efcape  it.  Upon  hearing  in  a 
CofFee-hoafe  one  of  my  Papers  commended,  I  imme- 
diately apprehended  the  Envy  that  would  fpring  from 
that  Applaufe  ;  and  therefore  gave  a  Defcription  of 
my  Face  the  next  Day  ;  being  refolved,  as  I  grow  in 
Reputation  for  Wit,  to  refign  my  Pretenfions  to  Beauty, 
This,  I  hope,  may  give  fome  Eafe  to  thefe  unhappy 
Gentlemen,  who  do  me  the  Honour  to  torment  them- 
felves  upon  the  Account  of  this  my  Paper.  As  their 
Cafe  is  very  deplorable,  and  deferves  CompaiTion,  I 
fhall  fometimes  be  dull,  In  Pity  to  them,  and  will  from 
time  to  time  adrninifter  Confolations  to  them  by  fur- 
liner  Difcoveries  of  my  Perfoa.     lathe  mean  while,  if 
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any  one  fays  the  Spectator  has  Wit,  it  may  be 
fome  Relief  to  them,  to  think  that  he  does  not  fhew 
it  in  Company.  And  if  any  one  praifes  his  Morality, 
they  may  comfort  themfelves  by  confidering  that  his 
Face  is  none  of  the  longeft,  R 

N^  20        Friday^  March  23. 


Horn.  II.  I.  1.  225, 
Thou  Dog  in  Forehead.  <  Popg. 

AMONG  the  other  hardy  Undertakings  which  I 
have  propofed  to  myfelf,  that  of  the  Corredion 
of  Impudence  is  what  I  have  very  much  at 
Heart.  This  in  a  particular  Manner  is  my  Province  as 
Spectator  ;  for  it  is  generally  an  Offence  com- 
mitted by  the  Eyes,  and  that  againft  fuch  as  the  Of- 
fenders would  perhaps  never  have  an  Opportunity  of 
injuring  any  other  Way.  The  following  Letter  is  a 
Complaint  of  a  young  Lady,  who  fets  forth  a  Trefpafs 
of  this  kind,  with  that  Command  of  herfelf  as  befits 
Beauty  and  Innocence,  and  yet  with  fo  much  Spirit  as 
fufficiently  exprefTes  her  Indignation.  The  Avhole  Tranf- 
adlion  is  performed  with  the  Eyes ;  and  the  Crime  is 
no  lefs  than  employing  them  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to 
divert  the  Eyes  of  others  from  the  belt  Ufe  they  cant 
Biyake  of  them,  even  looking  up  to  Heaven. 

SIR, 

*  nr^  HERE  never  was  (I  believe)  an   acceptable- 

*  ■*-     Man  but  had  fome  aukward   Imitators.     Ever 

*  fince  the  Spectator  appeared,  have  I  remarked 

*  a  kind  of  Men,  whom  I  choofe  to  call  Starers ;  that 

*  without   any  regard  to   Time,    Place,  or  Modelty,. 

*  difturb  ^  large  Company  witK  their  impertinent  Eyes,. 

*  Spe% 
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Speflators  make  up  a  proper  Afiembly  for  a  Puppet- 

*  Show  or  a  Bear-Garden ;  but  devout  Supplicants  and 

*  "attentive  Hearers,  are  the  Audience  one  ought  to  ex- 

*  peft   in    Churches.     I  am.  Sir,  Member   of  a  fmall 

*  pious  Congregation  near  one  of  the  North  Gates  of 

*  this  City ;  much  the  greater  Part  of  us  indeed  are 

*  Females,  arxd  ufed  to  behave  ourfelves  in    a  rep-ular 
'  attentive  manner,  till  very  lately  one  whole  Ifle  has 

*  been  dillurbed  v/ith  one  of  thefe  monftrous   Starers  ; 

*  he's  the  Head  taller  than  anv  one  in  the  Church;  but 

*  for  the  greater  Advantage  of  expofing  himfelf,  ftands 
.•  upon  a  Haffock,  and  commands  the  whole  Congre- 

*  gation,  to  the  great  Annoyance  of  the  devouteft  Part 

*  of  the  Auditory  ;  for  what  with  Elufhing,  Confufion, 
'  and  Vexation,  we  can  neither  mind   the  Prayers  nor 

*  Sermon.     Your  Animadverfion  upon  this  Infolence 

*  would  be  a  great  Favour  to, 

SIR, 

Tour  mojl  hiwihle  Ser'vcmty   . 

s.  c. 

I  have  frequently  feen  of  this  fort  of  Fellows,  and 
do  not  think  there  can  be  a  greater  Aggi'avation  of  aji 
Oifence,  than  that  it  is  commxitted  where  the  Criminal 
is  protected  by  the  Sacrednefs  of  the  Place  which  he 
violates.  Mairy  Reflexions  of  this  fort  might  be  very 
juillv  made  upon  this  kind  of  Behaviour,  but  a  Starer 
is  not  ufually  a  Perfon  to  be  convinced  by  the  P.eafoa 
of  the  thing,  and  a  Fellow  that  is  capable  of  ihewing 
an  impudent  Front  before  a  whole  Congregation,  and 
can  bear  being  a  public  Speflacle,  is  not  {o  eafry 
rebuked  as  to  amend  by  Admonitions.  If  therefore  my 
Correfpondent  does  not  inform  me,  that  within  feven 
Days  after  this  Date  the  Barbarian  does  not  at  leait 
iland  upon  his  own  Legs  only,  v/ithout  an  Eminence^ 
jny  Friend  Will  Pro/per  has  promifed  to  take  an  Haf- 
ifock  oppoilte  to  him,  and  ftare  againft  him  in  Defence 
of  the  Ladies.  I  have  given  him  Directions,  accord- 
ing to  the  moft  exac>  Rules  of  Optics,  to  place  himfelf 
ill  fuch  a  manner  that  he  Ihall  meet  his  Eyes  where-ever 

he 
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he  throws  them  :  I  have  Hopes  that  when  Will  con- 
fronts him,  and  all  the  Ladies,  in  whofe  Behalf  he  en- 
gages him,  call  kind  Looks  and  Wifhes  of  Succefs  at 
thetr  Champion,  lie  will  have  fome  Shame,  and  feel  a 
little  of  the  Pain  he  has  fo  often  put  others  to,  of  being 
out  of  Countenance. 

IT   has  indeed   been  Time  out  of  Mind   generally 
remarked,  and  as  often  lamented,  that  this  Family  of 
Starers  have  infefted  public  Afiemblies  :    And  I  know 
no   other  Way  to  obviate  {o  great  an  Evil,  except,  iiT 
.the  Cafe  of  fixing  their  Eyes  upon  Women,  fome  Male 
Friend  will   take  the  Part  of  fuch  as  are  under  the  Op- 
prelTion  of  Impudence,  and  encounter  the  Eyes   of  the 
Starers   wherever  they  meet   them.      While  we  fufFer 
our  Women  to  be  thus  impudently  attacked,  they  have 
no  Defence,  but  in  the  End  to  call  yielding  Glances  at 
-the  Starers  :    And  in   this  Cafe,    a  Man  who  has   no 
Senfe  of  ShSme  has  the    fame    Advantage    over  hia 
Miilrefs,    as  he  who  has  no  regard  for   his   own  Life 
has  over  his  Adverfary.     While  the  Generality  of  the 
World  are  fettered  by  Rules  and  move  by  proper  and 
juil  Methods  ;  he  who  has  no  Refpeft  to  any  of  them,, 
carries  away  the  Reward  due  to  that  Propriety  of  Be- 
haviour,   with   no  other  Merit,     but  that  of  having 
negie£led  it. 

I  take  an  impudent  Fellow  to  be  a  fOrt  of  Outlaw  in 
Good-breeding,  and  therefore  what  is  faid  of  him  no 
Nation  or  Perfcn  can  be  concerned  for.     For  this  Rea- 
fon,   one  may  be  free  uj)on  him.    I  have  put  rnyfelf  to- 
great  pains,  in  confidering  this  prevailing  Quality  which 
we  call  Impudence,  and  have  taken  notice  that  it  ex- 
erts itfelf  in  a  different  manner  according  to  the  dif^ 
ferent  Soils  wherein  fuch  Subjefts  of  thele  Dominions,, 
as  are  Mailers  of  it,    were   born.     Impudence  in  aii 
Englijh?nan  is  fallen  and  infolent;    m  z.  Scotchman   it  is 
untraflable  and  rapacious  ;    in  an  Irijhman  ablbrd  and 
fawning  :    As  the  Courfe  of  the  World  now  runs,   the 
impudent  EngliJ/jman  behaves  like  a  furly  Landlord,  the 
Scot  like  iin  ill-received  GueH,    and  the  Irijhvian   like 
a  Stranger,  who  knows  he  is  not  v/el come.     There  is 
feldom  any  thing  entertaining  either  in  the  Impudenca 
of  a  South  or  North-Briton  ;    but  that  of  an  Irijhman  is 

always 
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always  Comic :  A  true  and  genuine  Impudence  is  ever 
the  EfFeft  of  Ignorance,  without  the  leall  Senfe  of  it  : 
The  beft  and  moft  fuccefsful  Starers  now  in  this  Town, 
are  of  that  Nation  ;  they  have  ufually  the  Advantage 
of  the  Stature  mentioned  in  the  above  Letter  of  my 
Correfpondent,  and  generally  take  their  Stands  in  the 
Eye  of  Women  of  Fortune :  Infomuch  that  I  have 
known  one  of  them,  three  Months  after  he  came  from 
Plough,  with  a  tolerable  good  Air  lead  out  a  Woman 
from  a  Play,  which  one  of  our  own  Breed,  after  four 
Years  at  Oxfordy  and  two  at  the  Temple,  would  have 
been  afraid  to  look  at. 

I  cannot  tell  how  to  account  for  it,  but  thefe  People 
have  ufually  the  Preference  to  our  own  Fools,  in  the 
Opinion  of  the  fillier  Part  of  Womankind.  Perhaps  it 
is  that  an  Englijh  Coxcomb  is  feldom  fo  obfequious  as 
an  Irifa  one ;  and  when  the  Defign  of  pleafing  is  vi- 
fible,  an  Abfurdity  in  the  Way  toward  it  is  eafily  for- 
given. 

BUT  thofe  who  are  downright  impudent,  and  ^o 
on  without  Reflexion  that  they  are  fuch,  are  more  to 
be  tolerated,  than  a  fet  of  Fellows  among  us  who  pro- 
fefs  Impudence  with  an  Air  of  Humour,  and  think  to 
carry  off  the  moil  inexcufable  of  all  Faults  in  the 
World,  with  no  other  Apology  than  faying  in  a  gay 
Tone,  1  put  an  Impudent  Face  upon  the  Matter.  No  ;- 
KoMan  fliall  be  allowed  the  Advantages  of  Impudence, 
who  is  confcious  that  he  is  fuch  :  If  he  knows  he  is 
impudent,  he  may  as  well  be  otherwife  ;  and  it  ihall 
be  expedted  that  he  blufh,  when  he  fees  he  makes  a,no- 
ther  do  it.  For  nothing  can  atone  for  the  Want  of 
Modefty ;  without  which  Beauty  is  ungraceful,  and  Wit 
de  tellable.  R 
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^  Zgr/^j  (^  l^  plurihus  Vmbris. 

Hon  Ep.  V.  1.  I.  V.  29^ 

There  s  room  enough y  and  each  may  h-ing  his  Friend. 

C  RE  E  CHr 

I  AM  fometimes  very  much  troubled,  wlienlrefle£l 
upon  the  three  great  Profeffions  of  Divinity^   Law, 
and  Phyiic ;    how  they  are    each  of    them  over- 
burdened with  Pradlitioners,  and  filled  with  multitudes 
of  Ingenious  Gentlemen  that  ftarve  one  another. 

WE  may  divide  the  Clergy  into   Generals,    FieM- 
Officers,  andSubalterns.  Among  the  firll  we  may  reckon 
Bifhops,  Deans,  and  Arch-Deacons,  Among  the  fecond 
are    Dodors  of  Divinity,  Prebendaries,    and   all  that 
wear  Scarves.     The  reft  are  comprehended  under  the 
Subalterns.    As  for  the  firft  Clafs,  our  Conftitution  pre- 
ferves  it  from  any  redundancy  of  Incumbents,  notwith- 
ftanding  Competitors   are  numberlefs.     Upon  a  ftri<Sl 
Calculation,    it  is  found  that  there  has  been  a  great 
Exceeding  of  late  Years  in  the  fecond  Diviiion,  feveral 
Brevets  having  been  granted  for  the  converting  of  Sub- 
alterns into  Scarf-Officers ;   in  fo  much  that  within  my 
Memory  the  Price  of  Luteilring  is   raifed  above  two 
Pence  in  a  Yard.    As  for  the  Subalterns  they  are  not  to 
be  numbred.     Should  our  Clergy  once  enter  into   the 
corrupt  Practice  of  the  Laity,  by  the  fpHtting  of  their 
Freeholds,    they  would  be  able  to  carry  moil   of  the 
Elections  in  E7igland. 

THE  Body  of  the  Law  is  no  lefs  incumbered  with 
fuperfluous  Members,  that  are  like  VirgiPs  Army, which 
he  tells  us  was  fo  crouded,  many  of  them  had  not 
Room  to  ufe  their  Weapons.  This  prodigious  Society 
of  Men  may  be  divided  into  the  Litigious  and  Peaceable. 
Under  the  firft  are  comprehended  all  thofe  who  are 
carried  down  ii;  Coach-fulls  to  Wepninjier-Hall,   every 

Morning 
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Morning  in  Term-time.  MartiaPs  Defcription  of  thi& 
Species  of  Lawyers  is  full  of  Humour  : 

Iras  CS*  njerha  Ice  ant. 

Men  that  hire  out  their  IVords  a7zd  Anger ',  that  are  more 
or  lefs  paffionate  according  as  they  are  paid  for  it,  and 
allow  their  Client  a  quantity  of  Wrath  proportionable  to 
the  Fee  which  they  receive  from  him.  I  muft  however 
obferve  to  the  Reader,  that  above  three  Purts  of  thofe 
v/hom  1  reckon  among  the  Litigious  are  fuch  as  are. 
only  quarrelfom  in  their  hearts,  and  have  no  Opportu- 
nity of  iliewing  their  Paffion  at  the  Bar.  Neverthelefs,  as 
they  do  not  know  what  Strifes  may  arife,  they  appear 
at  the  Hall  every  Day,  that  they  may  fhew  themfelves 
in  a  Readinefs  to  enter  the  Lills,  whenever  there  fhall 
be  Occafion  for  them. 

THE  Peaceable  Lawyers  are^in  the  firll:  place,  many 
of  the  Benchers  of  the  feveral  Inns  of  Court,  who  feem 
to  be  the  Dignitaries  of  the  Law,  and  are  endowed  with 
thoie  Qualifications  of  Mind  that  accomplifh  a  Pvlan  ra- 
ther for  a  Ruler  than  a  Pleader.Thefe  Pvlen  live  peaceably 
in  their  Habitations,  eating  once  a  Day,  and  dancing 
once  a  Year,  for  the  Honour  of  their  refpeclive  Societies^ 

ANOTHER  numberlefs  Branch  of  Peaceable  Law- 
yers, are  thofe  young  Men  who  being  placed  at  the  Inns, 
of  Court  in  order  to  fiudy  the  Laws  of  their  Country, 
frequent  the  Play-houfe  more  than  Wepninfter-Hall^  and 
are  feen  in  all  public  Afiemblies,  except  in  a  Court  of 
Juftice.  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  thofe  Silent  and  Bufy 
Multitudes  that  are  emplo}'ed  within  Doors  in  the  draw- 
ing up  of  Vv'^ri tings  and  Conveyances  ;  nor  of  thofe  great- 
er Numbers  that  palliate  their  want  of  Bufinefs  with  a 
Pretence  to  fuch  Chamber-pradice. 

IF,  in  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the  ProfelTionof 
Phyfic ,  we  fnall  find  a  moft  formidable  Body  of  Men  : 
The  Sight  of  them  is  enough  to  make  a  Man  ferious,  for 
we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  Maxim,  that  v/hen  a  Nation 
abounds  in  Phyficians  it  grows  thin  of  People.  Sir  William 
Temple  is  very  much  puzzled  to  find  ci-t  a  Reafon  why 
the  Northern  Hive,  as  he  calls  it,  does  not  fend  out  fuch 
prodigious  Swarms,  and  over-run  the  World  wi'vd^Gothi 
and  Vandals i   as  it  did  formerly  i  but  had  that  excellent 

Author 
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Author  obferved  that  there  were  no  Students  in  Phyfic 
among  the  Subjefts  oilhor  and  Woden,  and  that  this  Sci- 
ence very  much  ilourifhes  in  the  North  at  prefent,  he 
might  have  found  abetter  Solution  for  thisDifhcultythan 
any  of  thofe  he  has  made  ufe  of.  This  Body  of  Men  in 
our  own  Country,  may  be  defcribed  like  the  Brlii;h  Ar- 
my in  Crcfar\  time  :  Some  of  them^  Hay  in  Chariots_,  and 
fome  on  Foot.  If  the  Infantry  do  lefs  Execution  tham  the 
Charioteers,  it  is  becaufe  they  cannot  be  carried  fo  foon 
into  all  Quarters  of  the  Town,  and  difpatch  fo  much 
Bufmefs  in  fo  Ihort  a  time.  iBefides  this  Body  of  Regular 
Troops,  there  are  Stragglers,  who  without  being  duly 
lifted  and  enrolled,do  infinite  Mifchief  to  thofe  who  are 
fb  unlucky  as  to  fall  into  their  Hands. 

THERE  are,  befides  the  abovementloned,  innume- 
rable Retainers  to  Phyfic,  who  for  want  of  other  Pa- 
tients, amufe  themfelves  with  the  Hifling  of  Cats  in  an 
Air-Pump,  cutting  up  Dogs  alive,  or  impaling  of  Infeds 
upon  the  Point  of  a  Needle  for  Microfcopical  Obferva- 
tions ;  behdes  thofe  that  are  employed  in  the  gathering  of 
Weeds,  and  the  Chafe  of  Butterflies :  not  to  mention  the 
Cecklefhell-Merchants  and  Spider- catchers. 

WHEN  I  coniider  how  each  of  thefe  ProfeiTions  are 
crouded  with  Multitudes  that  feek  their  Livelihood  ia 
them,  and  how  many  Pv^en  of  Merit  there  are  in  each  of 
them,  who  may  be  rather  faid  to  be  of  the  Science,  than 
the  Profefhon  ;  I  very  much  wonder  at  the  Humour  of 
Parents,  who  will  not  rather  choofeto  place  their  Sons  in 
a  way  of  Life  where  an  honefl  Indullry  cannot  but  thrive,, 
than  in  Stations  where  the  greateft  Probity^,  Learning, 
and  good  Senfe  may  mifcarry.  How  many  Men  are 
Country-Curates,  that  might  have  made  themfelves  Al- 
dermen of  London,  by  a  right  Improvement  of  a  fmaller 
Sum  of  Money  than  what  is  ufually  laid  out  upon  a 
learned  Education?  A  fober  frugal Perfon,  of  flender  Parts 
and  flow  Apprehenfion,  might  have  thrived  in  Trade> 
though  he  ilarves  upon  Phyfic  ;  as  a  Man  would  be  well 
enough  pleafed  to  buy  Silks  of  one^  whom  he  would  not 
venture  to  feel  his  Pulfe.  Fageliius  is  careful,  fludious, 
and  obliging,  but  withal  a  little  thick-fculPd ;  he  has  not 
a  fingle  Client,  but  might  have  had  abundance  of  Cufto- 
mers.     The  Misfortune  is^  tlut  Parents  take  a  liking  to 
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a  particular  ProfefTioR,  and  therefore  defire  tKeir  Sons 
may  be  of  it :  Wliereas,  in  fo  great  an  Affair  of  Life,they 
fhouldconfider  the  Genius  and  Abilities  of  their  Children, 
more  than  their  own  Inclinations. 

IT  is  the  great  Advantage  of  a  trading  Nation,  that 
there  are  very  few  in  it  fo  dull  and  heavy,  who  may  not 
be  placed  in  Stations  of  Life,  which  may  give  them  an 
Opportunity  of  making  their  Fortunes.  A  well-regulated 
Commerce  is  not,  like  Law,  Phyiic,  or  Divinity,  to  be 
©ver-ftocked  v/ith  Hands  j  but,on  the  contrary,  flourifhes 
by  Multitudes,  and  gives  Employment  to  all  its  Pro- 
fefibrs.  Fleets  of  Merchant-men  are  fo  many  Squadrons 
of  floating  Shops,  that  vend  our  Wares  and  Manufac- 
tures in  all  the  Markets  of  the  World,  and  find  out  Chap- 
men under  both  the  Tropics.  C 
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Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  i88» 

"— —  Whatenjer  contradicts  my  Senfe 

1  hate  to  fee,  and  never  can  believe.  Roscommon. 

TH  E  Word  Spectator  being  moft  ufually  un- 
derftood  as  one  of  the  Audience  at  public  Repre- 
fentations  in  our  Theatres,  I  feldom  fail  of  many 
Letters  relating  to  Plays  and  Operas.  But  indeed  there  are 
fuch  monilrous  things  done  in  both,  that  if  one  had  not 
been  an  Eye-witnefs  of  them,  one  could  not  believe  that 
fuch  Matters  had  really  been  exhibited.  There  is  very 
little  which  concerns  human  Life,  or  is  a  Picture  of  Na- 
ture that  is  regarded  by  the  greater  Part  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  Underftanding  is  difmiffed  from  our  Enter- 
tainments. Our  Mirth  is  the  Laughter  of  Fools,  and  our 
Admiration  the  Wonder  of  Idiots ;  elfe  fuch  improbable, 
monftrous,  and  incoherent  Dreams  could  not  go  off  as 
they  do,  not  only  without  the  utmofl  Scorn  and  Con- 
tempt, but  even  with  the  loudeft  Applaufe  and  Appro- 
bation. But  the  Letters  of  my  Correfpondents  will  repre- 

fent 
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fent  thisAffair  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  anyDifcourfe 
of  my  own ;  I  lliall  therefore  giv^e  them  to  my  Reader 
with  only  this  Preparation  that  they  all  come  from  Play- 
ers, and  that  the  buiinefs  of  Playing  is  now  fo  managed, 
that  you  are  not  to  be  furprifed  when  I  fay  one  or  two  of 
them  are  rational,others  fenfitive  and  vegetative  Aftors, 
and  others  wholly  inanimate.  I  fhall  not  place  thefe  as  I 
have  named  them,  but  as  they  have  Precedence  in  the 
Opinion  of  their  Audience. 

Mr.  Spec  tat  o  r, 

YOUR  having  been  fo  humble  as  to  take  nottce 
of  the  EpiiHes  of  other  Animals,  emboldens  me 
who  arn  the  wild  Boar  that  was  killed  by  Mrs.  Tofts, 
to  reprefentto  you.  That  I  think  I  was  hardly  ufedin 
not  having  the  Part  of  the  Lion  in  Hydafpes  given  to 
me.  It  would  have  been  but  a  natural  Step  for  me  to 
have  perfonated  that  noble  Creature,  after  having  be- 
haved myfelf  to  Satisfadion  in  the  Part  above-men- 
tioned :  But  that  of  a  Lion  is  too  gi-eat  a  Charadler  for 
one  that  never  trod  the  Stage  before  but  upon  two  Legs. 
As  for  the  little  Refiitance  which  I  made,  I  hope  it  may 
be  excufed,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  Dart  was 
thrown  at  me  by  fo  fair  an  Hand.  I  muft  confefs  I  had 
but  juH  put  on  my  Brutality  ;  and  Camillas  Charms 
were  fuch,  that  beholding  her  ere^l  Mien,  hearing  her 
charming  Voice,  and  ailonifhed  with  her  graceful  Mo- 
tion, I  could  not  keep  up  to  my  affumed  Fiercenefs, 
but  died  like  a  Man. 

1  am,    SIR, 

Tour  mojl  humble  Servant, 

Thomas  Prone. 
Mr.  Spectator, 

'  'nr^HIS  is  to  letyouunderlland,  thatthe  Play-houfe 

*  JL      is  a  Reprefentation  of  the  World  in  nothing  fo 

*  much  as  in  this  Particular,    that  no  one  rifes  in  it  ac- 

*  cording  to  his  Merit.     I  have  afted  feveral  Parts  of 

*  Houfhold-ftufF  with  great  Applaufe  for  many  Years  :  I 

*  am  one  of  the  Men  in  the  Hangings  in  The  Emperor  of 

*  the  Moon ;  I  have  twice  performed  the  third  Chair  in  an 

*  Englijh  Opera  \  and  have  rehearfed  the  Pump  in  The 

*  Fortuns 
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*  Foriune-Hunters.     I  am  now  grown  old,  and  hope  you 

*  will   recommend  me  fo  efFectually,  as  that  I  may  fay 

*  fomething  before  I  go  off  the  Stage :    In  which  you 
f  will  do  a  great  A£l  of  Charity  to 

Tour  7noJl  humhie  Ser^vant, 

William  Serene. 

Mr.  Spec  tat  o  r, 

UNDERSTANDING  th  at  Mr.  6"^;-^^  has  writ 
to  you,  and  defired  to  be  raifed  from  dumb  and 
iljii  Parts ;  I  defire,  if  you  give  him  Motion  or  Speech, 
that  you  would  advance  me  in  my  Way,  and  let  me 
keep  on  in  what  I  humbly  prefume  I  am  a  Mafter,  to 
wit,  in  reprefenting  human  and  Hill  Life  together.  I 
have  feveral  times  adled  one  of  the  finell  Flower-pots  in 
the  fame  Opera  wherein  Mr.  Serene  is  a  Chair;  there- 
fore upon  his  Promotion,requeft  that  I  may  fucceed  him. 
in  the  Hangings,  with  my  Hand  in  the  Orange-Trees*. 

Tour  humble  Ser^vant, 

Ralph  Simple, 

SIR,  Drury-Lane,  March  24,  1 710-1 1  ► 

I  Saw  your  Friend  the  Templar  this  Evening  in  the 
Pit,  and  thought  he  looked  very  little  plealed  with 
the  Reprefentation  of  the  mad  Scene  of  The  Pilgrim.  I 
wifh,  Sir,  you  would  do  us  the  Favour  to  animadvert 
frequently  upon  the  falfe  Tafte  the  Town  is  in,  with 
relation  to  Plays  as  well  as  Operas.  It  certainly  re- 
quires a  Degree  of  Underflanding  to  play  juftly  ;  but 
fuch  is  our  Condition,  that  we  are  to  fufpend  our  Rea- 
fcn  to  perform  oar  Parts.  As  to  Scenes  of  Madnef3,you 
know,  Sir,  there  are  noble  Inftances  of  this  kind  in 
Shake/pear  ;  but  then  it  is  the  Difturbance  of  a  noble 
Mind,  from  generous  and  human  Refentments  :  It  is 
like  that  Gnef  which  we  have  for  the  Deceafeofour 
Friends:  It  i.s  no  Diminution, but  a  Recommendation  of 
human  Nature,  that  in  fuch  Incidents  Palfion  gets  the 
better  of  keafon:  and  all  we  can  think  to  comfort  our- 
felves,  is  im.potent  againil:  half  what  we  feel.  I  will  not 
mention  that  we  had  an  Idiot  in  the  Scene,  and  all  the 
Senfe  it  is  reprefented  to  have, is  that  of  Luft.As  for  m.y- 
*  fclf  who  have  long  taken  pains  in  perfonating  the  Paf- 

'  fions^ 
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*  fions,  I  have  to-night  adled  only  an  Appetite.  The  Part 

*  I  play'd  is  Thirft,  but  it  is  reprefented  as  written  rather 

*  by  a  Drayman  than  a  Poet.  I  come  in  with  a  Tub  about 

*  me,  that  Tub  hung  v/ith  Quart-pots,  with  a  full  Gallon 

*  at  my  Mouth.  I  am  alhamed  to  tell  you  that  I  pleafed 
'  very  much,   and  this  was  introduced   as  a  Madnefs ; 

*  but  fure  it  was  not  human  Madnefs,  for  a  Mule  or  an, 

*  Afs  may  have  been  as  dry  as  ever  I  was  in  my  Life. 

I  aMy    SIR, 

Your  mojl  obedient  and  humble  Servant. 

Mr,  Spectator,  From  the  S avoy  in  the  Strand. 

^  T  F  you  can  read  it  with  dry  Eyes,   I  give  you  this 

*  X  Trouble  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  am  the  unfortunate 
King  La//7/«j-,  and  believe  I  am  the  firft  Prince  that  dated 
from  this  Palace  fmce  John  o/Gawit.  Such  is  the  Un- 
certainty of  all  human  Greatnefs,  that  I  who  lately 
never  moved  without  a  Guard,  am  no\y  prefTed  as  a 
common  Soldier,  and  am  to  fail  with  the  firft  fair  Wind 
againft  my  Brother  Le^juis  of  France.  It  is  a  very  hard 
thing  to  put  off  a  Charafter  which  one  has  appeared  in 
with  Applaufe:  This  I  experienced  fmce  the  Lofs  of  my 
Diadem  j  for  upon  quarreling  with  another  Recruit,  I 
fpoke  my  Indignation  out  of  my  Part  in  recitati'vo  ; 

—  ' —  MoJ:  audacious  Sla've, 

Darji  thoti  an  angry  Monarch  %  Fury  braise  P 

*  The  Words  were  no  fooner  out  of  my  Mouth,  when 

*  a  Serjeant  knocked  me  down,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  a 
'  mind  to  mutiny,  in  talking  things  no  body  underftood. 

*  You  fee.    Sir,  my  unhappy  Circumftances  ;  and  if  by 

*  Your  Mediation  you  can  procure  a  Subfidy  for  a  Prince 

*  (who  never  failed  to  make  all  that  beheld  him  merry 

*  at  his  Appearance)  you  will  merit  the  1  hanks  of 

Your  Friend, 

The  King  ofLatium, 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Fcr  the  Good  of  the  Public, 
WITHIN  tcwQ    Doors    of  the    Masker ade  li'ves  an 
tminent   Italian   Qhirurgeon^  arrived frm  the  Carnival  at 

Yewoe, 
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Venice,  of  great  Experience  in  pri<vate  Cures.  Accctnmoda^ 
tioKs  are  provided,  and  PerJ'ons  admitted  in  their  Masking 
Habits. 

HE  has  cured  fmce  his  coming  thither,  in  lefs  than  a  Fort- 
nighty  Four  Scaran:o'ucheSf  a  Mountebank  DoBor^  T<u:9 
Turkifh  Ba/Jas,  Three  NunSy  and  a  Morris-Dancer. 

Venienti  Occarrite  Morbo. 

N.  B.  AtlT  Per/on  may  agree  by  the  Great,  and  be 
kept  in  Repair  by  the  Tear.     'The  DoBor  dra^ujs  Teeth  nvith- 

eut  pulling  off  your  Mask. 


W^V^^^^^^^^ 
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S^-vit  atrox  Volfcens,  nee  teli  confpicit  ufquam 
AiiCiorem,  nee  qiib  fe  ardens  immittere  pojfit, 

Virg.  ^n.  9.  V.  420* 

Fierce  Volfcens  foams  ivith  Rage,  and  gazing  round 

Defcryd  not  him,  nvho  ganje  the  fatal  Wound; 

]\'or  knenjj  to  fix  Re^venge.  — —  D  R  Y  D  E  Ne" 

THERE  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  bafe  unge- 
nerous Spirit,  than  the  giving  of  fecret  Stabs  to  a 
Man's  Reputation.  Lampoons  and  Satires,  that  are 
written  with  Wit  and  Spirit,  are  like  poifoned  Darts, 
which  not  only  inflidl  a  Wound,  but  make  it  incurable. 
For  this  Reafon  I  am  very  much  troubled  when  I  fee  the 
Talents  of  Humour  and  Ridicule  in  the  Poirelhon  of  an 
ill-natured  Man.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  Gratification 
to  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  Wit,  than  to  flir  up  Sorrow 
in  the  Heart  of  a  private  Perfon,  to  raife  Uneafmefs 
among  near  Relations,  and  to  expofe  whole  Families  to 
Derifion,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  remains  unfeen  and 
undifcovered.  \^,  befides  the  Accomplifhments  of  being 
witty  and  ill-nati^red,  a  Man  is  vicious  into  the  Bargain, 
he  is  one  of  the  moft  mifchicvous  Creatures  that  can  en- 
ter into  a  Civil  Society.  His  Satire  will  then  chiefly  fall 
upon  thofe  who  ought  to  be  the  moft  exempt  from  it. 
^  Virtue^, 
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Virtue,  Merit,  and  every  thing  that  is  Praife-vvorthy, 
will  be  made  the  Subjed  of  Ridicule  and  BufFoonry.  It 
is  impoffible  to  enumerate  the  Evils  which  arife  from 
thefe  Arrows  that  fly  in  the  dark,  and  I  know  no  other 
Excufe  that  is  or  can  be  made  for  them,  than  that  the 
Wounds  they  give  are  only  imaginary,  and  produce  no- 
thingr  more  than  a  fecret  Shame  or  Sorrow  in  the  Mind 
of  the  fuifering  Perfon.  It  muft  indeed  be  confefs'd, 
that  a  Lampoon  or  Satire  do  not  carry  in  them  Rob- 
bery or  Murder  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  how  many  are 
there  that  would  not  rather  lofe  a  confiderable  Sum  of 
Money,  or  even  Life  itfelf,  than  be  fet  up  as  a  Mark  of 
Infamy  and  Derifion  ?  and  in  this  Cafe  a  Man  fhould 
confider,  that  an  Injury  is  not  to  be  meafured  by  the  No- 
tions of  him  that  gives,  but  of  him  that  receives  it. 

THOSE  who  can  put  the  bell  Countenance  upon 
the- Outrages  of  this  Nature  which  are  offered  them,  are 
not  without  their  fecret  Anguifh.  I  have  often  obferved 
a  PaiTage  in  Socrates's  Behaviour  at  his  Death,  in  a  Light 
wherein  none  of  the  Criticks  have  confidered  it.  That 
excellent  Man  entertaining  his  Friends,  a  little  before  he 
drank  the  Bowl  of  Poifon,  with  a  Difcourfe  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  at  his  entring  upon  it,  fays,  that 
he  does  not  believe  any  the  mofl  Comic  Genius  cancen- 
fure  him  for  talking  upon  fuch  a  Subjeft  at  fuch  a  time. 
This  PaiTage,  I  think,  evidently  glances  u^onJriJrop/ja^m, 
who  writ  a  Comedy  on  purpofe  to  ridicule  the  Difcourfes 
of  that  Divine  Philofopher.  It  has  been  obferved  by 
many  Writers,  that  Socrates  was  fo  little  moved  at  this 
piece  of  BufFoonry,  that  he  was  feveral  times  prefent  at 
its  being  a£led  upon  the  Stage,  and  never  expreffed  the 
leafl  Refentment  of  it.  But  with  Submiifion,  I  think  the 
Remark  I  have  here  made  fhews  us,  that  this  unworthy 
Treatment  made  an  Imprefhon  upon  his  Mind,  though 
he  had  been  too  wife  to  difcover  it. 

WHEN  Ju/ius  Cafar  was  lampooned  by  Catullus,  he 
invited  him  to  a  Supper,  and  treated  him  with  fuch  a 
generous  Civility,  that  he  made  the  Poet  his  Friend  ever 
after.  Cardinal  Mai^arim  gave  the  fame  kind  Treat- 
ment to  the  learned  fillet,  who  had  reflected  upon 
his  Eminence  in  a  famous  Latin  Poem.  The  Cardinal 
fent  for  him,  and  after  fome  kind  Expoflulations  upon 

what 
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what  he  had  written,  aflured  him  of  his  Efteem,  and 
difmifled  him  with  a  ProiAire  of  the  next  good  Abbey 
that  ihould  fall,  which  he  accordingly  conferred  upon 
him  in  a  few  Months  after.  This  had  fo  good  an  EfFeft 
upon  the  Author,  that  he  dedicated  the  fecond  Edition  of 
his  Book  to  the  Cardinal,  after  having  expunged  the 
Pa/Tages  which  had  given  him  Offence. 

SEXTUS  ^  INT  US  was  not  of  fo  generous  and 
forgiving  a  Temper,  Upon  his  being  made  Pope,  the 
Statue  oi  Pa/qtiin  was  one  Night  drefled  in  a  very  dirty 
Shirt,  with  an  Excufe  v/ritten  under  it,  that  he  v.'as 
forced  to  wear  foul  Linen,  becaufe  his  Laundrefs  was 
jmade  a  Princefs,  This  was  a  Reflexion  upon  the  Pope's 
Sifler,  who,  before  the  Promotion  of  her  Brother,  was 
in  thofe  mean  Circumftances  that  Pafquin  reprefented  her. 
As  this  Pafquinade  made  a  great  Noife  in  Rome^  the  Pope 
offered  a  confiderable  Sum  of  Money  to  any  Perfon  that 
fhould  difcover  the  Author  of  it.  The  Author  relying 
upon  his  Holinefs's  Generofity,  as  alfo  on  fome  private 
Overtures  which  he  had  received  from  him,  made  the 
Difcovery  himfelf ;  upon  which  the  Pope  gave  him  the 
Reward  he  iiad  proraifed,  but  at  the  fame  time,  to  difa- 
ble  the  Satirifl  for  the  future,  order'd  his  Tongue  to  be 
cut  cut,  and  both  his  Hands  to  be  chopped  off.  Aretine 
is  too  trite  an  Inftance.  Every  one  knows  that  all  the 
Kings  in  ^wro/^"  were  his  Tributaries.  Nay,  there  is  a 
Letter  of  his  extart,  in  which  he  makes  his  Boafts  that 
he  had  laid  the  Sophiof  Ferjia  under  Contribution. 

THOUGH  in  the  various  Examples  which  I  have 
here  urav/n  togetiier,  -  v^lQ.\q  feveral  great  Men  behaved 
theinfelves  very  diiztrently  towards  the  Wits  of  the  Age 
■who  had  reproached  them;  they  all  of  them  plainly  fhew- 
cd  that  they  were  very  fenfible  of  their  Reproaches,  and 
confequently  that  they  received  them  as  very  great  In- 
juries. For  my  own  part,  I  would  never  trull  a  Man 
that  I  thought  was  capable  of  giving  thefe  fecret  Wounds ; 
and  cannot  but  think  that  he  would  hurt  the  Perfon, 
vvhofe  Reput.-^tion  he  thus  aflaults,  in  his  Body  or  in  his 
Fortune,  could  he  do  it  with  the  fame  Securitv.  There 
is  indeed  fomething  very  barbarous  and  inhuman  in  the 
crdinary  Scribblers  of  Lampoons.  -  An  innocent  young 
3-ady  ihall  be  expofed,  for  an  unhappy  Feature.  A>Fa- 

ther 
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ther  of  a  Family  turned  to  Ridicule,  for  feme  domeftick 
Calamity.  A  Wife  be  made  uneafy  all  her  Life,  for  a 
mifmterpreted  Word  or  Adlion.  Nay,  a  good,  a  tempe- 
rate, and  a  juft  Man,  fhall  be  put  out  of  Countenance  by 
the  Reprefentation  of  thofe  Qualities  that  fliould  do  him 
Honour.  So  pernicious  a  thing  is  Wit,  when  it  is  not 
tempered  with  Virtue  and  Humanity. 

I  have  indeed  heard  of  heedlefs  inconfiderate  Writers, 
that  without  any  Malice  have  facrificed  the  Reputation 
oftheir  Friends  andAcquaintance,  to  a  certain  Levity  of 
Temper,  and  a .  filly  Ambition  of  diftingufhing  them- 
felves  by^a  Spirit  of  Rallery  and  Satire  :  As  if  it  were  not 
infinitely  more  honourable  to  be  a  good-natured  Man, 
than  a  Wit.  Where  there  is  this  little  petulant  Humour 
in  an  Author,  he  is  often  very  miichievous  without  de- 
figning  to  be  fo.     For  which  Reafon  I  always  lay  it 
down  as  a  Rule,  that  an  indifcreet  Man  is  more  hurtfal 
than  an  ill-natur'd  one ;  for  as  the  latter  will  only  at- 
tack his  Enemies,  and  thofe  he  wilhes  ill  to  ;  the  other 
injures  indifferently  both  Friends  and  Foes.     I  cannot 
forbear,    on  this  Qccafion,  tranfcribing  a  Fable  out  of 
Sir  Roger  VEfirange^  which  accidentally  lies  before  me, 

*  A  Company  of  waggifli  Boys  were  watching  of  Frogs 

*  at  the  lide  of  a  Pond,  and  ftill  as  any  of  'em  put  up 

*  their  Heads,  they'd  be  pelting  them  down  again  with 

*  Stones.  Children  (fays  one  of  the  Frogs )j(5«  never  con-' 

*  Jider  that  thai'  this  may  he  Flay  to  you,  "'tis  Death  to  us. 

A  S  this  Week  is  in  a  manner  fet  apart  and  dedicated 
to  ferious  Thoughts-,  I  fhall  indulge  myfelf  in  fuch  Spe- 
culations as  may  not  be  altogether  unfuitable  to  the  Sea- 
fon ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  the  fettling  in  ourfelves  a 
,  Charitable  Frame  of  Mind  is  a  Work  very  proper  for  the 
Time,  I  have  in  this  Paper  endeavoured  to  expofe  that 
particular  Breach  of  Charity  which  has  been  generally 
overlooked  by  Divines,  becaufe  they  are  but  h\N  who 
can  be  guilty  of  it.  C 


Vol.  L  E  Wednefday^ 
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Accurrit  qui  dam  notus  niihi  nomine  tantum ; 
jirreptaque  manUy  i^idagis  dulcijjtme  rerum  ? 

Hor.  Sat.  9.  1.  i,  v.  ji 

Comes  up  a  Top   (I  knen.u  him  but  hy  Fame) 
Andfeix'd  my  Ha?idy  and  caWd  me  hy  Name       ■■ 
•i My  Dear  ! — hoiv  doji  ? 

TH  E  R  E  are  in  this  Town  a  great  Number  of  infig- 
nificafit  People,  who  are  by  no  means  fit  for  the 
better  fort  of  Converfation,  and  vet  have  an  im- 
pertinent  Ambition  of  appearing  with  thofe  to  whom 
they  are  not  welcome.  If  you  walk  in  the  Par^,  one  of 
them  will  certainly  join  with  you,  tho'  you  are  in  Com- 
pany with  Ladies  ;  if  you  drink  a  Bottle,  they  will  find 
your  Haunts.  What  makes  fuch  Fellows  the  more  bur- 
denfom,  is,  that  they  neither  offend  nor  pleafe  fo  far  as 
to  be  taken  notice  of  for  either.  It  is,  I  prefume,  for  this 
Reafon,  that  my  Correfpondents  are  willing  by  myMeans 
to  be  rid  of  them.  The  two  following  Letters  are  writ 
by  Perfons  who  fuiFer  by  fuch  Impertinence.  A  worthy 
©Id  Bachelor,  who  fcts  in  for  his  Dofe  of  Claret  every 
Night  at  fuch  an  Hour,  is  teazed  by  a  Swarm  of  them  ; 
who,  becaufe  they  are  fure  of  Room  and  good  Fire,  have 
taken  it  in  their  Heads  to  keep  a  fort  of  Club  in  his  Com- 
pany ;  tho'  the  fober  Gentleman  himfeif  is  an  utter  Ene- 
my to  fuch  Meetings. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

TH  E  Averfion  I  for  fome  Years  have  had  to  Clubs 
in  general,  gave  me  a  perfect  Rellfh  for  your 
Speculation  on  that  Subje«^ ;  but  I  have  fmce  been 
extremely  mortified,  by  the  malicious  World's  ranking 
me  amongft  the  Supporters  of  fuch  impertinent  AfTem- 
bljes.  I  beg  leave  to  ftate  my  Cafe  fairly  ;  and  that 
done,  I  ihall  e.^pedl  Redrefs  from  your  judicious  Pen. 

*  J  am 
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*  I  am.  Sir,  a  Bachelor  of  fome  ftanding,  and  a  Tra- 
veller; myBufmefs,  to  confult  my  own  Humour,  which. 
I  gratify  without  controling  other  People's;  1  have  a 
Room  and  a  whole  Bed  to  myfelf ;  and  I  have  a  Dog^ 
a  Fiddle,  and  a  Gun;  they  pleafe  me,  and  injure  no 
Creature  alive.  My  chief  Meal  is  a  Supper,  which  f 
always  make  at  a  Tavern.  I  am  conflant  to  an  Hour, 
and  not  ill-humoured ;  for  which  Reafons,  tho'  J  invite 
no  Body,  I  have  no  fooner  fupp'd,  than  I  have  a  Croud 
aboutmeof  that  fort  of  good  Company  that  know  not 
whither  elfe  to  go.  It  is  true  every  Man  pays  his 
Share;  yet  as  they  are  Intruders,  I  have  an  undoubted 
Right  to  be  the  only  Speaker,  or  at  leaft  tlie  loudeft ; 
which  I  maintain,  and  that  to  the  great  Emolument 
of  my  Audience.  I  fometimes  tell  tliem  their  own 
in  pretty  free  Language ;  and  fometimes  divert  them 
with  merry  Tales,  according  as  I  am  in  Humour. 
I  am  one  of  thofe  who  live  in  Taverns  to  a  great  Age, 
by  a  fort  of  regular  Intemperance  ;  I  never  go  to  Bed 
drunk,  but  always  fluller'd  ;  I  wear  away  very  gently, 
am  apt  to  be  peeviih,  bjit  never  angry.  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, li  you  have  kept  various  Company,  you 
know  there  is  in  every  Tavern  in  Town  fome  old 
Humourill  or  other,  who  is  Mailer  of  the  Houfe  as 
much  as  he  that  keeps  It.  The  Drawers  are  all  in  Awe 
of  him;  and  all  the  Cuflomers,  who  frequent  his  Com- 
pany, yield  him  a  fort  of  comical  Obedience.  I  do 
not  know  but  I  may  be  fuch  a  Fellow  as  this  myfelf. 
But  I  appeal  to  you, whether  this  is  to  be  called  a  Club, 
becaufe  fo  many  Impertinents  will  break  in  upon  me, 
and  come  without  Appointment  ?  Cli7ich  of  Barnet  has 
a  nightly  Meeting,  and  fhows  to  every  one  that  will 
com.e  in  and  pay;  but  then  he  is  the  onlyAdlor.  Why 
ihould  People  mifcal  things  ?  If  his  is  allow'd  to  be  a 
Confort,  why  mayn't  mine  be  a  Le(^ure  ?  Howeverj 
Sir,  I  fubmit  it  to  you,  and  am, 

SIR, 

Tour  mojl  ohedknt,    Src. 

The.  Kimbow. 
E  s  Gold 
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Good  Sir, 

«  "VT  O  U  and  I  were  prefs'd  againfi  each  other  laft 

*  -■-    Winter  in  a  Croud,  in  which  uneafy  Pofture  we 

*  fufFer'd  together  for  almoll  half  an  Kour.     I  thank 

*  you  for  all  your  Civilities  ever  fmce,  in  being  of  my 

*  Acquaintance  wherever  you  meet  me.     But  the  other 
'  Day  you  pulPd  oft  your  Hat  to  me  in  the  Park  when 

*  I  was  walking  with  my  Miftrefs.     She  did  not  like 
'  your  Air,  and  laid  fhc  wondered  what  ilrange  Fellows 

*  I  was  acquainted  with.     Dear  Sir,  confider  it  is  as 

*  much  as  my  Life  is  worth,  if  fhe  fnould  think  we  were 

*  intimate  j  therefore  I  earnefily  intreat  you  for  the  future 

*  to  take  no  manner  of  Notice  of, 

,      S  I  R, 

Tour  obliged  humble  Ser'vant, 

WiUFaihion. 

A  like  Impertinence  is  alfo  very  troublefome  to  the 
fuperior  and  more  intelligent  Part  of  the  fair  Sex.  It 
is,  it  feems,  a  great  Inconvenience,  that  thofe  of  the 
meaneft  Capacities  will  pretend  to  make  Vifits,  tho'  in- 
deed they  are  qualified  rather  to  add  to  the  Furniture  of 
the  Houfe  (by  filling  an  empty  Chair)  than  to  the  Con- 
verfation  they  come  into  when  they  vifit.  A  Friend  of 
mine  hopes  for  Redrefs  in  this  Cafe,  by  the  Publication 
of  her  Letter  in  my  Paper;  which  Ihe  thinks  thofe  fhe 
would  be  rid  of  will  take  to  themfelves.  It  feems  to 
be  written  with  an  Eye  to  one  of  thofe  pert  giddy  un- 
thinking Girls,  who  upon  the  Recommendation  only  of 
an  agreeable  Perfon,  and  a  fafhionable  Air,  take  them- 
felves to  be  upon  a  Level  with  Women  of  the  greateft 
Merit. 

MADAM, 

*  T  T  AK  E  this  Way  to  acquaint  you  with  what  com- 
'  -■-  mon  Rules  and  Form.s  wo  aid  never  permit  me  to 

*  tell  you  otherwifc  ;  to  wit,  that  you  and  I,  tho'  equals 

*  in  Quality  and  Fortune,  are  by  no  means  fuitable  Com- 

*  panions.     You  are,  'tis  true,  very  pretty,   can  dance, 
1  and  raake  a  very  good  Figure  in  a  public  Aflembly ; 

_tbut 
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*  but  alas,  Madam,  you  muH  go  no  further  ;  Diflance 

*  and  Silence  are  your  beft  Recommendations ;  there- 

*  fore   let  me  beg  of  you  never  to  make  me  any  more 

*  Vilits.     You  come  in  a  literal   Senfe  to  fee  one,  for 

*  you  have  nothing  to   fay.     I  do  not  fay  this,  that  I 

*  would  by  any  means  lofe  your  Acquaintance  ;  but  I 

*  would  keep  it  up  with  the  ftrifteft  Forms  of  Good- 

*  breeding.     Let  us  pay  Vifits,  but  never  fee  one  ano- 

*  ther  :    If  you  will   be   fo    good  as  to  deny  yourfelf 

*  always  to  me,  I  Ihall  return  the  Obligation  by  giving 

*  the  fame   Orders  to  my  Servants.     V/hen  Accident 

*  makes  us  meet  at  a  third  Place,  w^e  may  mutually  la- 

*  ment,  the  Misfortune  of  never  finding  one  another  at 

*  home,  go   in  the  fame  Party  to  a  Benefit-Play,  and 

*  fmile  at  each  other,  and  put  down  GlaiTes  as  we  pafs 
*"  in  our  Coaches.  Thus  we  may  enjoy  as  much  of  eack 

*  other's  Friendlhip  as  we  are  capable  :    For  there  are 

*  fome  People  who  are  to  be  known  only  by  Sight, 

*  with  which  fort  of  Friendlhip  I  hope  you  will  always 
'  honour, 

MADAM, 

Tour  moji  obedient  humble  Ser-vant, 

Mary  Tuefday. 

P,  S.     '  \  fubfcribe  myfelf  by  the  Name  of  the  Day 

*  I  keep,  that  my  fupernumerary  Friends   may  know 

*  who  I  am. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

To  present  all  Mljiakes,  that  may  happen  anio7ig  Gentle^^ 
men  of  the  other  End  of  the  To-xvn,  tvho  come  but  once  et 
Week  to  St.  James 'j-  Coffee -l^oufe^  either  by  tnifcalling  ths 
Sernjants,  or  requiring  fuch  "^i  kings  from  them  as  are  net 
properly  nvithin  their  refpeSli've  Fro'vinces  j  this  is  to  gi've 
Notice,  that  Kidney,  Keeper  of  the  Book-Debts  of  the  out- 
lying Cztfomers,  and  Obfer'ver  of  thofe  n.vho  go  off  ivithout 
paying,  halving  refignd  that  Employment ,  is  fucceeded  by 
John  Sow  ton  ;  to  'whofe  Place  of  Enterer  of  Meffages  and 
frji  Co  fee-Grinder  William  Bird  is  promoted  \  and  Samuel 
Burdock  comes  as  Shoe-Cleaner  in  the  Room  of  the  [aid 
Bird.  ■    R 

E   3  Thurfday, 
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•—-^^Egrefcitquemedendo.      VIrg.  ^n.  12.  V.  46* 
Andfickens  by  the  'very  means  of  Healths 


T 


^  H  E  following  Letter  will  explain  itfelf,  and  needs 
no  Apology. 


I  A  M  one  of  that  fickly  Tribe  who  are  commonly 
known  by  the  Name  of  Valetudinarians  ;  and  do 
confefs  to  you,  that  I  firft  contrafted  this  ill  Ha- 
bit of  Body,  or  rather  of  Mind,  by  the  Study  of 
Phyfic.  I  no  fooner  began  to  perule  Books  of  this 
Nature,  but  I  found  my  Pulfe  was  irregular  ;  and 
fcarce  ever  read  the  Account  of  any  Difeafe  that  I  did 
not  fancy  myfelf  afHiifhed  with.  Do<5lor  Sydettbatn'^s 
learned  Treatife  of  Fevers  threw  me  into  a  lingring 
Hectic,  which  hung  upon  me  all  the  while  I  was 
reading  that  excellent  Piece.  I  then  applied  myfelf 
to  the  Study  of  feveral  Authors,  who  have  written^ 
upon  Phthifical  Diftempers,  and  by  that  means  fell 
irto  a  Confumptionj  till  at  length,  growing  very  fatr, 
I  was  in  a  manner  fliamed  out  of  that  lma?ination.. 
Not  long  after  this  I  found  in  myfelf  all  the  Symptoms 
of  the  Gout,  except  Pain;  but  was  cured  of  it  by  a 
Treatife  upon  the  Gravel,  written  by  a  very  Ingenious 
Author,  who  (as  it  is  ufual  for  Phyficians  to  convert. 
on^  Diftemper  into  another)  eafed  me  of  the  Gout 
by  giving  me  the  Stone.  I  at  length  fludied  myfelf 
into  a  Complication  of  Diftempers ;  but  accidentally 
taking  into  my  Hand  that  ingenious  Difcourfe  writ- 
ten by  Sandoriusy  I  was  refolved  to  diredl  myfelf  by 
a  Scheme  of  Rules,  which  I  had  collected  from  his 
Obfervations.  The  learned  World  are  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  Gentleman's  Invention;  who,  for 

*  thct 
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the  better  carrying  on  of  his  Experiments,  contrived 
a  certain  Mathematical  Chair,  which  was  fo  Arti- 
ficially hung  upon  Springs,  that  it  would  weigh  any 
tiling  as  well  as  a  Pair  of  Scales.  By  this  mean>) 
he  difcovered  how  many  Ounces  of  his  Food  pafs'd 
by  Perfpiration,  what  Quantity  of  it  was  turned  into 
Nourifhment,  and  how  much  went  away  by  the  other 
Channels  and  Dillributions  of  Nature. 
'  HAVING  provided  myfelf  with  this  Chair,  T  ufed 
to  Study,  Eat,  Drink,  and  Sleep  in  it ;  Infomuch  that 
I  may  be  faid,  for  thefe  three  laft  Years,  to  have  lived 
in  a  Pair  of  Scales.  I  compute  myfelf,  when  I  am  in 
full  Health,  to  be  precifely  Two  hundred  Weight, 
falling  Ihort  of  it  about  a  Pound  after  a  Day's  Fall, 
and  exceeding  it  as  much  after  a  very  full  Meal ;  fo 
that  it  is  my  continual  Employment,  to  trim  the  Ba- 
lance between  thefe  two  Volatile  Pounds  in  my  Con- 
ftitution.  In  my  ordinary  Meals  I  fetch  myfelf  up  to 
two  hundred  Weight  and  half  a  Pound  ;  and  if  after 
having  dined  I  find  myfelf  fall  Ihort  of  it,  I  drink 
jull  fo  much  Small-Beer,  or  eat  fuch  a  Quantity  of 
Bread,  as  is  fufficient  to  make  me  weight.  In  my 
greateilExcelfes  Ido  not  tranfgrefs  more  than  the  other 
half  Pound ;  which,  for  my  Health's  fake,  I  do  the 
firft  Monday  in  every  Month.  As  foon  as  I  find  myfelf 
duly  poifed  after  Dinner,  I  walk  till  I  have  perfpired 
five  Ounces  and  four  Scruples ;  and  when  I  difcover> 
by  my  Chair,  that  I  am  fo  far  reduced,  I  fiill  to  my 
Books,  and  fludy  away  three  Ounces  more.  As  for 
the  remaining  Parts  of  the  Pound,  I  keep  no  account 
of  them.  I  do  not  dine  and  fapby  die  Clock,  but  by 
my  Chair;  for  when  that  informs  me  my  Pound  of 
Food  is  exhaufled,  I  conclude  myfelf  to  be  hungry, 
and  lay  in  another  with  all  Diligence.  In  my  Days 
of  Abflinence  I  lofe  a  Pound  and  an  half,  ard  on 
folemn  Falls  am  two  Pound  lighter  than  on  other  Days 
in  the  Year. 

*  I  allow  myfelf,  one  Night  with  another,  a  Quarter 
of  a  Pound  of  Sleep  within  a  few  Grains  more  or  lefs  5 
and  if  upon  my  rifmg  I  find  that  I  have  not  confumed 
my  whole  Quantity,  I  take  out  the  reft  in  my  Chair, 
Upon  an  exad  Calculation  of  what  I  expended  and 

E  4  *  received 
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■  *  recieved  the  laft  Year,  which  I  always  regifter  in  a 
'  Book,  I  find  the  Medium  to  be  Two  hundred  V/eight, 

*  {o  that  1  cannot  difcover  that  I  am  impaired  one 

*  Ounce  in  my  Health  during  a  whole  Twelvemonth. 

*  And,  yet,  Sir,  notwithftanding  this  my  great  Care  to 

*  ball  aft  myfelf  equally  every  Day,  and  to  keep  my 

*  Body  in  its  proper  Poife,  fo  it  is  that  I  find  myfelf  in 

*  a  fick  and  languiihing  Condition.     My  Complexion  is 

*  grown  very  fallow,  my  Pulfe  low,  and  my  Body  Hy- 

*  dropical.     Let  me  therefore  beg  you.  Sir,  to  confider 

*  me  as  your  Patient,  and  to  give  me  more  certain  Rules 

*  to  walk  by  than  thofe  I  have  already  obferved,   and 

*  you  will  very  much  oblige 

Tour  humhk  ServanU 

^THIS  Letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Italiaji  Epitaph 
written  on  the  Monument  of  a  Valetudinarian  j  Stanjo 
ken,  ma  per  Jiar  Megiio,  Jio  qui :  Which  it  is  impoffible 
to  tranllate.  The  Fear  of  Death  often  proves  Mortal, 
and  fets  People  on  Methods  to  fave  their  Lives,  which 
infallibly  dellroy  them.  This  is  a  Pyeflexion  made  by 
fome  Hiftorians,  upon  obferving  that  there  are  many- 
more  thoufands  killed  in  a  Flight  than  in  a  Battle;  and 
may  be  applied  to  thofe  Multitudes  of  imaginary  Sick 
Perfons  that  break  their  Conftitutions  by  Phyfic,  and 
throv/  themfelves  into  the  Arms  of  Death,  by  endea- 
vouring to  efcape  it.  This  Method  is  not  only  dan- 
gerous but  below  the  Pradice  of  a  Reafonable  Creature. 
To  confult  the  Prefervation  of  Life,  as  the  only  End  of 
it.  To  make  our  Health  cur  Bufmefs,  To  engage  in 
no  Adaon  that  is  not  part  of  a  Regimen,  or  courfe 
Phyfic;  are  Purpofes  lb  aljjedl,  fo  mean,  fo  unworthy- 
human  Nature,  that  a  generous  Soul  would  rather  die 
•  than  fubmit  to  them.  Befides,  that  a  continual  Anxiety 
for  Life  vitiates  all  the  Relifhes  of  it,  and  cafts  a  Gloom 
over  the  whole  Face  of  Nature  ;  as  it  is  impoffible  we 
ihould  take  Delight  in  any  thing  that  we  are  every  Mo- 
ment afraid  of  lofing, 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  here  faid,  that  I  think 
any  one  to  blame  for  taking  due  Care  of  their  Health., 
On  the  contrary,  as  Chearfulnefs  of  Mind,  and  Capa- 
city for  Bufmefs,  are  in  a  great  meafurc  the  Effeds  of  a 

well- 
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well- temper 'd  Conftitution,  a  Man  cannot  be  at  too 
much  pains  to  cultivate  and  preferve  it.  But  this  Care, 
which  we  are  prompted  to,  not  only  by  common  Senfe,. 
but  by  Duty  and  Inltinft,  (hould  never  engage  us  in 
groundlefs  Fears,  melancholy  Apprehenlions,  and  ima- 
ginary Diftempers,  which  are  natural  to  every  Man  who 
is  more  anxious  to  Live  than  How  to  live.  In  fhort, 
the  Prefervation  of  Life  fhould  be  only  a  fecondary  Con» 
cern,  and  the  Direftion  of  it  our  Principal.  If  we  have 
this  Frame  of  Mind,  we  ihall  take  the  beft  Means  to 
preferve  Life,  without  being  over-folicitous  about  the 
Event ;  and  Ihall  arrive  at  that  Point  af  Felicity  v/hick 
Martial  has  mentioned  as  the  Perfection  of  Happinefsj 
ef  neither  fearing  nor  v/ifhing  for  Death. 

I N  anfwer  to  the  Gentleman,  who  tempers  his  Healbk 
by  Ounces  and  by  Scruples,  and,  inftead  of  complying 
with  thofe  natural  Solicitations  of  Hunger  and  Third, 
Drowfinefs  or  Love  of  Exercife,  governs  himfelf  by 
the  Prefcriptions  of  his  Chair,  I  Ihall  tell  him  a  .{hort 
Fable.     Jupiter,  fays   the   Mythologift,   to  reward  the 
Piety  of  a  certain  Countryman,  promifed  to  give  him 
whatever  he_would  alk  :  The  Countryman  delired  that 
lie  might  have  the  Management  of  the  Weather  in  his 
ovv^n  Eftate :  He  obtained  his  Requeft,  and  immediately 
diilributed  Rain,  Snow,  and  Sunihine  among  his  feveral 
Fields,  as  he  thought  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  required. 
At  the  end  of  the  Year,  when  he  expefted  to  fee  a 
more  than  ordinary  Crop,  his  Harveft  fell  infinitely  fhorS 
of  that  of  his  Neighbours  :  Upon  which  (fays  the  Fable) 
he  defired  Jupiter  to  take  the  Weather  again  into   his 
QWTi  Hands,  oi  that  otherwife  he  fhould  utterly  ruin 
himfelf,  C 


^'^'^'m,i 
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Pallida  mors  aequo  ptiJfat  pede  pauperum  tahenias 

Regumqtie  turres,  O  beate  Sexti, 
Vita  funnna  bre'vis  fpem  nos  "vetat  inchoare  longairiy 

Jatn  te  premet  nox,  fabtda^que  ?7ianeSy 
Et  domus  exilis  PluWiia,  — — — 

Hor.  Od.  4.  I.  I.  V.  I3;» 

Wiih  equal  Footy  rich  Friendy,  impartial  Fate 
Knocks  at  the  Cottage^  atidthe  Palace  Gate  : 
Lifers  Span  forbids  thee  to  extend  thy  Cares,, 
A'nd  Jlretch  thy  Hopes  beyond  thy  Years : 
Night  focn  tvill  J'eize,  and  you  muji  quickly  go 
la  Jloryd  Ghojls,  and  Pluto's  Houfe  belo^\ 

Creecmv 

WH  E  N  I  am  in  a  ferlous  Humour,  I  very  often 
walk  by  myfelf  in  Wefiminjler-P'ihhe.y ;  where 
the  Gloominefs  of  the  Place,  and  the  Ufe  to 
which  it  is  applied,  with  the  Solemnity  of  rhe  Building, 
and  the  Condition  of  the  People  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt 
to  fill  the  Mind  with  a  kind  of  Melancholy,  or  rather 
Thoughtfulnefs,  that  is  not  difagreeable.     I  Yeilerday 
pafTed  a   whole  Afternoon    i^  the   Churchyard,    the 
Cloillers,    and  the  Church,  amufmg  myfelf  with  the 
Tomb-Hones  and  Infcriptions  that  I  met  with  in  thofe- 
feveral  Regions  of  the  Dead.    Mofl  of  them  recorded, 
r.othing  elfe  of  the  buried  Perfon,  but  that  he  was 
born  upon  one  Day,  and  died  upon  another:  The  whole 
Hiftory  of  his  Life  being  comprehended  in  thofe  two 
Circumilances,   that  are  common  to  all  Ma.nkind.     I 
could  not  but  look  upon  thefe  Regifters  of  Exillence, 
whether  of  Brafs  or  Marble,  as  a  kind  of  Satire  upon 
the  departed  Perfons ;  who  had  left  no   other  Memo- 
rial of  them,  but  that  they  were  born    and  that   they 
died.     They  put  me  in  mind  of  fvveral  Perfons  men- 
tioned 
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tioned  in  the  Battles  of  Heroic  Poems,  who  have  found- 
ing Names  given  them,  for  no  other  P.eafon  buc  that 
they  may  be  killed,  and  are  celebrated  for  nothing  but 
being  knocked  on  tlie  Head. 

Thdvaov  T«  MiJ^'ovlii  Ts  Oi.pcrthoxov  t«»  Horn,. 

Glaucumque^,  MedopJaque,  ThsrJilochiimqu€»  Virg,. 

CfJaucus,  and  Medon,  and  Therjtlochus^ 

The  Life  of  thefe  Men  is  finely  defcribed  m  holy  Writ 
by  the  Path  of  an  AtTo^,  which  is  immediately  clofed 
up  a.nd  loil. 

UPO'N  my  going  into  the  Church,  I  entertained 
tnyfelf  with  the  digging  of  a  Grave  ;  and  faw  in  every 
Shovel-full  of  it  that  was  thrown  up,  the  Fragment  of" 
a  Bone  or  Scull  intermixt  with  a  kind  of  frelh  mouldering 
Earth  that  fome  time  or  other  had  a  Place  in  tiie  Com- 
poiition  of  an  human  Body..     Upon  this   I  began  to 
confider  with  myfelf  what  innumerable  Multitudes  of 
People  lay  confufed  together  under  the  Pavement  of 
that  ancient  Cathedral' ;  how  Men  and  Women,.,  Friends 
and  Enemies,  Prielis  and  Soldiers,  Monks  and  Preben- 
daries, were  crumbled  amongft  one  another,  and  blended 
together   in   the    fame   common  Mafs  ;    how  Beauty,, 
Strength,,  and  Youth,  with  Old- Age,  Weaknefs,    and 
Deformity,  lay  undillinguifhed  in  the  fame  promifcuous. 
Heap  of  Matter. 

AFTER  having  thus  furveyed  this  great  Magazine 
of  Mortality,  as  it  were  in  the  Lump ;  I  examined  it- 
more  particularly  by  the  Accounts   which  I  found  oi^ 
feveral  ef  the  Monuments  which  are  raifed  in.  every 
Quarter  of  that  ancient  Fabrick.     Some  of  them  were, 
covered  with  fuch  extravagant  Epitaphs,  that  if  it  were: 
poiTible  for  the  dead  Perfon  to  be  acquainted  with. them,, 
he  would  bluih  at  the  Praifes  which  his  Friends  have: 
bellowed  upon  him.     There  are  others  fo  exceflively 
Modeit,  that  they  deliver  the  Chara£ler  of  the  Perform, 
departed  in  Greek  or  Hehreiv,  and   by  tliat  means  are- 
not  underftood  once  in  a  Twelvemonth..    In  the  Poe- 
tical Quarter,  I  found  there  were  Poets  who  had  noi 
Monuments,  and  Monuments  which  had  no  Poets.    I: 

obfeLvedl 
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obferved  indeed  that  the  prefent  War  had  filled  the 
Church  with  many  of  thefe  uninhabited  Monuments, 
which  had  been  ereded  to  the  Memory  of  Perfons 
whofe  Bodies  were  perhaps  buried  in  the  Plains  of 
Blenheim^  or  in  the  Bofom  of  the  Ocean. 

I  could  not  but  be  very  much  delighted  with  feveral 
modern  Epitaphs,  which  are  written  with  great  Ele- 
gance of  ExpreiTion  and  Juftnefs  of  Thought,  and  there- 
fore do  Honour  to  the  Living  as  well  as  to  the  Dead. 
As  a  Foreigner  is  very  apt  to  conceive  an  Idea  of 
the  Ignorance  or  Politenefs  of  a  Nation  from  the 
Turn  of  their  public  Monuments  and  Infcriptions, 
they  fhould  be  fubmitted  to  the  Perufal  of  Men  of 
Learning  and  Genius  before  they  are  put  in  Execu- 
tion. Sir  Cloiidejly  Sho^eH  Monument  has  very  often 
given  me  great  Offence  :  Inftead  of  the  brave  rough 
EngUjI?  Adm.iral,  which  was  the  dUlinguifJiing  Cha- 
radler  of  that  plain  galant  Man,  he  is  reprefented  on 
his  Tomb  by  the  Figure  of  a  Beau,  drefled  in  a  long 
Periwig,  and  repofrng  himfelf  upon  Velvet  Culhions 
under  a  Canopy  of  State.  The  Infcription  is  anfwe- 
rable  to  the  Monument  \  for  inftead  of  celebrating 
the  many  remarkable  Adlions  he  had  performed  in 
the  Service  of  his  Country,  it  acquaints  us  only  wdth 
the  Manner  of  his  Death,  in  which  it  was  impoflible 
for  him  to  reap  any  Honour.  The  Dutch,  whom 
we  are  apt  to  defpife  for  want  of  Genius,  fhew  an 
infinitely  greater  tafte  of  Antiquity  and  Politenefs  in 
their  Buildings  and  Works  of  this  Nature,  than  what 
we  meet  with  in  thofc  of  our  own  Country.  The  Mo- 
numents of  their  Admirals,  which  have  been  erefted 
at  the  public  Expence,  reprefent  them  like  them- 
felves ;  and  are  adorned  with  roftral  Crowns  and  naval 
Ornaments,  with  beautiful  Feftoons  of  Sea-weed,  Shells, 
and  Coral. 

BUT  to  return  to  our  Subjeft.  I  have  left  the 
Repofitory  of  our  Englijh  Kings  for  the  Contemplation 
of  another  Day,  Vv'hen  I  fliall  find  my  Mind  difpofed 
for  fo  ferious  an  Amufement.  I  know  that  Entertain- 
ments of  this  Nature  are  apt  to  raife  dark  and  dif- 
mal  Thoughts  in  timorous  Minds,  and  gloomy  Imagi- 
nations 3 
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nations ;  but  for  my  own  part,  though  I  am  always 
ierioiis,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  melancholy ; 
and  can  therefore  take  a  View  of  Nature  in  her  deep 
and  folemn  Scenes,  with  the  fame  Pleafure  as  in  hei 
mofl:  gay  and  delightful  ones.  By  this  means  I  can 
improve  myfelf  with  thofe  Objefts,  which  others  con- 
fider  with  Terror.  When  I  look  upon  the  Tombs  of 
the  Great,  every  Emotion  of  Envy  dies  in  me  i  when 
I  read  the  Epitaphs  of  the  Beautiful,  every  inordinate 
Defire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  Grief  of  Pa- 
rents upon  a  Tomb-flone,  my  Heart  melts  with  Com- 
paffion ;  when  I  fee  the  Tomb  of  the  Parents  them- 
felves,  I  confider  the  Vanity  of  grieving  for  thofe 
whom  we  muft  quickly  follow  :  When  I  fee  Kings 
lying  by  thofe  who  depofed  them,  when  I  conlider 
rival  Wits  placed  Side  by  Side,  or  the  holy  Men  that 
divided  the  World  with  their  Contefts  and  Bifputes,  I 
refled  with  Sorrow  and  Allonifhment  on  the  little  Com- 
petitions, Fadions,  and  Debates  of  Mankind.  When  I 
read  the  feveral  Dates  of  the  Tombs,  of  fome  that  died 
Yefterday,  and  fome  fix  hundred  years  ago,  I  conlider 
that  great  Day  when  we  fhall  all  of  us  be  Contem- 
poraries, and  make  ovtr  Appearance  together,  C 


Sa/uraaj, 
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Ut  nox  longa  quibus  mentitur  arnica,  diefque 
Lon^a  njidetur  opus  dehentihm^  ut  piger  AnnuT 
Pupillis,  quos  dura  premit  Cujiodia  mat  mm  ; 
Sic  mihi  tarda  fluu7it  ingrataqiie  Temp  or  a,  qu^fpem- 
Confiliumque  morantur  agendi  gna^viter  id,  quod 
^que  pauperihus  prodcji,  Locupletibus  a^que, 
^qiie  negleBum  pueris  fenibufque  nocehit. 

Hor.  Ep.  1. 1.  I.  V.  aoi. 

I  M  I  T  A  T  E  D . 

"Long  as  to  him,  nvho  nvorks  for  Debt,  the  Day  j: 
Lo7:g  as  the  Night  to  he7\  nvhafe  Lonjes  aivay  ^ 
Long  as  the  Tears  dull  Circle  feems  to  run. 
When  the  brijlz  Miticr  pants  for  t^ujenty  one  t 
Sofo^w  th^  unprofitable  Moments  roil, 
.  That  lock  up  all  the  Funciions  of  my  Soul  i: 
That  ke£p  me  from  myfelf  and  fill  delay 
Lifers  infant  Bufnefs  to  a  future  Day  : 
That  Taf,  ^vhich  as  ive  follo-tv,  or  defpife,. 
The  Eldefi  is  a  Fool,  the  Tcungefl  V/ife  : 
Which  done,  the  Pooref  can  7io  Wajits  endure  ; 
And  n>jhich  not  done,,  the  Richef  muf  be  Poor.       P  0  P  E, 

THERE  is  fcarce  a  thinking  Man  in  the  World,, 
who  is  involved  in  the  Bufmefs  of  it,  but  lives  un- 
der a  fecret  Impatience  of  the  Hurry  and  Fatigue 
fee  fufFers,  and  has  formed  a  Refolution  to  fix  himfelf,one 
time  or  other,  in  fuch  a  State  as  is  fuitable  to  the  End  of 
his  Being.  You  hear  Men  every  Day  in  Converfation 
profefs  that  all  the  Honour,  Power  and  Riches,  which 
they  propofe  to  themfelves,  cannot  give  Satisfaftion 
enough  to  reward  them  for  half  the  Anxiety  they  un- 
dergo in  the  Puriuit,  or  PoiTeffion  of  them.  While  Men 
are  in  this  Temper,  (\\hich  happens  very  frequently) 
how  inconfiftent  are  they  with  themfelves  r  They  are 
veaiied  with  the  Toil  they  bear,  but  cannot  find  in  their 

Hearts 
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Hearts  to  relinquifh  it ;  Retirement  is  what  tKey  want, 
but  they  cannot  betake  themfelves  to  it :  V/hile  they 
pant  after  Shade  and  Covert,  they  Hill  afFedl  to  appear- 
in  the  moll  glittering  Scenes  of  Life  :  but  fure  this  i& 
but  juft  as  reafonable  as  if  a  Man  fhoald  call  for  more 
Lights,  wh-en  he  has  a  mind  to  go  to  fleep. 

SINCE  then  it  is  certain  that  our  own  Hearts  de-* 
ceive  us  in  the  Love  of  the  World,  and  that  we  cannot: 
command  ourfelves  enough  to  refign  it,  tho'  we  every 
Day  wilh  ourfelves  difengaged  from  its  Allurements  ; 
Jet  us  not  ftand  upon  a  formal  taking  of  Leave,  but 
wean  ourfelves  from  thern^  while  we  are  in  the  midil 
of  them, 

IT  is  certainly  the  general  Intention  of  the  greater 
Part  of  Mankind  to  accomplifti  this  Work,  and  live  ac- 
cording to  their  own  Approbation,  as  foon  as  they  pof- 
fibly  can :  But  fmce  the  Duration  of  Life  is  fo  uncertain,, 
and  that  has  been  a  common  Topic  of  Difcourfe  ever 
lince  there  was  fuch  a  thing  as  Life  itfelf,  how  is  it 
poffible  that  we  fltould  defer  a  Moment  die  beginning 
to  live  according  to  the  Rules  of  Reafon  ? 

THE  M  an  of  Bufmefs  has  ever  fome  one  Point  to  carry, 
and  then  he  tells  himfelf  he'll  bid  adieu  to  all  the  Va- 
nity of  Ambition  :  The  Man  of  Plsafure  refolves  to  take- 
kis  Leave  at  leaft,  and  part  civilly  with  his  Miftrefs ;  but 
the  Ambitious  Man  is  entangled  every  Moment  in  a  freih. 
Purfuit,  and  the  Lover  fees  new  Charms  in  the  Objeft  he; 
fancied  he  could  abandon..  It  is  therefore  a  fantaftical: 
way  of  thinking,  when  we  promife  ourfelves  an  Altera- 
tion in  our  Conduft  from  change  of  Place,  and  difference- 
©f  Circumstances ;  the  fame  Palfions  will  attend  us  where -- 
ever  we  are  'till  they  a.re  Conquered ;  and  we  can  never 
live  to  oar  Satisfadlion  in  the  deepefl  Retirement,  unlefs 
we  are  capable  of  living  fo  in  fome  raeafure  arnidft  the. 
Noife  and  Bufmefs  of  the  World. 

I  have  ever  thou-ght  Men  were  better  known,  by  what 
could  be  obferved  of  them  from  a  Perufal  of  their  pri- 
vate Letters,  than  any  other  way.  My  Friend  the  Cler- 
gyman, the  othe?r  Day,  upon  ferious  Difcoui-fe  with  him. 
concerning  the  Danger  of  ProcraHination,  gave  me  the 
following  Letters  from  Perfons  with  whom  he  lives  in 
grea;  Friendihip  and  Intimacy,  according  to  the  good 

Breeding 
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Breeding  and  good  Settfe  of  his  Character.  The  firft  is 
from  aManof  Bufinefs,  who  is  his  Convert :  The  fecond 
from  one  of  whom  he  conceives  good  Hopes :  The  third 
from  one  who  is  in  no  State  at  all,  but  carried  one  way 
and  another  by  flarts. 

'  T  Know  not  with  what  Words  to  exprefs  to  you  tbe 

*  -■-  Senfe  I  have  of  the  high  Obligation  you  have  laid 

*  upon  me,  in  the  Penance  you  enjoin'd  me  of  doing 

*  fome  Good  or  other  to  a  Perfon  of  Worth  every  Day 

*  I  live.     The  Station  I  am  in  furnifhes  me  with  daily 

*  Opportunities  of  this  kind  :  And  the  noble  Principle 

*  witli  which  you  have  infpired  me,  of  Benevolence  to 

*  all  I  have  to  deal  with,  quickens  my  Application  ki 

*  every  thing  I  undertake.    When  I  relieve  Merit  from 

*  Difcountenance,  when  I  affilt  a  friendlefs  Perfon,  when 

*  I  produce  concealed  Worth,  I  am  difpleafed  with  my- 

*  {elff  for  having  deligned  to  leave  the  World  in  order 

*  to  be  virtuous.     I  am  forry  you  decline  the  Occafions 

*  which  the  Condition  I  am  in  might  afford  me  of  en- 

*  larging  your  Fortunes ;  but  know  I  contribute  more 

*  to  your  Satisfaflion,  when  I  acknowledge  I  am  the 

*  better  Man,  from  the  Influence  and  Authority  yon 
t  have  ever, 

SIR, 

Tour  moji  olliged  and 

moji  humble  Servant ^ 

R.  O. 
5  1  R, 

*■  T  Am  entirely  convinced  of  the  Truth  of  what  you 

*  ^  were  pleafed  to  fay  to  me,  when  I  was   lafl  with 

*  you  alone.     You  told  me  then  of  the  filly  way  I  was 
*■  in  ;  but  you  told  me  fo,  as  I  faw  you  loved  me,  other- 

*  wife  I  could  not  obey  your  Commands  in  letting  you 

*  kriow  my  Thoughts  fo  fmcerely  as  I  do  at  prefent.    I 

*  know  the  Creature  for  'whom  I  rejign  fo  much  of  my  Cha- 

*  raBer,  is  all  that  you  faid  of  her;   but  then  the  Trifler 

*  has  fometh?ng  in  her  fo  undefigning,  and  harmlefs,  that 

*  te  Guilt  in  one  kind  difappears  by  the  Comparifon^of 

*  hex 
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*  her  Innocence  in  another.     Will  you,   virtuous  Men, 
'  allow  no  Alteration  of  OiTences  ?  Mull  dear  Chloe  be 

*  called  by  the  hard  Name  you  pious  People   prlve  to 
'  common  Women  ?  I  keep  the  folemn  Promife  I  made 

*  you  in  writing  to  you  the  State  of  my  Mind,  after 

*  your  kind  Admonition  ;  and  will  endeavour  to  o-et  the 

*  better  of  this  Fondnefs,  which  makes  me  fo  much  her 

*  humble  Servant,  that  I  am  almoft  alhamed  to  fubfcribe 

*  niyfelf  yours, 

T.D. 
SIR, 

TH  E  R  E  Is  no  State  of  Life  fo  Anxious  as  that  of 
a  Man  who  does  not  live  according  to  the  Dic- 
tates of  his  own  Reafon.  It  ;Will  feem  odd  to  you, 
when  I  affure  you  that  my  Love  of  Retirement  firft  of 
all  brought  me  to  Court ;  but  this  will  be  no  Riddle, 
when  I  acquaint  you  that  I  placed  myfelf  here  with  a 
Defign  of  getting  fo  much  Money  as  might  enable  me 
to  purchafe  a  handfom  Retreat  in  the  Country.-  At 
prefent  my  Circumllances  enable  me,  and  my  Duty 
prompts  me,  to  pafs  away  the  remaining  Part  of  my 
Life  in  fuch  a  Retirement  as  I  at  firft  propofed  to  rny- 
felf ;  but  to  my  great  Misfortune  I  have  intirely  loll 
the  Relifli  of  it,  and  fhould  now  return  to  the  Country 
with  greater  Reluctance  than  I  at  firft  came  to  Court. 
I  am  fo  unhappy,  as  to  know  that  what  I  am  fond  of 
are  Trifles,  and  that  what  I  negleft  is  of  the  grcateft 
Importance  :  In  fiiort,  I  find  a  Conteft '  in  my  own 
Mind  between  Reafon  and  Fafliion.  I  remember  you 
once  told  me,  that  I  might  live  in  the  World  and  out 
of  i,t,  at  the  fame  time.  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  explain 
this  Paradox  more  at  large  to  me,  that  I  may  conform 
my  Life,  if  pofTible,  both  to  my  Duty  and  my  Incli- 
nation.    I  am 

Tour  moji  humhk  Servant, 

R  R.  B, 


Mohcfay^ 
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—  Neque  fcmper  arcum 
Tendit  Apollo.  Hor.  Od,  10.  1.  2.  V.  1 9, 

2\Qr  does  Apollo  ahvays  bend  his  Bo-tv. 

I  Shall  here  prefent  my  Reader  with  a  Letter  from  a 
Projedor,  concerning  a  new  Office  which  he  thinks 
may  very  much  contribute  to  the  Embelliihment  of 
the  City,,  and  to  the  driving  Barbarity  out  of  our  Streets. 
I  confider  it  as  a  Satire  upon  Projedtors  in  general,  and 
a  lively  Pidure  of  the  whole  Art  of  Modern  Criticifm^ 

*  /^Bferving  that  you  have  Thoughts   of  creating 

*  V-/  certain  Officers  under  you,  for  the  Infpedion  of 

*  feveral  petty  Enormities  v/hich  you  yourfelf  cannot 

*  attend  to;  and  finding  daily  Abfurdities  hung  out  upon 
'  the  Sign-Poits  of  this  City,  to  the  great  Scandal  of 

*  Foreigners,  as  well  as  thofe  of  our  own  Country,  who 

*  are  curious  Spectators  of  the  fame  :  I  do  humbly  pro- 

*  pofe,  that  you  would  be  pleafed  to  make  me  your  Su- 

*  perintendent  of  ail  fuch  Figures  and  Devices  as  are  or 

*  ihall  be  made  ufe  of  on  this  Occafion ;  with  full  Powers 

*  to  rediify  or  expunge  whatever  I  fhall  find  irregular 

*  or  defective.  For  want  of  fuch  an  Officer,  there  is  no- 

*  thing  like  found  Literature  and  good  Senfe  to  be  met 

*  with  in  thofe  Objedls,  that  are  every  where  thruHing 

*  themfelves  out  to  the  Eye,  and  endeavouring  to  become 

*  vifible.     Our  Streets  are  filled  with  blue  Boars,  black 

*  Swans,  and  red  Lions  ;  not  to  mention  flying  Pigs  and 

*  Hogs  in  Armour,  with  many  other  Creatures  more 

*  extraordinary  than  any  in    the    Deferts    of   Afric^ 

*  Strange  !  that  one  who  has  all  the  Birds  and  Bealls  in 

*  Nature  to  choofe  out  of,  ihould  live  at  the  Sign  of  an 
t  £»s  Raticnii ! 

MY 
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*  M  Y  iirft  Tafk  therefore  ITiould  be,  like  that  of  Her^ 
culesy  to  clear  the  City  from  Monfters.  In  the  fecond 
Place  I  would  forbid,  that  Creatures  of  jarring  and 
incongruous  Natures  fhould  be  joined  together  in  the 
fame  Sign  ;  fuchas  the  Bell  and  the  Neat's-Tongue,  the 
Dog  and  the  Gridiron,  The  Fox  and  Goofe  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  met,  but  what  has  the  Fox  and  the 
Seven  Stars  to  do  together  ?  And  when  did  the  Lamb 
and  Dolphin  ever  meet,  except  upon  a  Sign-Poll  ?  As  for 
the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  there  is  a  Conceit  in  it ;  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  intend  that  any  thing  I  have  here  faid 
fhould  affedl  it.  I  mufl  however  obferve  to  you  upon 
this  Subjed,  that  it  is  ufual  for  a  young  Tradefman,  at 
his  firfl  letting  up,  to  add  to  his  own  Sign  that  of  the 
Mailer  whom  he  ferved  ;  as  the  Hufband,  after  Mar- 
riage, givTs  a  Place  to  his  Miftrefs's  Arms  in  his  own 
Coat.  This  I  take  to  have  given  Rife  to  many  of  thofe 
Abfurdities  which  are  committed  over  our  Heads ;  and,, 
as  I  am  inform.ed,  firft  occailoned  the  three  Nuns  and 
a  Hare,  which  we  fee  fo  frequently  joined  together,  i 
would  therefore  eilablifh  certain  Rules,  for  the  deter- 
mining how  far  one  Tradefman  may  gi've  the  Sign  of 
another,  and  in  what  Cafes  he  may  be  allowed  to  quai*- 
ter  it  with  his  own. 

*  IN  the  third  Place,  I  would  enjoin  every  Shop  to 
make  ufe  of  a  Sign  which  bears  feme  Affinity  to  the 
Wares  in  which  it  deals.  What  can  be  more  incon- 
fiilent,  than  to  fee  a  Bawd  at  the  Sign  of  the  Angel,  or 
a  Tailor  at  the  Lion  ?  A  Cook  fhould  not  live  at  the 
Boot,  nor  a  Shoemaker  at  tho.  rolled  Pig ;  and  yet 
for  want  of  this  Regulation,  I  have  feen  a  Goat  fet 
up  before  the  Door  of  a  Perfumer,  and  the  French 
King's  Head  at  a  Sword-Cutler's. 

*  A  N  ingenious  Foreigner  obferves,  that  feveral  of 
thofe  Gentlemen  who  value  themfelves  upon  their  Fami- 
lies, and  overlook  fuch  as  are  bred  to  Tr-ade,  bear  the 
Tools  of  their  Forefathers  In  their  Coats  of  Arms.  I 
will  not  examine  how  true  this  is  in  Fad.  But  though 
it  may  not  he  neceffary  for  Pofterity  thus  to  fet  up  the 
Sign  of  their  Forefathers,  I  think  it  highly  proper  for 
thofe  who  adually  profefs  the  Trade,  to  ihew  fome 

t  fuch  Marks  of  it  before  their  Doors* 

'WHEN 
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•  W  H  E  N  the  Name  gives  an  Occafion  for  an  inge- 
nious Sign-Poft,  I  would  likewife  adviie  the  Owner  to 
take  that  Opportunity  of  letting  the  World  know 
who  he  is.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous  for  the  in- 
genious Mrs.  Salmon  to  have  lived  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Trout ;  for  which  Reafon  fhe  has  erefted  before  her 
Houfe  the  Figure  of  the  Fifh  that  is  her  Name-fake. 
Mr.  Bell  has  likewife  diftinguiilied  himfeif  by  a  Device 
of  the  fame  Nature  :  And  here.  Sir,  I  muft  beg  leave  to 
obferve  to  you,  that  this  particular  Figure  of  a  Bell 
has  given  Occafion  to  feveral  Pieces  of  Wit  in  this 
kind.  A  Man  of  your  Reading  mufi:  know,  that  Ahel 
Drugger  gained  great  Applaufe  by  it  in  the  Time  of 
Benjofxifo?:.  Our  Apocryphal  Heathen  God  is  alfo 
reprefented  by  this  Figure  ;  which,  in  Conjunftion 
with  the  Dragon,  makes  a  very  handfom  Pifture  in  fe- 
veral of  our  Streets.  As  for  the  Bell-Sa\^age,  which  is 
the  Sign  of  a  Savage  Man  Handing  by  a  BeE,  I  M^as 
formerly  very  much  puzzled  upon  the  Conceit  of  it, 
till  I  accidentally  f&li  into  the  reading  of  an  old  Ro- 
mance tranflated  cut  of  the  French ;  which  gives  an 
Account  of  a  very  beautiful  Woman  who  was  found 
in  a  Wildernefs,  and  is  called  in  the  French  La  belle 
Sau'vage ;  and  is  every  where  tranflated  by  our  Coun- 
tryman the  Bell-Savage.  This  Piece  of  Philofophy  will, 
I  hope,  convince  you  that  I  have  made  Sign-Polls  my 
Study,  and  confequently  qualified  myfelf  for  the  Em- 
ployment which  I  folicit  at  your  Hands.  But  before  I 
conclude  my  Letter,  I  mufl  communicate  to  yoo  ano- 
ther Remark  which  I  have  made  upon  the  Subjeft  with 
which  I  am  now  entertaining  you,  namely,  that  I  can 
give  a  fhrewd  Guefs  at  the  Humour  of  the  Inhabitant  by 
the  Sign  that  hangs  before  his  Door.  A  furly  cholerick 
Fellow  generally  makes  choice  of  a  Bear  ;  as  Men  of 
milder  Difpofitions  frequently  live  at  the  Lamb.  Seeing 
a  Punch-Bowl  painted  upon  a  Sign  near  Charing-Crofs, 
and  very  curioufly  garniftied,  with  a  Couple  of  Angels 
hovering  over  it,  and  fqueezing  a  Limon  into  it,  I  had 
the  Curiofity  to  alk  after  the  Mafter  of  the  Houfe, 
and  found,  upon  Inquiry,  as  I  had  guefled  by  the 
little  Jgreen:e?is  upon  his  Sign,  that  he  was  a  French- 
f/tan,  I  know.  Sir,  it  is  not  requifite  for  me  to  enlarge 

*  upon 
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*  upon  tliefe  Hints  to  a  Gentleman  of  your  great  Abili- 

*  ties ;  fo   humbly  recommending  myfelf  to  your  Fa- 

*  vour  and  Patronage, 

I  remain.  Sec. 

I  fiial^   add  to  the  foregoing  Letter,  another  which 
came  to  irie  by  the  fame  Peny-Poft. 

Frof;i  my  o'tKjn  Apartment  near  Charing-Crofs, 

Honoured  Sir, 

HAVING  heard  that  this  Nation  is  a  great  En- 
courager  of  Ingenuity,  I  have  brought  with  me 
a  Rope-Dancer  that  was  caught  in  one  of  the  Woods 
belonging  to  the  Great  MogziL  He  is  by  Birth  a  Mon- 
key ;  but  fwings  upon  a  Rope,  takes  a  Pipe  of  Tobacco, 
and  drinks  a  Glafs  of  Ale,  like  any  reafonable  Crea- 
ture. He  gives  great  Satitfaftionto  the  Quality ;  and  if 
they  will  make  a  Subfcription  for  him,  I  will  fend  for 
a  Brother  of  his  out  of  Holland  that  is  a  very  good 
Tumbler  ;  and  alfo  for  another  of  the  fame  Family 
whom  I  defign  for  my  Merry- Jndre-Tv,  as  being  an 
excellent  Mimick,  and  the  greateft  Droll  in  the  Coun- 
try where  he  now  is.  I  hope  to  have  this  Entertain- 
ment in  a  Readinefs  for  the  next  Winter  ;  and  doubt 
not  but  it  will  pleafe  more  than  the  Opera  or  Puppet- 
Show.  I  will  not  fay  that  a  Monkey  is  a  better  Man 
than  fome  of  the  Opera- Heroes ;  but' certainly  he  is  a 
better  Reprefentative  of  a  Man,  than  the  moft  arti- 
ficial Compofition  of  Wood  and  Wire.  If  you  will  be 
pleafed  to  give  me  a  good  Word  in  your  Paper, 
you  ftiall  be  every  Night  a  Spectator  at  my  Show  for 
nothing. 
C  lam,  Sec. 
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theirs  wKom  he  profefTes  to  imitate.  It  is  obferved  that 
feveral  of  the  linging  Birds  of  our  own  Country  learn  to 
fweeten  their  Voices,  and  mellow  the  Hai'fhnefs  of  their 
natural  Notes,  by  praftifmg  under  thofe  that  come  from 
warm.er  Climates.  In  the  fame  manner  I  would  allow 
the  Italian  Opera  to  lend  our  EngUjb  Mufick  as  much 
as  may  grace  and  foften  it,  but  never  intirely  to  anni- 
hilate and  deftroy  it.  Let  the  Infufion  be  as  llrong  as 
you  pleafe,  but  fnll  let  the  Subjed-Matter  of  it  be 
Englijh. 

A  Compofer  Ihould  fit  his  Mufick  to  the  Genius  of 
the  People,  and  confider  that. the  Delicacy  of  Hearing;, 
and  Tafte  of  Harmony,  has  been  formed  upon  thofe 
Sounds  which  every  Country  abounds  with  :  In  Ihort, 
that  Mufick  is  of  a  Relative  Nature,  and  what  is  Har- 
mony to  one  Ear,  may  be  DifTonance  to  another. 

THE  fame  Obfervations  which  I  have  made  upon 
the  Recitative  Part  of  Mufick,  may  be  applied  to  all  our 
Songs  and  Airs  in  general. 

S  I G  N I O  R  Baptijl  Lully  aded  like  a  Man  of  Senfe 
in  this  Particular.  He  found  the  French  Mufick  extremely 
defective  and  very  often  barbarous.  However,  knowing 
the  Genius  of  the  People,  the  Humour  of  theirLanguage, 
and  the  prejudiced  Ears  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  did 
not  pretend  to  extirpate  the  French  Mufick  and  plant  the 
Italian  in  its  ftead ;  but  only  to  cultivate  and  civilize 
it  with  innumerable  Graces  and  Modulations  which  he 
borrowed  from  the  Italian,  By  this  means  the  French 
Mufick  is  now  perfecl  in  its  kind  ;  and  when  you  fay  it 
is  not  fo  good  as  the  Italian,  you  only  mean  that  it  does 
not  pleafe  you  fo  well ;  for  there  is  fcarce  a  Frenchmen 
who  would  not  wonder  to  hear  you  give  the  Italian  fuch 
a  Preference.  The  Mufick  of  the  French  is  indeed  very 
properly  adapted  to  their  Pronunciation  and  Accent,  as 
their  whole  Opera  wonderfully  favours  the  Genius  of 
fuch  a  gay  airy  People.  The  Chorus  in  which  that  Opera 
abounds  gives  the  Parterre  frequent  Opportunities  of 
joining  in  Concert  with  the  Stage.  This  Inclination  of 
the  Audience  to  f^ng  dong  with  the  Adlors,  fo  prevails 
with  them,  that  1  have  fometimes  known  the  Performer 
on  the  Stage  do  no  more  in  a  celebrated  Song,  than  the 
Clerk  of  a  Pariih- Church,  who  ferves  only  to  raife  the 

Pfalm, 
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Pfalm,  and  is  afterwards  drowned  in  the  Mufick  of  the 
Congregation.  Every  Adlor  that  comes  on  the  Stage  is 
a  Beau.  The  Queens  and  Heroines  are  fo  painted,  that 
they  appear  as  Ruddy  and  Cherry-cheek'das  Milk-maids. 
The  Shepherds  are  all  Embroidered,  and  acquit  them- 
felves  in  a  Ball  better  than  our  Engli/h  Dancing-mafters. 
I  have  feen  a  Couple  of  Rivers  appear  in  red  Stockings ; 
and  Alpheus^  inllead  of  having  his  Head  covered  with. 
Sedge  and  BuU-rulhes,  making  Love  in  a  fair  full-bot- 
tomed Periwig,  and  a  Plume  of  Feathers  \  but  with  a 
Voice  fo  full  of  Shakes  and  Quavers,  that  I  fhould  have 
thought  the  Murmurs  of  a  Country  Brook  the  much  more 
agreeable  Mufick. 

I  remember  the  laft  Opera  I  faw  in  that  merry  Na- 
tion, was  the  Rape  of  Proferpine,  where  PlutOy  to  make 
the  more  tempting  Figure,  puts  himfelf  in  a  French 
Equipage,  ana  brings  Afcalaphus  along  with  him  as 
his  Valet  de  Chamhre.  This  is  what  we  call  Folly  and 
Impertinence  j  but  what  the  French  look  upon  as  Gay 
and  Polite. 

I  fhall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  here  offered,  than 
that  Mufick,  Architefture,  and  Painting,  as  well  as 
Poetry,  and  Oratory,  are  to  deduce  their  Laws  and 
Rules  from  the  general  Senfe  and  Tafte  of  Mankind, 
and  not  from  the  Principles  of  thofe  Arts  themfelves ; 
or  in  other  Words,  the  Tafte  is  not  to  conform  to  the 
Art,  but  the  Art  to  the  Tafte.  Mufick  is  not  defigned 
to  pleafe  only  Chromatic  Ears,  but  all  that  are  capable 
of  diftinguiftiing  harlh  from  difagreeable  Notes.  A  Man 
of  an  ordinary  Ear  is  a  Judge  whether  a  Pailion  is 
expreffed  in  proper  Sounds,  and  whether  the  Melody 
of  thofe  Sounds  be  more  or  lefs  pleafmg.  C 
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Sty  Mimnermus  uti  cenfet,  fine  amore  "Jocifque 
Nil  eji  "Jucundum ;  t'i^as  in  a?nore  yocifque. 

Hor.  Ep.  6.  1.  I.  V.  65, 

If  nothings  as  Mimnermus  firroes  to  pro<vef 

Can  eer  be  pleafant  luithoui  ixanton  Love, 

Then  li've  in  ivanton  Lcve,  thy  Sports purfue,   Creech» 

ONE  common  Calamity  makes  Men  extremely  af- 
fect each  other,  tho'  they  diiFer  in  every  other 
Particular,  The  Paffion  of  Love  is  the  moft  ge- 
neral Concern  among  Men  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  by 
my  laft  Advices  from  Oxford,  that  there  are  a  Set  of 
Sighers  in  that  Univerfity,  who  have  eredled  themfelves 
into  a  Society  in  Honour  of  that  tender  Pallion.  Thefe 
Gentlemen  are  of  that  Sort  of  Inamorato's,  who  are  not 
fo  very  much  loll  to  common  Senfe,  but  that  they  under- 
irand  the  Folly  they  are  guilty  of;  and  for  that  Reafon 
feparate  themselves  from  all  other  Company,  becaufethey 
will  enjoy  the  Pleafure  of  talking  incoherently,  without 
being  ridiculous  to  any  but  each  other.  When  a  Man 
comes  into  the  Club,  he  is  not  obliged  to  make  any  In- 
trodu6lion  to  his  Difcourfe,  but  at  once,  as  he  is  feating 
himfelf  in  his  Chair,  fpeaks  in  the  Thread  of  his  own 
Thoughts,  *  She  gave  me  a  very  obliging  Glance,  She 
*  never  looked  fo  well  in  her  Life  as  this  Evening  ;'  or 
the  like  Reflexion,  without  Regard  to  any  other  Member 
of  the  Society;  for  in  this  Afl'embly  they  do  not  meet 
to  talk  to  each  other,  but  every  Man  claims  the  full  Li- 
berty of  talking  to  himfelf  Initead  of  Snuff-boxes  and 
Canes,  which  are  ufual  Helps  to  difcourfe  with  other 
young  Fellows,  thefe  have  each  fome  Piece  of  Ribbon, 
a  broken  Fan,  or  an  old  Girdle,  v/hich  they  play  with 
while  they  talk  of  the  fair  Perfon  remembered  by  each 
refpedlive  Token.  According  to  the  Reprefentation  of 
tiic  Matter  from  my  Letters,  the  Company  appear  like 

To 
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fo  many  Players  rehearfing  behind  the  Scenes  ;  one  is 
fighing  and  lamenting  his  Dciliny  in  befeeching  Terms, 
another  declaring  he  will  break  his  Chain,  and  another 
in  dumb-Show  ftriving  to  exprefs  his  Paflion  by  his  Ge- 
fture.  It  is  very  ordinary  in  die  AfTembly  for  one  of  a 
fudden  to  rife  and  make  a  Difcourfe  concerning  his  Paf- 
fion  in  general,  and  defcribe  the  Temper  of  his  Mind  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  whole  Company  iliall  join  in 
the  Defcription,  and  feel  the  Force  of  it.  In  this  Cafe, 
if  any  Man  has  declared  the  Violence  of  his  Flame  in 
more  pathetick  Terms,  he  is  made  Prefident  for  that 
Night,  out  of  refpedl  to  his  fuperior  Paffion. 

W  E  had  fome  Years  ago  in  this  Town  a  Set  of  Peo- 
ple who  met  and  drefled  like  Lovers,  and  were  diilin- 
guifhed  by  the  Name  of  the  Fringe-Glo've  Club  y   but 
they  were  Perfons  of  fuch  moderate  Intelleds,    evert 
before  they  were  impaired  by  their  Pafiion,  that  their 
Irregularities  could    not  furnilh  fuflicient  Variety  of 
Folly  to  afford  daily  new  Impertinencies ;   by  which 
•Means  that  Inftitution  dropped.     Thefe  Fellows  could 
exprefs  their  Paffion  in  nothing  but  their  Drefs  ;  but 
the  Oxonians  are  phantaftical  now  they  are  Lovers,  in 
Proportion  to  their  Learning  and  Underftanding  before 
they  became  fuch.     The  Thoughts  of  the  ancient  Poet8 
on  this  agreeable  Phrenzy,  are  tranflated  in  honour  of 
fome  modern  Beauty ;   and  Chloris  is  won   to-day  by 
the  fame  Compliment  that  was  made  to  Leshia  a  thou- 
sand Years  ago.     But  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Pa- 
tron of  the  Club  is  the  renowned  Don  ^ixote.     The 
Adventures  of  that  gentle  Knight  are  frequently  men  - 
tioned  in  the  Society,  under  the  Colour  of  laughing  at 
the  Paffion  and  themfelves :    But   at  the  fame  time, 
tho'  they  are  fenfible  of  the  Extravagances  of  that  un- 
happy Warrior,  tliey  do  not  obferve,  that  to  turn  all 
the  Reading  of  the  befl  and  wifeft  Writings  into  Rhap- 
fodies  of  Love,  is  a  Phrenzy  no  lefs  diverting  ihan 
that  of  the  aforefaid  accomplifhed  Spaniard.     A  Gen- 
tleman who,  I  hope,  will  continue  his  Correfpondence, 
is  lately  admitted  into  the  Fraternity,  and  fent  me  the 
following  Letter, 


Fs  SIF, 
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SIR, 

*  C  I N  C  E  I  find  you  take  notice  of  Clubs,   I  beg 

*  ^  leave  to  give  you  an  Account  of  one  in  Oxford, 
'  vv'hich  you  have  no  where  mentioned,  and  perhaps 
'  never  heard  of.   We  diflinguifh  ourfelves  by  the  Title 

*  of  T^e  Amorous  Club,  are  all  Votaries  of  Cupid,  and 
'  Admirers  of  the  Fair  Sex.     The  Reafon  that  we  arc 

*  fo  little  known  in  the  World,  is  the  Secrecy  which  we 

*  are  obliged  to  live  under  in  the  Univerfity.  Our  Con- 

*  ftitution  runs  counter  to  that  of  the  Place  wherein  we 

*  live  :  For  in  Love  there  are  no  Doctors,  and  we  all 

*  profefs  fo  high  Paffion,  that  we  admit  of  no  Graduates 

*  in  it.  Our  Frelidentihip  is  bellowed  according  to  the 
'  Dignity  of  Paffion ;  our  Number  is  unlimited  ;  and  our 

*  Statutes  are  like  thofe  of  the  Druids,  r^cor^ed  in  our 
'  own  Breafts  only,  and  explained  by  the  Majority  of 
'  the  Company.     A  Millrefs,  and  a  Poem  in  her  Praife, 

*  will  inti'oduc^  any  Candidate  :  Without  the  latter  no 

*  one  can  be  admitted ;  for  he  that  is  not  in  Love  enough 
<^  to  rhyme,  is  unqualified  for  our  Society,  To  fpeak 
'  difrefpedlfully-of  any  Woman  is  Expulfion  from  our 
'  gentle  Society.     As  we  are  at  prefent,all  of  us  Gown- 

*  men,  inftead  of  duelling  when  we  are  Rivals,  we  drink 
"  together  the  Health  of  our  Millrefs.     The  Manner  of 

*  doing  this  fometimes  indeed  creates  Debates ;  on  fuch 
'  Occafions  we  have  Recourfe  to  the  Rules  of  Love 
'  among  the  Ancients. 

'Na-viafex  Cyathii,  feptem  Jujtina  hihatur. 

Mart.  Epig.  72.  1.  i. 

Six  Cups  to  Ncs^via,  to  Jujiina  feven. 

*  This  Method  of  a  Glafs  to  every  Letterof  her  Name, 
'  occafioned  the  other  Night  a  Difpute  of  fomeWarmth. 

*  A  young  Student,  who  is  in  Love  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

*  Dimple,   was  fo  unreafonable  as  to  begin  her  Health 

*  under  the  Name  of  Elizabetha  j,  which  fo  exafperated 

*  the  Club,  that  by  common  Confent  we  retrench'd  it  to 
'■  Betty.   We  look  upon  a  Man  as  no  Company,  that  does 

*  not  figh  five  times  in  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  -,  and  look 
'  upon  a  Member  as  very  abfurd,  that  is  fo  much  him- 
'  iclf  as  to  make  a  direct  Anfwer  to  a  Queftion.     In 

fine. 
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*  fine,  the  whole  Aflcmbly  is  made  up  of  abfent  Men, 

*  that  is,  of  fuch  Perfons  as  have  loft  their  Locality,  and 

*  whofe  Minds  and  Bodies   never  keep  Company  with 

*  one  another.     As  I  am  an  unfortunate  Member  of  this 

*  diftradled  Society,   you  cannot  expeft  a  very  regular 

*  Account  of  it  ;   for  which  Reafon,  I  hope  you  will 
I  pardon  me  that  I  fo  abruptly  fubfcribe  myfelf, 

5  1 R, 

Tour  mofi  ohedieMf, 

hufnbk  Ser'vanty 

T.  B, 

*  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  Alhina,  who  has  iix  Vota- 

*  ries  in  this  Club,  is  one  of  your  Readers. 


N^  3  I  Thurfday,  April  5. 


Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui  ■■■     ■ 

Virg.  JEn,  6.  v.  266. 

W^at  1  hu've  heard,  permit  me  to  relate, 

LAST  Night,  upon  my  going  into  a  CofTee-houfe 
not  far  from  the  Hay-market  Theatre,  I  diverted 
myfelf  for  above  half  an  Hour  with  overhearing 
the  Difcourfe  of  one,  who,  by  the  Shabbinefs  of  his 
Drefs,  the  Extravagance  of  his  Conceptions,  and  the 
Hurry  of  his  Speech,  I  difcovered  to  be  of  that  Species 
who  are  generally  diftinguifhed  by  the  Title  of  Pro- 
jetlors.  This  Gentleman,  for  I  found  he  was  treated  as 
fuch  by  his  Audience,  was  entertaining  a  whole  Table  of 
Liftners  with  the  Projeft  of  an  Opera>  which  he  told  us 
had  not  coft  him  above  two  or  three  Mornings  in  the 
Contrivance,  and  which  he  was  ready  to  put  in  Execu- 
tion, provided  he  might  find  his  Account  in  it.  He  faid, 
that  he  had  obferved  the  great  Trouble  and  Inconve- 
nience which  Ladies  were  at,  in  travelling  up  and  dov/n 
%Q  the  feveral  Shows  that  are  exhibited  in   different 
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Quarters  of  theTovvn.  The  Dancing  Monkies  are  in  one 
Place ;    the   Puppet-fnow  in  another ;  the  Opera  in   a 
third  ;  not  to  mention  the  Lions,  that  are  almofi  a  whole. 
Day's  Journey  from  the  Politer  Part  of  the  Town.     By 
this  means  People  of  Figure  are  forced  to  lofe  half  the 
Winter  after  their  coming  to  Town,   befoi'e  they  have 
feen  all  the  ftrange  Sights  about  it^    In  order  to  remedy 
this  great  Inconvenience,  our  Proje6tor  drew  out  of  his 
Pocket  the  Seheme  of  an  Opera,    intitled,  The  Expedi- 
tion  of  Alexander  the  Great ;    in   which   he   had  dif- 
pofed  all   the  remarkable  Shows  about  Town,  among 
the  Scenes  and  Decorations  of  his  Piece.  The  Thought^ 
he  confefFed,  was    not  originally  his  own,  but  that  he 
had   taken  the  Hint  of  it  from  feveral  Performances 
which  he  had  feen  upon  our  Stage :  in  one  of  which 
there  was  aRaree-Show  ;  in  another,  a  Ladder-Dance  j 
and  in  others  a  Poilure-Man,  a  Moving  Picture,  with 
many  Curiofities  of  the  like  Nature. 

THIS  Expedition  of  Alexander  opens  with  his  con- 
fulting  the  Oracle  at  Delphos,  in  which  the  dumb  Con- 
jurer, who  has  been  vifited  by  fo  many  Perfons  of  Qua- 
lity of  late  Years,  is  to  be  introduced  as  telling  him  his 
Fortune :   At  the  fame  time  Clinch  ofBarnet  is  reprefented 
Sn  another  Corner  of  the  Temple,  as  ringing  the  Bells  of 
Delphos,  for  Joy  of  his  Arrival.  The  Tent  of  Darius  is  to- 
be  Peopled  by  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon,  where  Alex- 
under  is  to  fall  in  love  with  a  Piece  of  Wax-work,  that 
reprefents  the  beautiful  Statira.  When  Alexander  comes 
into  that  Country,  in  which  ^.intus  Curtius  tells  us  the 
Dogs  were  fo  exceeding  fierce  that  they  would  not  lofe 
their  hold,  tho'  they  were  cut  to  pieces  Limb  by  Limb,. 
and  that  they  would  hang  upon  their  Prey  by  their  Teeth 
when  they  had  nothing  but  a  Mouth  left,  there  is  to  be  a 
Scene  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole,   ih  which  is  to  be  repre- 
fented all  the  Diverfions  of  that  Place,  the  Bull-baiting 
only  excepted,  which  cannot  poffibly  be  exhibited  in  the 
Iheatre,  by  reafon  of  the  Lownefs  of  the  Roof.    The 
fevernl  Woods  in  Afia,  v^h'ich.  Alexander  muft  be  fuppofed 
to  puis  through,  will  give  the  Audience  a  Sight  of  Mon- 
kies dancing  upon  Ropes,  with  many  other  Pleafantries 
of  that  ludicrous  Species.     At  the  fame  time,  if  there 
chance  to  be  any  Strange  Animals  in  Town,  whether 
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Birds  or  Beafts,  they  may  be  either  let  loofe  among  the 
Woods,  or  driven  acrofs  the  Stage  by  fome  of  the  Coun- 
try People  of  Afia.  In  the  lail  great  Battle,  Pinkethman 
is  to  perfonate  King  Porus  upon  an  Elephant,  and  is  to 
be  encountered  by  Poivell,  reprefenting  Alexander  the 
Great,  upon  a  Dromedary,  which  neverthelefs  Mr. Poivell 
is  defired  to  call  by  the  Name  of  Bucephalus.  Upon  the 
Clofe  of  this  great  decifive  Battle,  when  the  two  Kings 
are  thoroughly  reconciled,  to  {hew  the  mutual  Friend - 
Ihip  and  good  Correfpondence  that  reigns  between  them, 
they  both  of  them  go  together  to  a  Puppet-Show,  in 
which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Poivell,  juniory  may  have  an 
Opportunity  of  difplaying  his  whole  Art  of  Machinery, 
for  the  Diverfion  of  the  two  Monarchs.  Som.e  at  the 
Table  urged,  that  a  Puppet-Show  was  not  a  fuitable 
Entertainment  for  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  that  it  might 
be  introduced  more  properly,  if  we  fuppofe  the  Con- 
queror touched  upon  that  Part  of  India  which  is  faid 
to  be  inhabited  by  the  Pygmies.  But  this  Objeclion  was 
looked  upon  as  frivolous,  and  the  Propofal  immediately 
over-ruled.  Our  Projeftor  further  added,  that  after  ths 
Reconciliation  of  thefe  two  Kings  they  might  invite  one 
another  to  Dinner,  and  either  of  them  entertain  his 
Gueft  with  the  German  Artift,  Mr.  Piiikethman\  Heathen 
Gods,  or  any  of  the  like  Diveriions,  which  fhali  then 
chance  to  be  in  vogue. 

THIS  Projedl  was  received  with  very  great  Applaufe 
by  the  whole  Table.  Upon  which  the  Undertaker  told 
us,  that  he  had  not  yet  communicated  to  us  above  lialf  his 
Defign;  for  that -'^/f.r<2//^i?r  being  ^Greek,  it  was  his  In- 
tention  that  the  whole  Opera  fhould  be  aded  in  that  Lan- 
guage, which  was  a  Tongue  he  was  fure  would  wonder- 
fully pleafe  the  Ladies,  cfpecially  when  it  was  a  little 
raifed  and  rounded  by  the  Jonick  Dialed  ;  and  could  not 
but  be  acceptable  to  the  whole  Audience,  bccaufe  there 
are  fewer  of  them  who  underftand  Gre^'^h  than  Italian, 
The  only  Difficulty  that  remained,  was  how  to  get  Per 
formers,  unlefs  we  could  perfuade  fome  Gentlemen  of 
the  Univerfities  to  learn  to  fmg,  in  order  to  qualify 
themfelves  for  the  Stage;  but  this  Objedion  icon  va- 
nifhed,  when  the  Projedor  informed  us  that  the  Greeh 
were  at  prefent  the  only  Muficians  in  the  l^urhfi  Empire, 
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and  that  it  would  be  very  eafy  for  our  Fa6lory  at  Smyrna 
to  fumifh  us  every  Year  with  a  Colony  of  Musicians,  by 
the  Opportunity  of  the  Tz^r^^  Fleet;  beiides,  fays  he, 
if  we  want  any  fmgle  Voice  for  any  lower  Part  in  the 
Opera,  La<vjre7ice  can  learn  to  fpeakGr^^i,  as  well  as  he 
does  Italian^  in  a  Fortnight's  time. 

THE  Proje£>or  having  thus  fettled  Matters,  to  the 
good  liking  of  all  that  heard  him,  he  left  his  Seat  at  the 
Table,  and  planted  himfelf  before  the  Fire,  where  I  had 
unluckily  taken  my  Stand  for  the  Convenience  of  over- 
hearing what  he  faid.  Whether  he  had  obferved  me  to 
be  more  attentive  than  ordinary,  I  cannot  tell,  but  he 
had  not  flood  by  me  above  a  Quarter  of  a  Minute,  but  he 
turned  fhort  upon  me  on  a  fudden,  and  catching  me  by  a 
Button  of  my  Coat,  attacked  mc  very  abruptly  after  the 
following  manner :  Beiides,  Sir,  I  have  heard  of  a  very 
extraordinary  Genius  for  Muiick  that  lives  in  Sivitzer- 
land,  who  has  fo  firong  a  Spring  in  his  Fingers,  that  he 
can  make  the  Board  of  an  Organ  found  like  a  Drum,  and  if 
I  could  but  procure  a  Subfcription  of  about  ten  thoufand 
Pound  every  Winter,  I  would  undertake  to  fetch  him 
over,  and  oblige  him  by  Articles  to  fet  every  thing  that 
fhould  be  fung  upon  the  Englijh  Stage.  After  this  he 
looked  full  in  my  Face,  expelling  I  would  make  an 
Anfwer ;  when  by  good  Luck,  a  Gentleman  that  had 
entered  the  CofFee-houfe  iince  the  Projeflor  applied 
himfelf  to  me,  hearing  him  talk  of  his  S'wifs  Compo- 
fitions,  cry'd  cut  with  a  kind  of  Laugh,  Is  our  Mufick 
then  to  receive  farther  Improvements  from  S<voit%erland! 
This  alarmed  the  Projeftor,  who  immediately  let  go  my 
Button,  and  turned  about  to  anfwer  him.  I  took  the 
Opportunity  of  the  Diverfion  which  feemed  to  be  made 
in  favour  of  me,  and  laying  down  my  Peny  upon  the 
Bar,  retired  with  fome  PreciDitation.  C 
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Nil  illi  larva  aut  tragicis  epus  effe  Cothurnis. 

Hor.  Sat.  5. 1.  i.  v.  64, 

He  njoants  no  tragic  Vizor  to  increafe 
His  natural  Deformity  of  Face, 

TH  E  late  Difcourfe  concerning  tlie  Statutes  of  the 
Ugly  Club ^  having  beenfo  well  received  at  Oxford, 
that,  contrary  to  the  ftridl  Rules  of  the  Society, 
they  have  been  fo  partial  as  to  take  my  own  Teftimonial, 
and  admit  me  into  that  feledl  Body;  1  could  not  rellrain 
the  Vanity  of  publiihing  to  the  World  the  Honour  which 
is  done  me.  It  is  no  fmall  Satisfaftion,  that  I  have  given 
Occafion  for  the  Prefident's  fhewing  both  his  Invention 
and  Reading  to  fuch  Advantage  as  my  Correfpondent  re- 
ports he  did  :  But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  there  v/ere  many 
very  proper  Hums  and  Paufes  in  his  Harangue,  which 
lofe  their  Uglinefs  in  the  Narration,  and  which  my  Cor- 
refpondent (begging  his  Pardon)  has  no  very  good  Ta- 
lent at  reprefenting.  I  very  much  approve  of  the  Con- 
tempt the  Society  has  of  Beauty :  Nothing  ought  to  be 
laudable  in  a  Man,  in  which  his  Will  is  not  concerned  ; 
therefore  our  Society  can  follow  Nature,  and  where  Ihe 
has  thought  fit,  as  it  were,  to  mock  herfelf,  v;e  can  do 
fo  too,  and  be  merry  upon  the  Occafion. 

Mr.   Spectator, 

'  TTOUR  making  publick  the  late  Trouble  I  gave  you* 

*  I     yo^  will  find  to  have  been  the  Occafion  of  this  • 
'  Who  iiiould  I  meet  at  the  Coifee-houfe  Door  t'other 

*  Night,  but  my  old  Friend  Mr.  Prefident  ?  I  faw  fcme- 

*  what  had  pieafed  him ;  and  as  foon  as  he  had  caft  his 
Eye  upon  me,  "  Oho,  Doftor,  rare  News  from  Lo;/^(j?/, 

(fays  he) ;  the  Spectator  has  made  honourable 
Mention  of  the  Club  (Man)  andpublilhed  to  theWorld 
his  fmcere  Defire  to  be  a  Member,  with  a  recommen- 
datory Defcription  of  his  Phiz;  And  tho'our  ConlH- 
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tution  has  made  no  particular  Provifion  for  fhortFaces^ 
yet,  his  being  an  extraordinary  Cafe,  I  believe  we 
*'  fhall  find  an  Hole  for  him  to  creep  in  at;  for  I  af- 
"  fure  you  he  is  not  againft  the  Canon ;  and  if  his  Sides 
*'  are  as  compadl  as  his  Joles,  he  need  not  difguife  him- 
*'  felf  to  make  one  of  us."     *  I  prefently  called  for 

*  the  Paper,  to  fee  how  you  looked  in  Print ;  and  after 

*  we  had  regaled   ourfelves  a  while  upon  the  pleafant 

*  Image  of  onr  Profelyte,  Mr.  Prefident  told  me  I  fhould 

*  be  his  Stranger  at  the  next  Night's  Club :  where  we 

*  were  no  fooner  come,  and  Pipes  brought,  but  Mr.  Pre- 

*  fident  began  an  Harangue   upon  your  Introdudlion 

*  to  my  Epiltle,  fetting  forth  with  no  lefs  Volubility  of 

*  Speech  than  Strength  of  Reafon,  "  That  a  Specula- 
**  tion  of  this  Nature  was  what  had  been  long  and 
**  much  wanted ;  and  that  he  doubted  not  but  it  would 

be  of  ineftimable  Value  to  the  Publick,  in  reconciling 
even  of  Bodies  and  Souls  ^  in  compofing  and  quiet- 
ing the  Minds  of  Men  under  all  corporal  Redundan- 
cies, Deficiencies,  and  Irregularities  whatfoever;  and 
making  every  one  fit  down  content  in  his  own  C?.r- 
cafe,  though  it  were  not  perhaps  fo  mathematically 
put  together  as  he  could  wifh".  And  again,  "  How 
that  for  want  of  a  due  Confideration  of  what  you  firft 
;*'  advance,  ^iz.  that  our  Faces  are  not  of  our  own  choof- 
V  ing.  People  had  been  tranfported  beyond  all  Good- 
**  Breeding,  and  hurried  themfelves  into  unaccountable 
^*  arid  fatal  Extravagances  :  As,  how  many  impartial 
**  Looking-GlaiTes.  had  been  cenfured  and  calumniated, 
**  nay,  and  fometimes  fhivered  into  ten  thoufand  Splin- 
**  ters,  only  for  a  fair  Reprefentation  of  the  Truth? 
how  many  Headftrings  and  Garters  had  been  made 
accefTary,  and  adlualTy  forfeited,  only  becaufe  Folks 
muft  needs  quarrel  with  their  own  Shadows  ?  And 
**  who  (continues  he)  but  is  deeply  fsnfible,  that  one 
*'  great  Source  of  the  Uneafinefs  and  Mifery  of  human 
**  Life  efpecially  amongft  thofe  of  Diftinftion,  arifes 
•*  from  uothing  in  the  World  elfe,  but  too  fevere  a  Con- 
**  templation  of  an  indefeafible  Contexture  of  our  ex- 
•*  ternal  Parts,  or  certain  natural  and  invincible  Difpo- 
*'  fitions  to  be  fat  or  lean  ?  When  a  little  more  of 
^  Mr.  Spectator"' s  Philofophy  would  take  off  all 
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this  :  and  in  the  mean  time  let  them  obferve,  that 
there's  not  one  of  their  Grievances  of  this  Sort,  but 
perhaps,  in  fome  Ages  of  the  World,  has  beenhighly  in 
vogue;  and  may  be  To  again  ;  nay,  in  fome  Country 
or  other,  ten  to  one  is  fo  at  this  Da/.  My  'L^.^y  Anple 
is  the  molt  miferable  Woman  in  the  World,  purely  of 
herovvn  making :  She  even  grudges  h^rfelf  Meat  and 
**  Drink,  for  fear  fhc  fhould  thrive  by  them ;  and  is  con- 
ftantly  crying  out,  In  aQu:\rter  of  a  Year  more  I  Ihall 
be  quite  out  of  all  manner  of  Shape  !  Now  the  Lady's- 
Misfortune  feems  to  be  only  this,  thatfhe  is  planted  \t& 
a  wrong  Soil ;  for,  go  but  t'other  Side  of  the  .Vater, 
it's  a  Jeft  at  Uarlsm  to  talk  of  a  Shape  under  eighteen 
Stone.  Thefe  wife  Traders  regulate  their  Beauties  as 
they  do  their  Butter,    by  the  Pound;  and  Mifs  Crofsy 
when  fhe  firft  arrived  in  the  Loix; -Countries y  was  not 
computed  to   be  fo  handfom  as  Madam  Van  Brijket 
by  near  half  a  Tun.     On   the  other  hand,  there's 
Squire  Lath^  a  proper  Gentleman  of  Fifteen  hundred 
Pound  -per  Annum,    as  well   as    of  an  nnbla-meable 
Life  and  Converfation ;  yet  would  not  I  be  theEfquire 
for  half  his  Eftate;  for  if  it  was  as  much  more  he'd 
freely  part  with  it  all  for  a  pair  of  Legs  to  his  Mind  r 
whereas   in  the  Reign  of  our  firl!  King  Edkvard  of 
glorious  Memory,  nothing  more  modiih  than  a  Brace 
**  of  your  fine  taper  Supporters ;  and  his  Majefty,  without 
**  an  Inch  of  Calf,  managed  AiFairs  in  Peace  and  War 
"  as  laudably  as  tie  braveil  and  mofi:  politick  of  his 
**  Anceftors ;  and  was  as  terrible  to  his  Neighbours  un- 
**  der  the  Royal  Name  of  Long-Jhanks,  as  Cceur  de  Lion 
**  to  the  Saracens  before  him.     If  we  look  farther  back 
"  into  Hiftory,  we  Ihall  find  that  Alexander  the  Great 
"  wore  his  Head   a  little  over  the  left  Shoulder ;   and 
then  not  a  Soul  ftirred  out  'till  he  had  adjnftsd  his 
Neck-bone ;  the  whole  Nobility  addreffed  the  Prince 
and  each  other  obliquely,  and  all  Matters  of  Impor- 
*'  tance  were  concerted  and  carried  on  in  the M^rf^cj^^/W 
**  Court  with  their  Polls  on  one  Side .     Por  about  the 
•*  frfl  Century  nothing  made  more  Nolfe  in  the  World 
than  Roman  Nofes,  and  then  not  a  Word  of  tbeim 
'till  they  revived  again  in  Eighty-eight.     Nor  i*  it  io 
very  long   fuice  Richard  the  Thiid  fet  up  half  the 
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**  Backs  of  the  Nation ;  and  high  Shoulders,  as  well  as 
high  Nofes,  were  the  Top  of  the  Fafhion.     But  to 
come  to  ourfelves.  Gentlemen,  tho'  I  find  by  my 
quinquennial  Obfervations,  that  we  fhall  never  get 
Ladies  enough  to  make  a  Party  in  our  own  Country, 
yet  might  we  meet  with  better  Succefs  among  fome 
**  of  our  Allies.     And  what  think  you  if  our  Board  fat 
for  a  Duuh  Piece  ?  Truly  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  as 
odd  as  we  appear  in  Flefh  and  Blood,  we  fhould  be 
no  fuch  flrange  Things  in  Metzo-Tinto.     But  this 
Projeft  may  reft  'till   our  Number  is  complete  ;  and 
this  being  our  Eledlion  Night,  give  me  leave  to  pro- 
pofe  Mr.  Spectator.     You  fee  his  Inclinations, 
and  perhaps  we  may  not  have  his  Fellow. 
*  I  found  moft  of  them  (as  is  ufual  in  all  fuch  Cafes) 
were  prepared  ;  buc  one  of  the  Seniors  (whom  by  the 
by  Mr.  Prefident  had  taken   all  this  Pains  to  bring 
over)  fat  ftill,  and  cocking  his  Chin,  which  feemed 
only  to  be  levelled  at  his  Nofe,  very  gravely  declared. 
That  in  cafe  he  had  had  fuflicient  Knowledge  of  you, 
no  Man  fhould  have  been  more  willing  to  have  ferved 
you;   but  that  he,   for   his  part,   had   always   had 
regard  to  his   own  Confcience,  as  well  as  other  Peo- 
**  pies  Merit ;  and  he  did  not  know  but  that  you  might 
*'  be  a  handfom  Fellow ;  for  as   for  your  own  Certi- 
ficate,   it  was    every  Body's  Bufmefs   to  fpeak  for 
themfelves."     *  Mr.  Prefident  immediately  retorted,* 
A  handfom  Fellow  !  why  he  is  a  Wit  (Sir)  and  you 
know  the  Proverb;"  and  to  eafe  the  old  Gentleman 
of  his  Scruples,  cried,  "  That  for  Matter  of  Merit  it 
was  all  one,  you  might  wear  a  Mafk."     '  This  threw 
him  into  a  Paufe,  and  he  looked  defirous  of  three 
Days  to  confider  on  it:  but  Mr.  Prefident  improved 
the  Thought,  and  followed  him  up  with  an  old  Story, 
That  Wits  were  privileged  to  wear  what  Mafks  they 
pleafed  in  all  Ages;  and  that  a  Vizard  had  been  the 
*onllant  Crown  of  their  Labours,  which  Vv'as  gene- 
rally prefented   them  by  the  Hand  of  fome  Satyr, 
and  fometimes  of  Jpo//o  himfelf :"  *  For  the  Truth  of 
which   he   appealed   to   the   Frontifpiece  of  feveral 
Books,    and  particularly  to    the   EngUJh  Jwvenal,  to 
which  he  referred  him ;  and  only  a4ded; ' ''  That  fuch 
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**  Authors  were  the  Lawati^  or  Lar^a  donati  of  the 
"  Ancients."  '  This  cleared  up  all,  and  in  the  Conclu- 

*  iion  you  were  chofe  Probationer ;  and  Mr.  Prefident 

*  put  round  your  Health  as  fuch,  protefting,  '*  That 
"  though  indeed  he  talked  of  a  Vizard,  he  did  not  be- 
*'  lieve  all  the  while  you  had  any  more  Occafion  for  it 
**  than  the  Cat-a-mountain  ;  "  *  fo  that  all  you  have  to 

*  do  now  is  to  pay  your  Fees,  which  here  are  very  rea- 

*  fonable,  if  you  are  not  impofed  upon  ;  and  you  may 

*  ftile  yourfelf  Informis  Societatis  Socius :    Which  I  am 

*  defired  to  acquaint  you  with  ;  and  upon  the  fame  I  beg 

*  you  to  accept  of  the  Congratulation  of, 

SIR, 
Oxford,  Tot^r  obliged  humble  Ser'vanty 

March  21. 
R  A.  C. 


N^  33       Saturday^  April  j. 


Fernjidus  tecum  Fiier^  ^  folutis 
Gratice  "Zonis,  properentque  Nyniph<^, 
Et  parhn  comis  Jine  te  "Jwyentas, 

Menuriufque.  Hof.  Od.  30.  I.  I .  v.  50 

7he  Graces  nvith  their  Zoiies  unloos'd ; 
The  Nymphs  their  Beauties  all  expos'' d ; 

From  e-very  Springy  and  e'very  Plain  ; 
Ihy  ponvrfiily  hot^  and  ^winged  Boy  ; 
And  Youth,  that''s  dull  ^without  thy  Joy  ; 

And  Mercury  cotnpofe  thy  Train,  C  R  E  E  c  k. 

A  Friend  of  mine  has  two  Daughters,  whom  I  will 
call  Latitia  and  Daphne ;  The  Former  is  one  of 
the  greateft  Beauties  of  the  Age  in  which  ihe  lives, 
the  Latter  no  way  remarkable  for  any  Charms  in  her 
Perfon.  Upon  this  one  Circumftance  of  their  Outward 
Form,  the  Good  and  111  of  their  Life  feems  to  turn.  La- 
titia  has  not,  from  her  very  Childhood,  heard  any  thing 
elfe  but  Commendations  of  her  Features  and  Complexion, 
by  which  means  ihe  is  no  other  than  Nature  made  her, 
.  -  a  very 
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a  very  beautiful  Out  fide.     The  Confcioufnefs  of  her 
Charms  has  rendered  her  infupportably  Vain  and  Info- 
lent,  towards  all  who  have  to  do  with  her.  Daphne,  who 
was  almoft  Twenty  before  one  civil  Thing  had  ever  beea 
faid  to  her,  found  herfelf  obliged  to  acquire  fome  Accom- 
plifhments  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  tliofe  Attraftions- 
which  fhe  faw  in  her  Sillier.     Poor  Daphne  was  feldoms 
fubmitted  to  in  a  Debate  wherein  fhe  was  concerned  ^  her 
Difcourfe  had  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the  good 
Senfe  of  it,  and  Ihe  was  always  under  a  NecefTity  to  have 
very  well  confidered  what  ihe  was  to  fay  before  Ihe  ut- 
tered it ;  while  Latitia  was  liftened  to  with  Partiality,, 
and  Approbation  fat  in  the  Countenances  of  thofe  fhe 
converfed  with,  before  fhe  communicated  what  fhe  had  to 
fay.    Thefe  Caufes  have  produced  fuitable  Eifefts,  and 
Ltetitia  is  as  infipid  a  Companion,  as  Daphne  is  an  agree- 
able one.  L<^/;V/<3,confident  of  Favour,  has  ftudied  no  Arts 
to  pleafe  ;  Daphne,  defpairing  of  any  Inclination  towards 
her  Perfon,  has  depended  only  on  her  Merit,  Lcetitia  has 
always  fomething  in  her  Air  that  is  fullen,  grave,  and  dif- 
Confolate.  Daphyie  has  a  Countenance  that  appears  chear- 
ful,  open,  and  unconcerned.    A  young  Gentleman  faw 
Latitia  this  Winter  at  a  Play,  and  became  her  Captive. 
His  Fortune  was  fuch,  that  he  wanted  very  little  Intro- 
duftion  to  fpeak  his  Sentiments  to  her  Father.     The 
Lover  was  admitted  with  the  utmofl  Freedom  into  the 
Family,  where  a  conflrained  Behaviour,  fevere  Looks 
and  difiant  Civilities,  were  the  highefl  Favours  he  could 
obtain  of  L<^titia  j   while  Daphtie   ufed  him  with  the 
Good-humour,  Familiarity,  and  Innocence  of  a  Sifler  : 
Infomuch  that  he  would  often  fay  to  her.  Dear  Daphne, 
tuert  thou  but  as  Handfom  as  Laetitia  — — —  She  received 
fuch  Language  with  that  ingenious  and  pleafing  Mirth, 
which  is  natural  to  a  Woman  without  Defign.    He  flill 
figh'd  in  vain  for  Latitia,  but  found  certain  Relief  in  the 
agreeable  Converfation  of  Daphne.    At  length,  heartily 
tired   with  the  haughty  Impertinence  of  Laetitia,  and 
charmed  with  repeated  Inflances  of  Good-humour  he  had 
obferved  in  Daphne,  he  one  Day  told  the  latter,  that  he 
had  fomething  to  fay  to   her  he  hoped   fhe  w©uld  be 

pleafed   with Faith,  Daphne,  continued  he,   I a7n  in 

Lonje   ^Ath    thee,    and  defpife  thy  ISiJkr  Jincerely.      The 

Manner 
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Manner  of  his  declaring  himfelf  gave  his  Mlftrefs  Occa- 

fion  for  a  very  hearty  Laughter. Nay,  fays  he,   / 

knew  you  nvould  laugh  at  mSy  but  Til  ask  your  Father.     He 
did  fo  ;  the  Father  received  his  Intelligence  with  no  lefs 
Joy  than  Surprifc,  and  was  very  glad  he  had  now  no 
Care  left  but  for  his  Beauty,  which  he  thought  he  could 
carry  to  Market  at  his  Leifure.  I  do  not  know  any  thing, 
that  has  pleafed  me  fo  much  a  great  while,  as  this  Con- 
queft  of  my  Friend  Daphne's.     All  her  Acquaintance 
congratulate  her  upon  her  Chance-medley,  and  laugh  at 
that  premeditating  Murderer  her  Sifter.  As  it  is  an  Ar- 
gument of  a  light  Mind,  to  think  the  worfe  of  ourfelves 
for  the  Imperfedlions  of  our  Perfons,  it  is  equally  below 
us  to  value  ourfelves  upon  the  Advantages  of  them.  The 
Female  World  feem  to  be  almoft  incorrigibly  gone  aftray 
in  this  Particular  ;  for  which  Reafon,  I  fhall  recommend^ 
the  following  Extradl  out  of  a  Friend's  Letter  to  the. 
Profefs'd  Beauties,  who  are  a  People  almoft  as  unfuiFera- 
ble  as  the  Profefs'd  Wits. 

*  \yf  ONSIEUR  St.  E^remont  has  concluded  one 

*  i-Vi  of  his  EfTays  with  affirming  ;  that  the  laft  Sighs 

*  of  a  handfom  Woman  are  not  fo  much  for  the  Lofs  of 

*  her  Life  as  of  her  Beauty.  Perhaps  this  Rallery  is  pur- 

*  fued  too  far,  yet  it  is  turned  upon  a  very  obvious  Re- 

*  mark,  that  Woman's  ftrongeft  Paffion  is  for  her  own 

*  Beauty,  and  that  ihe  values  it  as  her  favourite  Diftinc- 

*  tion.     From  hence  it  is  that  all  Arts,  v/hich  pretend 

*  to  improve  or  prefei-ve  it,  meet  with  fo  general  a  Re^ 

*  ception  among  the  Sex.  To  fay  nothing  of  many  falfe 

*  Helps,  and  Contraband  Wares  of  Beauty,  which  are 

*  daily  vended  in  this  great  Mart,  there  is  not  a  Maiden 

*  Gentlewoman,  of  a  good  Family  in  any  Country  of 

*  South-Britain,  who  has   not  heard  of  the  Virtues    of 

*  Af<2j-dew,  or  is  unfurnifhed  with  fome  Receipt  or  otiier 

*  in  Favour  of  her  Complexion  ;  and  I  have  known  a 

*  Phyfician  of  Learning  and  Senfe,  after  eight  Years 

*  Study  in  the  Univerfity,  and  a  Courfe  of  Travels  into 

*  moft  Countries  in  Et^rope,  ov/e  the  firft  raifmg  of  his 

*  Fortunes  to  a  Cofmetic  Wafh. 

*  THIS  has  given  me  Occafion  to  confider  how  fo 
i  univeffal  a  Difpofuion  in  Womankind,  which  fprings 
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'  from  a  laudable  Motive,  the  Defire  of  Pleafmg,  and 
*  proceeds  upon  an  Opinion,  not  altogether  groundlefs, 
that  Nature  may  be  helped  by  Art,  may  be  turned  to 
their  Advantage.  And,  methinks,  it  would  be  an  ac- 
ceptable Service  to  take  them  out  of  the  Hands  of 
Quacks  and  Pretenders,  and  to  prevent  their  impoling 
upon  themfelves,  by  difcovering  to  them  the  true  Se- 
cret and  Art  of  improving  Beauty. 

*  I N  order  to  this,  before  I  touch  upon  it  diredlly, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  lay  down  a  few  Preliminary 
Maxims,  nji^, 

*  T  H  A  T  no  Woman  can  be  Handfom  by  the  Force 
of  Features  alone,  any  more  than  fhe  can  be  Witty 
only  by  the  Help  of  Speech. 

*  THAT  Pride  deftroys  all  Symmetry  and  Grace, 
and  AfFeftation  is  a  more  terrible  Enemy  to  fine  Faces 
than  the  Small-Pox. 

*  T  H  A  T  no  Woman  is  capable  of  being  Beautiful, 
who  is  not  incapable  of  being  Falfe. 

'AND,  That  what  would  be  Odious  in  a  Friend, 
is  Deformity  in  a  Miflrefs. 

*  FROM  thefe  few  Principles,  thus  laid  down,  it  will 
be  eafy  to  prove,  that  the  true  Art  of  affifting  Beauty 
confifts  in  Embellifhing  the  whole  Perfon  by  the  proper 
Ornaments  of  virtuous  and  commendable  Qualities.  By 
this  Kelp  alone  it  is,  that  thofe  v/ho  are  the  Favourite 
Work  of  Nature,  or,  as  Mr.  Dryden  exprefles  it,  the 
Porcelain  Clay  of  human  Kind,  become  animated,  and 
are  in  a  Capacity  of  exerting  their  Charms :  And  thofe 
who  feem  to  have  been  negleded  by  her,  like  Models 
wrought  in  hafte,  are  capable  in  a  great  meafure  of 
finilhing  what  She  has  left  imperfeft. 

*  IT  is,  methinks,  a  low  and  degrading  Idea  of  that 
Sex,  which  was  created  to  refine  the  joys,  and  foften 
the  Cares  of  ilumanity,  by  the  mofc  agreeable  Partici- 
pation, to  confider  them  merely  as  Objefts  of  Sight. 
This  is  abridging  them  of  their  natural  Extent  of 
Power,  to  put  them  upon  a  Level  with  their  Piftures  at 
KneUer%.  How  much  nobler  is  the  Contemplation  of 
Beauty  heightened  by  Virtue,  and  commanding  our 
Efteern  and  Love,  while  it  draws  qwx  Obfervation  ? 
How  faint  and  fpiritiefs  ar«  the  Charms  of  a  Coquette, 

*  when 
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^  when  compar'd  with  the  real  Lovelinefs  of  Sophronias 

*  Innocence,  Piety,  Good-humour,  and  Truth ;  Virtues 
'  which  add  a  new  Softnefs  to  her  Sex,  and  even  beau- 

*  tify  her  Beauty  !  That  Agreeablenefs  which  muft  othcr- 

*  wife  have  appeared  no  longer  in  the  modeft  Virgin, 

*  is  now  preferved  in  the  tender  Mother,  the  prudent 

*  Friend,  and  the  faithful  Wife.  Colours  artfully  fpread 

*  upon  Canvas  may  entertain  the  Eye,  but  not  afFeft  the 
'  Heart ;  and  (he  who  takes  no  Care  to  add  to  the  na- 

*  tural  Graces  of  her  Perfon  any  excelling  Qualities, 

*  may  be  allowed  Hill  to  amufe,  as  a  Pidure,  but  not  to 

*  triumph  as  a  Beauty, 

*  When  Jdam   is  introduced  by   Milton,    defcrlbing 

*  E^ve  in  Paradife,  and  relating  to  the  Angel  the  Impreffi- 

*  ons  he  felt  upon  feeing  her  at  her  firft  Creation,  he  does 

*  not  reprefent  her  like  a  Grecian  Venus,  by  her  Shape  or 

*  Features,  but  by  the  Luftrc  of  her  Mind  which  ihone 

*  in  them,  and  gave  them  their  Power  of  charming. 

Grace  njjas  in  all  her  Steps y  Heu'v'n  in  her  Eye, 
In  all  her  Gejiures  Dignity  and  Lonje  I 

*  WITHOUT  this  irradiating  Power  the  proudeft 

*  Fair  One  ought  to  know,  whatever  her  Glafs  may  tell 

*  her  to  the  contrary,  that  her  moft  perfed  Features  are 

*  Uninformed  and  Dead. 

*  I  cannot  better  clofe  this  Moral,  than  by  a  Ihort 

*  Epitaph  written  by  Ben  John/on,  with  a  Spirit  which 

*  nothing  could  infpire  but  fuch  an  Objed  as  I  have 

*  been  defcribing  -, 

Underneath  this  Stone  doth  lie 
As  much  Virtue  as  coud  die ; 
Which  nvhen  alive  did  Vigour  gi've 
To  as  much  Beauty  as  coud  live. 

lam,  SIR, 

Tour  mojl  humble  Ser'vanf, 
R  R.  B. 


Monday^ 
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■    .  ■■    '■parcit 

Cognatis  maculis  Jtmilts  fera 

]uv.  Sat.  15.  1.  159^ 

From  /potted  Skim  the  Leopard  does  refrain.        Tate. 

TH  E  Club  of  which  I  am  aMember,is  very  luckily 
compofed  of  fuch  Perfons  as  are  engaged  in  diffe- 
rent Ways  of  Life,  anddeputed  as  it  were  out  of 
the  moft  confpicuous  ClaiTes  of  Mankind  :  By  this  Means 
I  am  furnifhed  with  the  greateft  Variety  of  Hints  and 
Materials,  and  know  every  thing  that  pafTes  in  the  difle- 
rent  Quarters  and  Divifions,  not  only  of  this  great  City^ 
but  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  My  Readers  too  have  the 
Satisfaction  to  £nd  that  there  is  no  Rank  or  Degree 
among  them  who  have  not  their  Reprefentative  in  this 
Club,  and  that  there  is  always  fomebody  prefent  who 
will  take  care  of  their  refpedive  Interefts,  that  nothing- 
may  be  written  or  publifhedto  the  Prejudice  or  Infringe- 
ment of  their  juft  Rights  and  Privileges. 

I  laft  Night  fat  very  late  in  Company  with  this  feleft 
Body  of  Friends,  who  entertained  me  with  feveral  Re- 
marks which  they  and  others  had  made  upon  thefe  my 
Speculation?,  as  alfo  with  the  various  Succefs  which  they 
had  met  with  among  their  feveral  Ranks  and  Degrees 
of  Readers.  Vv''  i  l  l  Honeycomb  told  me,  in  the 
fofteft  manner  he  could,  that  there  wei^e  fome  Ladies 
(but  for  your  Comfort,  fays  Will,  they  are  not  thofe  of 
the  moll  Wit)  that  were  offended  at  the  Liberties  I  had 
taken  with  the  Opera  and  the  Puppet- Show  ;  That  fome 
of  them  were  likewife  ver}'  much  furprifed,  that  I  fhould 
think  fuch  ferious  Points  as  the  Drefs  and  Equipage  of 
Perfons  of  Quality,  proper  Subjefts  for  Rallery. 

H  E  was  going  on,  when  Sir  Andre  vvFreeport 
took  him  up  fhort,  and  told  him,  That  the  Papers  he 
hinted  at  had  done  great  good  in  the  City,  and  that  all 
their  Wives  and  Dauy-hters  were  the  better  for  them  ; 

^  And 
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And  further  added,  that  the  whole  City  thought  them- 
felves  very  much  obliged  to  me  for  declaring  my  gene- 
rous Intentions  to  fcourge  Vice  and  Folly  as  they  appear 
in  a  Multitude,  without  condefcending  to  be  a  Publiflier 
of  particular  Intrigues  and  Cuckoldoms.  In  fhort,  fays 
Sir  A  N  D  R  E  w,  if  you  avoid  that  foolifh  beaten  Road  of 
fcdling  upon  Aldermen  and  Citizens,  and  employ  your 
Pen  upon  the  Vanity  and  Luxury  of  Courts,  your  Paper 
mult  needs  be  of  general  Ufe. 

UPON  this  my  Friend  the  T  e  m  p  l  a  r  told  Sir  An- 
DREW,  That  he  wondred  to  hear  a  Man  of  his  Senfe 
talk  after  that  Manner  ;  that  the  City  had  always  been- 
the  Province  for  Satire  ;  that  the  Wits  of  King  Charles's 
Time  jefted  upon  nothing  elfe  during  his  whole  Reign. 
He  then  fliewed,  by  the  Examples  of  Horace,  Ju^enal^ 
Boileau,  and  the  beft  Writers  of  every  Age,  that  the  Follies 
of  the  Stage  and  Court  had  never  been  accounted  too  fa- 
cred  for  Ridicule,  how  great  foever  the  Perfons  might  be 
that  patronized  them.  But  after  all,  fays  he,  I  think  your 
Railery  has  made  too  great  an  Excurfion,  in  attacking 
feveral  Perfons  of  the  Inns  of  Court ;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  can  fhew  me  any  Precedent  for  your  Behavi- 
our in  that  Particular. 

M  Y  good  Friend  Sir  Roger  deCoverley,  who 
had  laid  nothing  all  this  while,  began  his  Speech  with  a 
Pifh  !  and  told  us.  That  he  wondred  to  fee  fo  many  Men 
of  Senfe  fo  very  ferious  upon  Foaleries.  Let  our  good 
Friend,  fays  he,  attack  every  one  that  deferves  it :  I 
would  only  advife  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  applying 
himfeif  to  me,  to  take  care  how  you  meddle  with  Coun- 
try Squires  :  They  are  the  Ornaments  of  the  Englijh  Na- 
tion ;  Men  of  Good  Heads  and  found  Bodies  !  and  let 
me  tell  you,  fome  of  them  take  it  ill  of  you,  that  you 
mention  Fox-hunters  with  fo  little  Refpeft.^ 

CAPTAINSentry  fpoke  very  fparingly  on  this 
Occafion.  What  he  faid  was  only  to  commend  my  Pru- 
dence in  not  touching  upon  the  Army,  and  advifed  me 
to  continue  to  aft  difcreetly  in  that  Point. 

B  Y  this  time  I  found  every  Subjeft  of  my  Specula- 
tions was  taken  away  from  me,  by  one  or  other  of  the 
Club ;  and  began  to  think  myfelf  in  the  Condition  of 
the  good  Man  that  had  one  Wife  who  took  a  Diflike  to 
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his  gray  Hairs,  and  another  to  his  black,  'till  by  their 
picking  out  what  each  of  them  had  an  Averfion  to, 
they  left  his  Head  altogether  bald  and  naked. 

WHILE  I  was  thus  mufing  with  myfelf,  my  wor- 
thy Friend  the  Clergyman,  who,  very  luckily  for  me, 
v/as  at  the  Club  that  Night,  undertook  my  Caufe.  He 
told  us,  that  he  wondred  any  Order  of  Perfons  (hould 
think  themfelves  too  confiderable  to  be  advifed  :  That  it 
was  not  Quality,  but  Innocence,  which  exempted  Men 
from  Reproof:  That  Vice  and  Folly  ought  to  be  attack- 
ed where-ever  they  could  be  met  with,  and  efpecially 
when  they  were  placed  in  high  and  confpicuous  Stations 
of  Life.  He  further  added,  that  my  Paper  would  only 
ferve  to  aggravate  the  Pains  of  Poverty,  if  it  chiefly  ex- 
pofed  thofe  who  are  already  deprefled,  and  in  fome  mea- 
sure turned  into  Ridicule,  by  the  Meannefs  of  their  Con- 
ditions and  Circumflances.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to 
take  notice  of  the  great  Ufe  this  Paper  might  be  of  to 
the  Publick,  by  reprehending  thofe  Vices  which  are  too 
trivial  for  the  Chaftifement  of  the  Law,  and  too  fantalli- 
cal  for  the  Cognifance  of  the  Pulpit.  He  then  advifed 
me  to  profecute  my  Undertaking  with  Chearfulnefs,  and 
affured  me,  that  whoever  might  be  difpleafed  with  me, 
I  Ihould  be  approved  by  all  thofe  whofe  Praifes  do  Ho- 
nour to  the  Perfons  on  whom  they  are  bellowed. 

THE  whole  Club  pays  a  particular  Deference  to  the 
Difcourfe  of  this  Gentleman,  and  are  drawn  into  what 
he  fays,  as  much  by  the  candid  ingenuous  Manner  with 
which  he  delivers  himfelf,  as  by  the  Strength  of  Argu- 
ment and  Force  of  Reafon  which  he  makes  ufe  of. 
WillHoneycomb  immediately  agreed,  that  what 
he  had  faid  was  right ;  and  that  for  his  part,  he  would  not 
infill  upon  the  Quarter  which  he  had  demanded  for  the 
Ladies.  Sir  A  n  d  r  e  w  gave  up  the  City  with  the  fame 
Franknefs.  The  Templar  would  not  fland  out,  and 
ivas  followed  by  Sir  R  o  c  e  r  and  the  Captain:  Who 
all  agreed  that  I  fhould  be  at  Liberty  to  carry  the  War 
into  what  Quarter  I  pleafed  ;  provided  I  continued  to 
combat  with  Criminals  in  a  Body,  and  to  affault  the 
Vice  without  hurting  the  Ferfon. 

THIS  Debate,  which  was  held  for  the  Good  of 
Mankind,  put  me  in  mind  of  that  which  the  Roman  Tri- 
umvirate 
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umvirate  were  formerly  engaged  in,  for  their  Deflruc- 
tion.  Every  Man  at  firft  flood  hard  for  his  Friend,  'till 
they  found  that  by  this  Means  they  fhould  fpoil  their 
Profcription  :  And  at  length,  making  a  Sacrifice  of  all 
their  Acquaintance  and  Relations,  fiirniihed  out  a  very 
decent  Execution. 

HAVING  thus  taken  my  Refolutions  to  march  on 
boldly  in  the  Caufe  of  Virtue  and  good  Senfe,  and  to  an- 
noy their  Adverfaries  in  whatever  Degree  or  Rank  of 
Men  they  may  be  found ;  I  fhall  be  deaf  for  the  future 
to  all  the  Remonftrances  that  fhall  be  made  to  me  on 
this  Account,  li  Punch  grows  extravagant,  I  fhall  repri- 
mand him  very  freely  :  If  the  Stage  becomes  a  Nurfery 
of  Folly  and  Impertinence,  I  fhall  not  be  afraid  to  ani- 
madvert upon  it.  In  fhort,  if  I  meet  with  any  thing  in 
City,  Court,  or  Country,  that  fhocks  Modefly  or  good 
Manners,  I  fhall  ufe  my  utmoft  Endeavours  to  make  an 
Example  of  it.  I  muft  however  intreat  every  particular 
Perfon,  who  does  me  the  Honour  to  be  a  Reader  of 
this  Paper,  never  to  think  himfelf,  or  any  one  of  his 
Friends  or  Enemies,  aimfid  at  in  what  is  faid :  For  I 
promife  him,  never  to  draw  a  faulty  Charadler  which 
does  not  fit  at  leaft  a  thoufand  People  ;  or  to  publifh  a 
fmgle  Paper,  that  is  not  written  in  the  Spirit  of  Bene- 
volence, and  with  a  Love  to  Mankind.  C 
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Rifu  ineptQ  res  ineftior  nulla  eji.  Mart. 

Nothing  fo  foolijh  as  the  Laugh  of  Tools. 

AMONG  all  Kinds  of  Writing,  there  is  none  ia 
which  Authors  are  more  apt  to  mifcarry  than  in 
Works  of  Humour,  as  there  is  none  in  which  they 
are  m.ore  ambitious  to  excel.  It  is  not  an  Imagination 
that  teems  with  Monfters,  an  Head  that  is  filled  with  ex- 
travagant Conceptions,  which  is  capable  of  furniihingthe 
World  with  Diverfions  of  this  nature  j  and  yet  if  we  look 
into  the  Produ(^ions  of  feveral  Writers,  who  fet  up  for 

Men 
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Men  of  Humour,  what  wild  irregular  Fancies,  what  un- 
natural Diflortions  of  Thought,  do  we  meet  with  ?  If 
they  fpeak  Nonfenfe,  they  believe  thoy  are  talking  Hu- 
mour J  and  when  they  have  drawn  together  a  Scheme  of 
abfurd  inconfiftent  Ideas,  they  are  not  able  to  read  it 
over  to  themfelves  without  laughing,    Thefe  poor  Gen- 
tlemen endeavour  to  gain  themfelves  the  Reputation  of 
Wits  and  Humourifts,  by  fuch  monftrous  Conceits  as  al- 
moft  qualify  them  for  Bedlam ;  not  confidering  that  Hu- 
mour fhould  always  lie  under  the  Check  of  Reafon,  and 
that  it  requires  the  Diredlion  of  the  niceft  Judgment,  by 
fo  much  the  more  as  it  indulges  itfelf  in  the  moft  bound- 
lefs  Freedoms.  There  is  a  kind  of  Nature  that  is  to  be 
obferved  in  this  fort  of  Compofitions,  as  well  as  in  all 
other ;  and  a  certain  Regularity  of  Thought  which  mull 
difcover  the  Writer  to  be  a  Man  of  Senfe,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  appears  altogether  given  up  to  Caprice.  For 
my  part,  when  I  read  the  delirious  Mirth  of  an  unfkilful 
Author,  I  cannot  be  fo  barbarous  as  to  divert  myfelf 
^ith  it,  but  am  rather  apt  to  pity  the  Man,  than  to  laugh 
at  any  thing  he  writes. 

THE  deceafed  Mr.  Shadixelly  who  had  himfelf  a  great 
deal  of  the  Talent  which  I  am  treating  of,  reprefents  an 
empty  Rake,  in  one  of  his  Plays,  as  very  much  furprifed 
to  hear  one  fay  that  breaking  of  Windows  was  not  Hu- 
mour ;  and  I  queftion  not  but  feveral  Englijh  Readers  will 
be  as  much  flartled  to  hear  me  affirm,  that  many  of  thofe 
raving  incoherent  Pieces,  which  are  often  fpread  among 
us,  under  odd  Chimerical  Titles,  are  rather  the  Offsprings 
of  a  Diftempered  Brain,  than  Works  of  Humour. 

1 T  is  indeed  much  eafier  to  defcribe  what  is  not  Hu- 
mour, than  what  is  j  and  very  difficult  to  define  it  other- 
wife  than,  as  Copley  has  done  Wit,  by  Negatives.  Were 
I  to  give  my  own  Notions  of  it,  I  would  deliver  them 
after  Plato\  manner,  in  a  kind  of  Allegory,  and  by  fup- 
pofmg  Humour  to  be  aPerfon,  deduce  to  him  all  his 
Qualifications,  according  to  the  following  Genealogy. 
Truth  was  the  Founder  of  the  Family,  and  the  Father 
of  G  o  o  D  Sense.  Good  Sense  was  the  Father  of 
Wit,  who  married  a  Lady  of  a  Collateral  Line  called 
M I  R  T  H,by  whomhehadlffiie  Hum  our.  Humour 
therefore  being  the  youngeft  of  this  Ulullrious  Family,  - 

and 
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and  defccnded  from  Parents  of  fuch  different  Difpofitions, 
is  very  various  and  unequal  in  his  Temper  ;  fometimes 
you  fee  him  putting  on  grave  Looks  and  a  folemn  Ha- 
bit, fometimes  airy  in  his  Behaviour  and  fantallic  in  his 
Drefs  :  Infomuch  that  at  different  times  he  appears  as 
ferious  as  a  Judge,  and  as  jocular  as  a  Merry- Andrenv^ 
But  as  he  has  a  great  deal  of  the  Mother  in  his  Confti- 
tution,  whatever  Mood  he  is  in,  he  never  fails  to  make 
his  Company  laugh. 

B  U  T  fmce  there  is  an  Impoftor  abroad,  who  takes 
upon  him  the  Name  of  this  young  Gentleman,  and  would 
willingly  pafs  for  him  in  the  World  \  to  the  end  that 
well-meaning  Perfons   may  not  be  impofed  upon  by 
Cheats,  I   would  dcfire  my  Readers,  when  they  meet 
with  this  Pretender,  to  look  into  his  Parentage,  and  to 
examine  him  flridlly,  whether  or  no  he  be  remotely  al- 
lied to  T  R  u  T  H,  and  lineally  defcended  from  Good 
Sense;  if  not,  they  may  conclude  him  a  Counterfeit. 
They  may  likewife  diftinguifh  him  by  a  loud  and  ex- 
cefTive  Laughter,  in  which  he  feldom  gets  his  Company 
to  join  with  him.    For  as  True  Humour  generally 
looks   ferious,    while  every  Body  laughs   about  him; 
False  Humour   is  always  laughing,  whilft  every 
Body  about  him  looks  ferious.    I  (hall  only  add,  if  he 
has  not  in  him  a  Mixture  of  both  Parents,  that  is,  if  he 
would  pafs  for  the  Offspring  of  W  i  t  without  Mirth, 
or  M I  R  T  H  without  W  i  t,  you  may  conclude  him  to 
be  altogether  Spurious,  and  a  Cheat. 

THE  Impoftor,  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking,  defcends 
Originally  from  Falshood,  who  was  the  Mother 
of  Nonsense,  who  was  brought  to  Bed  of  a 
Son  called  Frenzy,  who  married  one  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Folly,  commonly  known  by  the  Name  of 
Laughter,  on  whom  he  begot  that  Monftrous 
Infant  of  which  I  have  been  here  fpeaking.  I  (hall  fet 
down  at  length  the  Genealogical  Table  of  False 
Humour,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  place  under  it 
the  Genealogy  of  True  Humour,  that  the  Reader 
may  at  one  View  behold  their  different  Pedigrees  and 
Relations. 

Fals- 
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Falshood. 
Nonsense. 
Frenzy.'  Laughter; 

False  Humour. 

Trut  h. 
Good  Sense. 

Wit. Mirth. 

Hu  M  ou  R. 

I  might  extend  tlie  Allegory,  by  mentioning  feveral  of 
the  Children  of  False  Humour,  who  are  more  ia 
Number  than  the  Sands  of  the  Sea,  and  might  in  parti- 
cular enumerate  the  many  Sons  and  Daughters  which  he 
has  begot  in  this  Ifland.  But  as  this  would  be  a  very  in- 
vidious Talk, Ifhali  onlyobferveingeneral,thatFA  ls  e 
Humour  dijfFers  from  the  True,  as  a  Monkey  does 
from  a  Man. 

Firjl  of  all,  HE  is  exceedingly  given  to  little  Apilh 
Tricks  and  Buffooneries. 

Secondly^  H  E  fo  much  delights  in  Mimickry,  that  it 
is  all  one  to  him  whether  he  expofes  by  it  Vice  and 
Folly,  Luxury  and  Avarice ;  or  on  the  contrary.  Vir- 
tue and  Wifdom,  Pain  and  Poverty. 

thirdly,  H  E  is  wonderfully  unlucky,  infomuch  that 
he  will  bite  the  Hand  that  feeds  him,  and  endeavour  to 
ridicule  both  Friends  and  Foes  indifferently.  For  having 
but  fmall  Talents,  he  muft  be  merry  where  he  can,  not 
where  \itjljculd. 

Fourthly^  BEING  intirely  void  of  Reafon,  he  pur- 
fues  no  Point  either  of  Morality  or  Inftrudlion,  but  is 
Ludicrous  only  for  the  fake  of  being  fo. 

Fifthly,  BEING  incapable  of  having  any  thing  but 
Mock-Reprefentations,  his  Ridicule  is  always  Perfonal, 
and  aimed  at  the  vicious  Man,  or  the  Writer  j  not  at 
the  Vice,  or  at  the  Writing. 

I  have  here  only  pomted  at  the  whole  Species  of  Falfe 
Humourills ;  but  as  one  of  my  principal  Defigns  in  this 
Paper  is  to  beat  down  that  malignant  Spirit,  which  dif- 
covers  itfelf  in  the  Writings  of  the  prefent  Age,  I  fhall 
not  fcruple,  for  the  future,  to  fmgle  out  any  of  the  fmall 
Wits,  that  infefl  the  World  with  fuch  Compofitions  as 

are 
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are  ill-natured,  immoral,  and  abfurd.  This  is  the  only 
Exception  which  I  fhall  make  to  the  general  Rule  I  have 
prefcribed  myfelf,  o^  attacking  Multitudes :  Since  every 
honeft  Man  ought  to  look  upon  himfelf  as  in  a  natural 
State  of  War  with  the  Libeller,  and  Lampooner,  and  to 
annoy  them  where-ever  they  fall  in  his  way.  This  is 
but  retaliating  upon  them,  and  treating  them  as  they 
treat  others.  C 
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things  the  moji  out  of  Nature  ixjB  endure, 

IS  H  A  L  L  not  put  myfelf  to  any  farther  Pains  for  this 
Day's  Entertainment,  than  barely  to  publifh  the  Let- 
ters and  Titles  of  Petitions  from  the  Play-houfe,  with 
the  Minutes  I  have  made  upon  the  Latter  for  my  Con- 
dud  in  relation  to  them. 

Drury-Lane,  April  the  <^th, 

«  T  TPON  reading  the  Projed  which  is  fet  forth 

*  \J  in  one  of  your  late  Papers,  of  making  an  Alliance 
■*  between   all  the  Bulls,  Bears,  Elephants,  and  Lions, 

*  which  are  feparately  expofed  to  publick  View  in  the 

*  Cities  of  London  and  Wejiminjier  j  together  with  the  other 

*  Wonders,  Shows,  andMonfters,  whereof  you  made  re- 

*  fpedlive  Mention  in  the  faid  Speculation ;  We,  the  chief 

*  Aclors  of  this  Playhoufe,  met  and  fat  upon  the  faid 

*  Defign.     It  is  with  great  Delight  that  we  expedl  the 

*  Execution  of  this  Work  -,  and  in  order  to  contribute  to 

*  it,  we  have   given  Warning  to  all  our  Ghofts  to  get 

*  their  Livelihoods  where  they  can,  and  not  to  appear 
'*  among  us  after  Day-break  of  the  1 6th  Inftant.  We  arc 

*  refolved  to  take  this  Opportunity  to  part  with  every 

*  thing  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  P^eprefentation 

*  of  human  Life ;  and  fnall  make  a  free  Gift  of  all  ani- 
f  mated  Utenfils  to  your  Projedlor.  The  Hangings  you 

Vol,  L  G  *  iQi' 
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*  formerly  mentioned  are  run  away;  as  are  likewife  a 

*  Set  of  Chairs,  each  of  which  was  met  upon  two  Legs 

*  going  through  the  i^^^-Tavern  at  Two  this  Morning. 

*  We  hope,  Sir,  you  will  give  proper  Notice  to  the  Town 
'  that  we  are  endeavouring  at  thefe  Regulations  ;  and 

*  that  we   intend  for  the  future  to  lliew  no  Monflers, 

*  but  Men  who  are  converted  into  fuch  by  their  own  In - 

*  duftry  and  Affedlation.     If  you  will  pleafe  to  be  at  the 

*  Houfe  to-night,  you  will  fee  me  do  my  Endeavour  to 

*  fhew  fome  unnatural  Appearances  which  are  in  vogue 
^  among  the  Polite  and  Well-bred.  I  am  to  reprefcnt, 
'  in  the  Charader  of  a  fine  Lady  Dancing,  all  the  Diilor- 
'  tions  which  are  frequently  taken  for  Graces  in  Mien 
'  and  Gefture.  This,  Sir,  is  a  Specimen  of  the  Method 
'  we  fhall  take  to  expofe  the  Monllers  which  come  with- 
'  in  the  Notice  of  a  regular  Theatre  ;  and  we  defire 
=  nothing  more  grofs  may  be  admitted  by  you  Spectators 
'  for  the  future.     We  have  caihiered  three  Companies 

■  of  Theatrical  Guards,  and  defign  our  Kings  fhall  for 

*  the  future  make  Love,  and  fit  in  Council,  v^ithout  an 
'  Army;    and  wait  only  your  Diredlion,  whether  you 

*  will  have  them  reinforce  King  Porus,  or  join  theTroops 

■  of  Macedon.  Mr.  Fenkethma7i  refolves  to  confult  his 
:  Pantheon  of  Heathen  Gods  in  oppofition  to  the  Oracle 

of  Delphos,    and  doubts  not  but  he  fliall  turn  the  For- 

■  tunes  o^  Porus y  when  he  perfonates  him.  I  am  defired 
;  by  the  Company  to  inform  you,  that  they  fubmit  it  to 
'  your  Cenfures  ;  and  fhall  have  you  in  greater  Vene- 
ration than  Hercules  was  in  of  old,  if  you  can   drive 
Monfters  from  the  Theatre  ;  and  think  your  Merit  will 
be  as  miuch  greater  than  his,  as  to  convince  is  more 

*  than  to  conquer. 

1  antj  SIR, 

Tour  mojl  obedient  Servant, 

T.D. 
^  1  R, 

WH  E  N  I  acquaint  you  with  the  great  and  un- 
expected VicifTitudes  of  my  Fortune,  I  doubt 
nor  but  I  fhall  obtain  your  Pity  and  Favour.  I  have  for 
many  Years  laft  paft  been  Thunderer  to  thePlay-houfe  ; 
and  have  not  only  made  as  xnucJi  Noife  out  of  the 

«  Cloudf 
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Clouds  as  any  Predeceflbr  of  mine  in  the  Theatre  that 
ever  bore  that  Chara6ler,  but  alfo  have  defcended 
and  fpoke  on  the  Stage  as  the  bold  Thunderer  in  Tht 
Rehearfal,  When  they  got  me  down  thus  low,  they 
thought  £t  to  degrade  me  further,  and  make  me  a 
Ghoft.  I  was  contented  with  this  for  thefe  two  laft 
Winters ;  but  they  carry  their  Tyranny  ftill  further, 
and  not  fatisiied  that  I  am  baniihed  from  above  Ground, 
they  have  given  me  to  underftand  that  I  am  wholly  to 
depart  their  Dominions,  and  taken  from  me  even  my 
fubterraneous  Employment.  Now,  Sir,  what  I  defirc 
of  you  is,  that  if  your  Undertaker  thinks  fit  to  ufe 
Fire-Arms,  (as  other  Authors  have  done)  in  the  Time 
of  Alexander^  I  may  be  a  Canon  againft  Porus^  or  elfe 
provide  for  me  in  the  Burning  of  Perfepoiis,  or  what 
other  Method  you  fhall  think  fit. 

Salmoneiis  of  Cweftt -Garden, 

THE  Petition  of  all  the  Devils  of  the  Play-houfe  in 
behalf  of  themfelves  and  Families,  fetting  forth  their 
Expulfion  from  thence,  with  Certificates  of  their  good 
Life  and  Converfation,  and  praying  Relief. 

The  Merit  of  this  Petition  referred  to  Mr.  Chr.  Rich., 
ivho  made  them  Devils, 

THE  Petition  of  the  Grave-digger  in  Hamlet^  to 
command  the  Pioneers  in  the  Expedition  of  Alexander. 
Granted. 

THE  Petition  of  William  Bullock,  to  be  Hepheflion 
to  Penkethman  the  Great, 

Granted. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  Widoijj  Getitkvjoman,  ijoell  born  both  by  Father  an^ 
Mothers  Side,  being  the  Daughter  (t,*^  Thomas  Prater,  once 
aft  eminent  Praditianer  in  the  Lc^i.v,  andofl^&t\\\^li^Vi\e, 
a  Family  ivell  kno^vn  in  all  Parts  of  this  Kingdom ,  ha-ving 
been  reduced  by  Mi  fortunes  to  nvait  on  fe-veral  great  Per- 
fotiSy  and  for  fo?ne  time  to  he  TeacJxr  at  a  Boarding-School 
of  young  Ladies^  ginjcth  Notice  to  the  Pub  lick,  That  fe 
hath  lately  taken   a  Houfe  near  Bloomlhury-Square,  com- 

G   2  7nodiouf^ 
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ffwdioujly  Jttuated  next  the  Fiele/s  in  a  good  Air ;  iKhere  Jhe 
teaches  all  forts  of  Birds  of  the  loquacious  Kinds  y  as  Parrot  s^ 
Star  lings  y    Magpies,    and  others ,    to  imitate    human   Voices 
in  greater  FerfeBion  than  e^ver  yet  <ixas  praSiifed.     They 
are  ?wt  only  inflru^ted  to  pronounce  Words  difiindly^  and  in 
a  proper  Tone  and  Accent,  but  to  fpeak  the  Language  nxiith 
great  Purity  and  Volubility  of  Tongue,    together  <vjith  all 
the  fafhionable  Phrafes  and  Compliments  no-xv  in  ufe  either 
at  Tea-Tables  or  lifting  Days.  Thofe  that  ha<ve  good  Voices 
may  be  taught  to  fing  the  neujefi  Opera-Airs,  and,  if  re- 
quired, to  fpeak  either  Italian  or  French,  paying  fomething 
extraordinary  ah  eve  the  common  Rates.  They  ivhofe  Friends 
4zre   not  able  to  pay  the  fidl  Prices   may  be  taken  as  Half- 
Boarders.     She  teaches  fuch  as  are  defgned  for   the  Difer- 
jion  of  the  Puhlick,  and  to  act  in  enchanted  Woods  on   the 
Theatres,    by  the  Great.     As  fke  has  often  obfer<ved  <vjith 
much  CoJicern   honv  indecent  an   Education  is  ufually  gi'ven. 
thefe  innocent  Creatures,    nuhich  in  fo?ne  meafure  h  o^ing 
to   their  bein<r  placed  in  Rooms   next   the  Street,  nxihere,  to 
the  great  Offhice   of  chafe  and  tender  Ears,   they    learn 
Ribaldry,    obfcene   Songs^    and  immodefl   Expref/ions  front 
"Pafjenoers,  and  idle  People,  as  alfo   to   cry  Fifh  and  Card- 
matches,  imth  other  ufelefs  Parts  of  Learning  to  Birds  'who 
ha've  rich  Friends^  foe  has  fitted  up  proper  and  neat  Apart- 
ments for  them  in  the  back  Part  of  her  faid  Houfe-,  'where 
fhe  fuffers  none  to  approach  them  but  herfelf,  and  a  Sert'ant- 
maid  <vjko  is   deaf  and  dumb,  and  'whom  fhe  pro'uided  on 
furpofe    to    prepare   their   Food  and  ckanfe    their   Cages  ; 
halving  found  by  long  Experience  hciv  hard  a  thing  it   is 
for  thofe  to  keep  Silence  'who  ha'VB  tioe  Ufe  of  Speech,  and 
the  Da?rgers   her   Scholars  are  expofed  to  by  the  firong  Im* 
preffions  that  are  made  by  harjh  Sounds  and  I'ulgar  Dialers, 
Infhort  if  they  are  Birds  of  any  Parts  or  Capacity,  fhe  'wtll 
undertake  to  render  them  fo  accomplijhed  in  the  Compafs  of 
'  a  Tnjcehemonih,    that    they   fall  be  fit   Con'verfation  for 
fuch  Ladies  as  lo've  to  choofe  their  Friends  and  Companions 
tut  of  this  Species.  R 
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Unbred  to /pinning^  in  the  Loom  unskiltd.. 

Dryden. 

SOME  Months  ago,  my  Friend  Sir  Roger,  being  in 
the  Country,  incloied  a  Letter  to  me,  direfted  to  a^ 
certain  Lady  whom  I  fhall  here  call  by  the  Name  of 
Leonora,  and  as  it  contained  Matters  of  Confequence,- 
delired  me  to  deliver  it  to  her  with  my  own  Hand.  Ac- 
cordingly I  waited  upon  her  Ladyfhip  pretty  early  in  the 
Morning,  and  was  defired  by  her  Woman  to  walk  into 
her  Lady's  Library,  'till  fuch  time  as  fhe  was  in  a  Rea^i- 
nefs  to  receive  me.  The  very  Sound  of  a  Ladys  Library 
gave  me  a  great  Curiofity  to  fee  it;  and  as  it  was  fome 
time  before  the  Lady  came  to  me,  I  had  an  Opportu- 
i>ity  of  turning  over  a  great  many  of  her  Books,  which 
were  ranged  together  in  a  very  beautiful  Order.  At  the 
End  of  the  Folios  (which  were  finely  bound  and  gilt) 
were  great  Jars  of  China  placed  one  above  another  in  a 
very  noble  Piece  of  Architefture.  The  ^artos  were- 
feparated  from  the  Odla-vos  by  a  Pile  of  fmaller  Veflefs, 
which  rofe  in  a  delightful  Pyramid.  The  Odavos  were 
bounded  by  Tea-diihes  of  all  Shapes,  Colours  and  Sixes, 
which  were  fo  difpofed  on  a  wooden  Frame,  that  thQ.f 
looked  like  ore  continued  Pillar  indented  with  the  iineft 
Strokes  of  Sculpture,  and  ftained  with  the  greateil  Va- 
riety of  Dyes.  That  Part  of  the  Library  which  was  de- 
figned  for  the  Reception  of  Plays  and  Pamphlets,  and 
ether  loofe  Papers,  was  inclofed  in  a  kiad  of  Square, 
confifting  of  one  of  the  prettied  Grotefk  Works  that 
ever  I  faw,  and  miade  up  of  Scaramouches,  Lions,  Mon  - 
kies.  Mandarines,  Trees,  Shells,  and  a  thoufand  other 
odd  Figures  in  C/^/»«  Ware.     In  tie  midtl  of  the  Room 
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was  a  little  Japan  Table,  with  a  Quire  of  gilt  Paper 
upon  it,  and  on  the  Paper  a  Silver  SnufF-box  made  in 
the  Shape  of  a  little  Book.  I  found  there  were  feveral 
©ther  counterfeit  Books  upon  the  upper  Shelves,  which 
were  carved  in  Wood,  and  fcrved  only  to  fill  up  the 
Kumber  like  Fagots  in  the  muiler  of  a  Regiment.  I 
was  wonderfully  pleafed  with  luch  a  mixt  kind  of  Fur- 
i^iture,  as  feemed  very  fuitable  both  to  the  Lady  and  the 
^kholar,  and  did  not  know  at  iirft  whether  I  ihould  fancy 
myfelf  in  a  Grotto,  or  in  a  Library. 

'UPON  my  looking  into  the  Books,  I  found  there 
were  fome  few  v/hich  the  Lady  had  bought  for  her 
©wn  ufe,  but  that  moll  of  them  had  been  got  toge- 
ther, either  becaufe  fhe  had  heard  them  praifed,  or  be- 
caufe  fhe  had  feen  the  Authors  of  them.  Among 
feveral  that  I  examined,  I  very  well  remember  thefs 
rhat  folio v/. 

Ggu/r/s  Virgil. 

Dryden%  Juvenal, 

Cajfandra, 

Cleopatra. 

Afiraa. 

Sir  Ifaac  Ke-jjto7t\  Works. 

The  Grand  Cyrus ;  V/ith  a  Pin  fluck  in  onc  of  the 
middle  Leaves. 

Pembroke^  Arcadia. 

Locke  of  Human  Under/landing  ;  with  a  Paper  of 
Patches  in  it. 

A  Spelling  Book. 

A  Diftionary  for  the  Explanation  of  hard  Words. 

Sherlock  upon  Death. 

The  fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony. 

Sir  William  Temple  s  Effays. 

¥2it\iQxMalbranche"s  Search  after  Truth,  tranflated  in- 
to Eyjglijh. 

A  Book  of  Novels. 

The  Academy  of  Compliments. 

Culpepper  %  Midwifry. 

The  Ladies  Calling. 

Tales  in  Verfe  by  Mr.  Durfey :  Bound  in  Red  Leather, 
eilt  on  the  Back,  and  doubled  down  in  feveral  Places. 
^  .  All 
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All  the  Claffic  Authors  in  Wood. 

A  Set  of  E/zevers  by  the  fame  Hand. 

C/e/ia:  Which  opened  of  itfelf  in  the  Place  that  dc- 
fcribes  two  Lovers  in  a  Bower. 

Baker  i  Chronicle. 

Advice  to  a  Daug-hter. 

The  New  Atalantis,  with  a  Key  to  it. 

Mr.  Steele's  Chriftian  Hero. 

A  Prayer  Book :  With  a  Bottle  of  Huftgarj-V^^zX^v  by 
the  Side  of  it. 

Dr.  Sacheverelts  Speech. 

Fielding s  Trial. 

Seneca  s  Morals. 

Taylor  B  holy  Living  and  Dying. 

La  Fertis  Inftrudions  for  Country  Dances. 

I  was  taking  a  Catalogue  in  rrty  Pocket-Book  of  thefe, 
and  feveral  other  Authors,  when  Leonora  entred,  and 
upon  my  prefenting  her  with  the  Letter  from  the  Knight 
told  me,  with  an  unfpeakable  Grace,  that  fhe  hoped 
Sir  Roger  was  in  good  Health :  I  answered  Tesy  for  1 
hate  long  Speeches,  and  after  a  Bow  or  two  retired. 

L EO NO RJ  Wc\.s  formerly  a  celebrated  Beauty,  and 
is  ftill  a  very  lovely  Woman.  She  has  been  a  Widow 
for  two  or  three  Years,  and  being  unfortunate  in  her 
firft  Marriage,  has  taken  a  Refolution  never  to  venture 
upon  a  fecond.  She  has  no  Children  to  take  care  of, 
and  leaves  the  Management  of  her  Eftate  to  my  good 
Friend  Sir  R  o  g  e  r.  But  as  the  Mind  naturally  fmks^ 
into  a  kind  of  Lethargy,  and  falls  afleep,  that  is  not 
agitated  by  fome  Favourite  Pleafures  andPurfuits,  Leonorti. 
has  turned  all  the  Paffions  of  her  Sex  into  a  Love  ot" 
Books  and  Retirement.  She  converfes  chiefly  with  Men, 
(as  fhe  has  often  faid  herfelf )  but  it  is  only  in  their 
Writings;  and  admits  of  very  few  Male-Vifitants,  ex- 
cept my  Friend  Sir  Roger,  whom  Ihe  hears  with  great 
Pleafure,  and  without  Scandal.  As  her  Reading  has  lain 
very  much  amon^  Romances,  it  has  given  her  a  very 
particular  Turn  of  Thinking,  and  difcovers  itfelf  even  in 
herHoufe,  her  Gardens,  and  her  Furniture.  Sir  Roger 
has  entertained  me  an  Hour  together  with  a  Defcrip- 
tion  of  her  Country- Seat,  which  is  fituated  in  a  kind  of 
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Wildernefs,  about  an  hundred  Miles  di^^int  from  London ^ 
and  looks  like  a  little  Enchanted  Palace.  The  Rocks 
about  her  are  fhaped  into  Artificial  Grottoes  covered 
with  Wood-Bines  and  Jeflamines,  The  Woods  are  cut 
into  i}i?dy  Walks,  tvvirted  into  Bowers,  and  filled  with 
Cages  of  Turtles.  The  Springs  are  made  to  run  among 
Pebbles,  and  by  that  means  taught  to  murmur  very 
agreeably.  They  areiikewife  colleded  into  a  Beautiful 
Lake,  that  is  inhabited  by  a  couple  of  Swans,  and 
empties  itfelf  by  a  little  Rivulet  which  runs  through  a 
Green  Meadow,  and  is  known  in  the  Family  by  the 
Name  of  The  Piuling  Stream,  The  Knight  likewife  tells 
me,  that  this  Lady  preferves  her  Game  better  than  any 
©f  the  Gentlemen  in  the  Country,  not  (fays  Sir  Roger) 
that  fhe  fets  fo  great  a  Value  upon  her  Partridges  and 
Pheafants,  as  upon  her  Larks  and  Nightingales.  For 
ihe  fays  that  every  Bird  which  is  killed  in  her  Ground, 
will  fpoil  a  Confort,  and  that  fhe  Ihall  certainly  mifs 
him  the  next  Year. 

WHEN  I  think  how  odly  this  Lady  is  improved  by 
Learning,  I  look  upon  her  with  a  Mixture  of  Admi- 
ration and  Pity.  Amidft  thefe  Innocent  Entertainments 
which  ihe  has  formed  to  herfclf,  how  much  more  Va- 
luable does  fhe  appear  than  thofe  of  her  Sex,  who  em- 
ploy themfelves  in  Diverfions  that  are  lefs  Reafonable, 
tho'  more  in  Fafhion  ?  What  Improvements  would  a 
Woman  have  made,  who  is  fo  fufceptible  of  ImprefTions 
from  what  fhe  reads,  had  fhe  been  guided  to  fuch  Books 
as  have  a  Tendency  to  enlighten  the  Underf^anding  and 
je6lify  the  Paffions,  as  well  as  to  thofe  which  are  of 
little  more  ufe  than  to  divert  the  Imagination  .'' 

BUT  the  manner  of  a  Lady's  Employing  herfelf  ufe- 
fully  in  Reading  fhall  be  the  Subject  of  another  Paper, 
in  which  I  defign  to  recommend  fuch  particular  Books 
as  may  be  proper  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Sex. 
And  as  this  is  a  Subjed  of  a  very  nice  Nature,  I  fhall 
defire  my  Correfpondents  to  give  me  their  Thoughts 
upon  it.  C 

Fridayy 
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Cupias  non  placuijfe  nimis,  Mart^ 


One  <woud  not  pleafe  too  much, 

A  Late  Converfatlon,  which  I  fell  into,  gave  me  an 
Opportunity  af  obferving  a  great  deal  of  Beauty 
in  a  very  handfom  Woman,  and  as  much  Wit  in  an 
ingenious  Man,  turned  into  Deformity  in  the  one,  and 
Abfurdity  in  the  other,  by  the  meer  Force  of  Affefta- 
tion.    The  Fair  One  had  fomething  in  her  Perfon  upon 
which  her  Thoughts  were  fixed,  that  {he  attempted  to 
fliew  to  Advantage  in  every  Look,  Word,  and  Gefture. 
The  Gentleman  was  as  diligent  to  do  Jullice  to  his  fine 
Parts,  as  the  Lady  to  her  beauteous  Form :   You  might 
fee  his  Imagination  on  the  Stretch  to  find  out  fomething,. 
uncommon,  and  what  they  call  bright,,  to  entertain  her ; , 
while  flie  writhed  herfelf  into  as  many  different  Poftures 
to  engage,  him.     When  fhe  laughed,  her  Lips  were 
to  fever  at  a  greater  Diftance  than  ordinary  to  (hew  her 
Teeth ;  her  Fan  was  to  point  to  fomewhat  at  a  Diftance, 
that  in   the  Reach  ihe  may  difcover  the  Roundnefs  of 
her  Arm  ;  then  fhe  is  utterly  miftaken  in  what  fhe  faw, 
falls  back,  fmiles  at  her  own  Folly,  and  is  fo  wholly  - 
difcompofed,  that  her  Tucker  is  to  be   adjufted,  her  / 
Eofom  expofed,  and   the  whole  Woman  put  into  new 
Airs  and. Graces.  While  fhe  was  doing  all  this,  the  Ga- 
lant  had  time  to  think  of  fomething  very  pleafant  to  fay 
next  to  her,  or  make  fome  unkind  Obfervation  on  fome 
other 'Lady  to  feed  her  Vanity.  .  Thefe  unhappy  EfFefts 
of  AfFedation,  naturally  led  me  to  look  into  that  flrange 
State  of  Mind  which  fo  generally  difcolours.  the  Beha-  - 
viour  of  moit  People  we  meet  with.. 

THE;  learned   Tir,   Burnet,   in  his  Theory  of  .the 
Earth,  takes  the  Occafion  to  obferve,That  everyThought  . 
is  attended  with  Confcioufiiefs  and Keprefentativenefs ;..-, 
she  Mind  has  nothing prefented  to  it  but  what  is  imme- 
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diately  fonow''d  by  a  Reflexion  or  Confclence,  which 
tells  you  whether  that  which  was  fo  prefented  is  grace- 
ful or  unbecoming.  This  A61  of  the  Mind  difcovers  it- 
felf  in  the  Gefture,  by  a  proper  Behaviour  in  thofe 
whofe  Confcioufnefs  goes  no  further  than  to  direct  them 
in  the  juft  Progrefs  of  their  prefent  Thought  or  Adion  ; 
but  betrays  an  Interruption  in  every  fecond  Thought, 
when  the  Confcioufnefs  is  employed  in  too  fondly  ap- 
proving a  Man's  own  Conceptions ;  which  fort  of  Con- 
fcioufnefs is  what  we  call  Affeftation. 

A  S  the  Love  of  Praife  is  implanted  in  our  Bofoms 
as  a  ftrong  Incentive  to  worthy  A6lions,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  Tafk  to  get  above  a  Defire  of  it  for  things 
that  fhould  be  wholly  indifferent.  Women,  whofe 
Hearts  are  fixed  upon  the  Pleafure  they  have  in  the  Con- 
fcioufnefs that  they  are  the  Objects  of  Love  and  Admi- 
ration, are  ever  changing  the  Air  of  their  Countenances, 
and  altering  the  Attitude  of  their  Bodies,  to  ftrike  the 
Hearts  oftheir  Beholders  with  new  Senfe  of  their  Beauty. 
The  dreffmg  Part  of  our  Sex,  whofe  Minds  are  the 
fame  with  the  fillier  Part  of  the  other,  are  exaftly  in 
the  like  uneafy  Condition  to  be  regarded  for  a  well-tied 
Cravat,  an  Hat  cocked  with  an  unufual  Brifknefs,  a 
very  well-chofen  Coat,  or  other  Inflances  of  Merit, 
which  they  are  impatient  to  fee  unobferved. 

BUT  this  apparent  Afl'edlation,  arifmg  from  an  ill- 
governed  Confcioufnefs,  is  not  fo  much  to  be  wonder'd  at 
In  fuch  loofe  and  trivial  Minds  as  thefe :  But  when  you 
fee  it  reign  in  Charai^crs  of  Worth  andDiflinfton,  it  is 
what  you  cannot  but  lament,  not  without  fome  Indigna- 
tion, it  creeps  into  the  Heart  of  the  wife  Man  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Coxcomb.  When  you  fee  a  Man  of  Senfelook 
about  for  Applaufe,  and  difcover  an  itching  Inclination 
to  be  comnicnded;  lay  Traps  for  a  little  Incenfe,  even 
from  thofe  whofe  Opinion  he  values  in  nothing  but  his 
own  Favour;  Who  is  fafe  againft  this  Weaknefs .?  or 
who  knows  whether  he  is  guilty  of  it  or  not.''  The  beft 
way  to  get  clear  of  luch  a  light  Fondnefs  for  Applaufe, 
is  to  take  all  pofhble  Care  to  throw  off  the  Love  of  it 
upon  Occafions  that  are  not  in  themfelves  laudable,  but 
as  it  appears,  we  hope  for  no  Praife  from  them.  Of  this 
Mature  are  all  Gracv^s  in  Mens  Perfons;  Drefs  and  bodily 
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Deportment;  which  will  naturally  be  winning  and  at- 
tradive  if  we  think  not  of  them,  but  lofe  their  Force  in 
proportion  to  our  Endeavour  to  make  them  fuch. 

WHEN  our  Confcioufnefs  turns  upon  the  main 
Defign  of  Life,  and  our  Thoughts  are  employed  upon 
the  chief  Purpofe  either  in  Bufmefs  or  Pleafure,  we 
fhall  never  betray  an  Affedation,  for  we  cannot  be 
guilty  of  it :  But  when  we  give  the  Paffion  for  Praife 
an  unbridled  Liberty,  our  Pleafure  in  little  Perfcdions 
robs  us  of  what  is  due  to  us  for  great  Virtues,  and 
worthy  Qualities.  How  many  excellent  Speeches  and 
honefl  Aftions  are  loft,  for  want  of  being  indifferent 
where  we  ought  ?  Men  are  oppreffed  with  regard  to 
their  Way  of  fpeaking  and  adiing,  inftead  of  having  their 
Thoughts  bent  upon  what  they  ihould  do  or  fay ;  and  by 
that  means  bury  a  Capacity  for  great  things,  by  their 
fear  of  failing  in  indifferent  things.  This,  perhaps, 
cannot  be  called  Afte6lation  ;  but  it  has  fome  Tinfture 
of  it,  at  leaft  fo  far,  as  that  their  Fear  of  erring  in  a 
thing  of  no  Confequence,  argues  they  would  be  too 
much  pleafed  in  performing  it. 

IT  is  only  from  a  thorough  Difregard  to  himfelf  in 
fuch  Particulars,  that  a  Man  can  acl  with  a  laudable 
Sufficiency:  His  Heart  is  fixed  upon  one  Point  in  view.  3 
and  he  commits  no  Errors,  becaufe  bethinks  nothing  aa 
Error  but  what  deviates  from  that  Intention. 

THE  wild  Havock  Affeftation  makes  in  that  Part 
of  the  World  which  fhould  be  moft  polite,  is  vifible 
where-ever  we  turn  our  Eyes :  It  pulhes  Men  not  only 
into  Impertinencies  in  Converfation,  but  alfo  in  their 
-premeditated  Speeches.  At  the  Bar  it  torments  the 
Bench,  whofe  Bufmefs  it  is  to  cut  off  all  Superfluities  in 
what  is  fpoken  before  it  by  the  Praditioner ;  as  well  as 
feveral  little  Pieces  of  Injuftice  which  arife  from  the 
Law  itfelf.  I  have  feen  it  make  a  Man  run  from  the 
Purpofe  before  a  Judge,  who  was,  when  at  the  Bar  him- 
felf, fo  clofe  and  logical  a  Pleader,  that  with  all  the- 
Pomp  of  Eloquence  in  his  Power,  he  never  fpqke  a 
Word  too  much. 

IT  might  be  born  even  here,,  but  it  often  afcends 
the  Pulpit  itfelf;  ajid  the  Declaixner,  in  that  facred.^ 
Place,  is  frequently  fo  impertinently  witty,  fpeaks  of 
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the  laft  Day  itfelf  v^ith  fo  many  quaint  Phrafes,  that 
there  is  no  Man  v/ho  underftands  Rallery,  but  muil 
refolve  to  fin  no  more  :  Nay,  you  may  behold  him 
fornetimes  in  Prayer,  for  a  proper  Delivery  of  the  great- 
Truths  he  is  to  utter,  humble  himfelf  with  fo  very  well- 
turned  Fhrafe,  and  mention  his  own  Unworthinefs  in 
a  Way  fo  very  becoming,  that  the  Air  of  the  pretty 
Gentleman  is  preferved,  under  the  Lowlinefs  of  the 
Preacher. 

I  fnall  end  this  with  a  fhort  Letter  I  writ  the  other 
Day  to  a  very  witty  Man,  over-run,  with  the  Fault  I  am 
fpeaking  of. 

Dear  S  FR, 
,  T  Spent  fome  time  with  you  the  other  Day,   and\ 

*  X  "^uft  t^ke  t^^  Liberty  of  a  Friend  to  tell  you  of 

*  the  unfuiferable  Affeftation  you  are  guilty  of  in  all  you- 

*  fay  and  do.^    When  I  gave  you  an  Hint  of  it,  you 

*  afked  me  whether  a  Man  is  to  be  cold  to  what  his 

*  Friends  think  of  him  ?  .  No,    but  Praife  is   not   to 

*  be  the  Entertainment  of  every  Moment  :    He  that 

*  hopes  for  it  muft  be  able  to  fufpend   the  Pofieffion 

*  of  it  tin  proper  Periods  of  Life,  o-r  Death  itfelf.     If 

*  you  would  not  rather  be  commended  than  be  Praife- 
♦•  vvorth)r,  contemn  little  Merits ;  and  allow  no  Man  to 

*  be  fo  free  with  you,  as  to  praife  you  to  your  Face. 
*•  Your  Vanity  by  this  means  will  want  its  Food.  At 
'■  the  fame  time  your  Paffion  for  Efteem  will  be  more 

*  fully  gratified;  Men  will  praife  you  in  their  Adtions  :. 

*  where  you  now  receive  one  Compliment,  you  will 
^  then  receive  twenty  Civilities.  Till  then  you  will  nevex 
4'  ha've  of  either,  further  than, 

SIR, 
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MuJtaferOy  ut  f  lac  em  genus  irritahile  Vatuniy 
Cumfcriho  —  ■  .  Hor.  Ep.  2.  1.  2.  V.  103; 

Imitated. 

Much  do  I  fuffer^  much,  to  keep  in  Peace 

This  jealous,  ivafpijh,  njorong-headj.rhiming'Race.  Popi:, 

AS  a  perfedl  Tragedy  is  tKe  noblefl  Produdion  of - 
human  Nature,  fo  it  is  capable  of  giving  the  Mind . 
one  of  the  moll  delightful  and  moft  improving 
Entertainments.  A  virtuous  Man  (fays  Seneca)  flruggling* 
with  Misfortunes,  is  fuch  a  Spectacle  as  Gods  might  look 
upon  with  Pleafure;  and  fuch  aPleafure  it  is  which  one 
meets  with  in  the  Reprefentation  .of  a  well-written  Tra-- 
gedy.  Diverfions  of  this  kind  v/ear  out  of  our  Thoughts 
every  thing  that  is  mean  and  little.     They  cherifh  and: 
cultivate  that  Humanity  which  is  the  Ornament  of  our 
Nature.     They  foften  Infolence,.  footh  Afflidion,  and 
fiibdue  the  Mind  to  the  Difpenfations  of  Providence. 

I T  is  no  Wonder  therefore  that  in  all  the  polite  Na- 
tions of  the  World,  this  partof  theD?-^?/2<2has  met  with- 
publick  Encouragement. 

THE  modern  Tragedy  excels  that  of  Greece  and  Rome^ , 
in  the  Intricacy  andDifpofition  of  the  Fable;  but,  what 
a  Chriftian  Writer  would  be  alhamed  to  own,  falls  infi- 
nitely Ihort  of  it  in  the  moral  Part  of  the  Performance. 

THIS  I  may  ihew  more  at  large  hereafter;  and  in 
the  mean  time,  that  I  may  contribute  fomething  towards- 
the  Improvement  of  the  Efigli/h  Tragedy  I  fhall  take 
notice,  in  this  and  in  other  folio v/ing  Papers,  of  fome 
particular  Parts  in  it  that  feem  liable  to- Exception. 

JRISTOTLE  obferves,  that  the  Iambic  Verfe  in 
the  Greek  Tongue  v/as  the  moil  proper  for  Tragedy :  Be- 
caufe  at  the  fame  time  that  it  lifted  up  the  Difcourfe  from 
ELofe,  it  was  that  which  approached  nearer  to  it  than 
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any  other  kind  of  Verfe,   For,  fays  he,,  we  may  obferve 
that  Men  in  ordinary  Difcourfe  very  often  fpeak  lam- 
bicksy  without  taking  notice  of  it.     We  may  make  the 
fame  Obfervation  of  our  Englijf?  Blank  Verfe,  which  often 
enters   into  our  common  Difcourfe,  though  we  do  not 
attend  to  it,  and  is  fuch  a  due  Medium  between  RhiTne 
and  Profe,  that  it  feems  wonderfully  adapted  to  Tragedy. 
J  am  therefore  very  much  offended  when  I  fee  a  Pfay  in 
Rhym.e ;  which  is  as  abfurd  in  Englijh,  as  a  Tragedy  of 
Hexameters  would  have  been  in  Greek  or  Latin.     The 
Solecifm  is,  I  think,  ftill  greater  in  thofe  Plays  that  have 
fome  Scenes  in  Rhyme  and  fome  in  Blank  Verfe,  which 
are  to  be  looked  upon   as  two  feveral  Languages ;  or 
where   we  fee  fome  particular   Similes  dignified  with 
Rhyme,  at  the  fame  time  that  every  thing  about  them 
lies  in  Blank  Verfe.  I  would  not  however  debar  the  Poet 
from  concluding  his  Tragedy,  or,  if  he  pleafes  every  Aft 
of  it,  with  two  or  three  Couplets,  which  may  have  the 
fame  Effeft  as  an  Air  in  the  Italian  Opera  after  a  long 
Recitati^vo,  and  give  the  Aftor  a  graceful  Exit.     Befides 
that  we  fee  a  Diverfity  of  Numbers  in  fome  Parts  of  the 
Old  Tragedy,  in  order  to  hinder  the  Ear  from  being 
tired  with  the  fame  continued  Modulation  of  Voice.  For 
the  fame  Reafon  I  do  not  diflike  the  Speeches  in  our 
Englijh  Tragedy  that  clofe  with   an  Hemijiich,  or  half 
Verfe,  notwithllanding  the  Perfon  who  fpeaks  after  k 
begins  a  new  Verfe,  without' filling  up  the  preceding  one  ; 
nor  with  abrupt  Paufes  and  Breakings-off  in  the  middle 
of  a  Verfe,  when  they  humour  any  PafCon  that  is  ex- 
prefFed  by  it. 

SINCE  I  am  upon  this  Subjed,  I  mufl  obferve  that 
our  Engli/h  Poets  have  fucceededmuch  better  in  the  Stile, 
than  in  the  Sentiments  of  their  Tragedies.  Their  Lan- 
guage is  very  often  Noble  and  Sonorous,  but  the  Senfe 
cither  very  trifling  or  very  common.  On  the  contrary^ 
in  the  Ancient  Tragedies,  and  indeed  in  t\ioh  of  Cor /leille, 
and  Racine^  tho'  the  Expreffions  are  very  great,  it  is  the 
Thought  that  bears  them  up  and  fwells  them.  For  my 
own  part,  I  prefer  a  noble  Sentiment  that  h  depreffed 
with  homely  Language,  infinitely  before  a  vulgar  one 
that  is  blown  up  with  all  the  Sound  and  Energy  of  Ex- 
prefiion.  Whether  this  Defed  in  our  Tragedies  may  arife 
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from  want  of  Genius,  Knowledge,  or  Experience  in  the 
Writers,  or  from  their  Compliance  with  the  vicious  Tafte 
of  their  Readers,  who  are  better  Judges  of  the  Language 
than  of  the  Sentiments,  and  confequently  relifh  the  one 
more  than  the  other,  I  cannot  determine.  But  I  believe 
it  might  reflify  the  Conduft  both  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other,  if  the  Writer  laid  down  the  whole  Contexture  of 
his  Dialogue  in  plain  E7igli//:>^  before  he  turned  it  into 
Blank  Verfe;  and  if  the  Reader,  after  the  Perufal  of  a 
Scene,  would  confider  the  naked  Thought  of  every 
Speech  in  it,  when  diverted  of  all  itsTragick  Ornaments. 
By  this  means,  without  being  impofed  upon  by  Words, 
we  may  judge  impartially  of  the  Thought,  and  confider 
whether  it  be  natural  or  great  enough  for  the  Perfon  that 
utters  it,  whether  it  deferves  to  fhine  in  fuch  a  Blaze  of 
Eloquence,  or  Ihew  itfelf  in  fuch  a  Variety  of  Lights 
as  are  generally  made  ufe  of  by  the  Writers  of  our 
Englljh  Tragedy. 

I  mull  in  the  next  place  obferve,  that  when  our 
Thoughts  are  great  and  juft,  they  are  often  obfcured  by 
the  founding  Phrafes,  hard  Metaphors,  and  forced  Ex- 
preffions  in  which  they  are  clothed.  ShakeJ^ear  is  often 
very  faulty  in  this  Particular.  Th-ere  is  a  fine  Obfervation 
in  Arijiotle  to  this  purpofe,  which  I  have  never  feen 
quoted.  The  Expreffion,  fays  he,  ought  to  be  very  much 
laboured  in  the  unadive  Parts  of  the  Fable,  as  in  De- 
fcriptions,  Similitudes,  Narrations,  and  the  like  ;  irt 
which  the  Opinions,  Manners,  and  Paflions  of  Men  are  not 
reprefented  ;  for  the fe  (namely  the  Opinions,  Manners, 
and  Paflion>3)  are  apt  to  be  obfcured  by  Pompous  Phrafes 
and  Elaborate  Expreflions.  Horace^  v/ho  copied  moftof 
his  Criticifms  after  Arijiotle,  feems  to.  have  had  his  Eye 
on  the  foregoing  Rule,  in  the  following  Verfcs ; 

Et  Tt'agiais  plenattque  dolet  Sermone  pedejlrl : 

^elephus  is'  PeieuSy  cum  pauper  i^  exul  uterquCy 

Projicit  ampullas  ^  fejqiiipedalia  'verhay. 

Si  curat  cor  Spe<^antls  tetigijj'e  querela.       Ars  Poet  V..  g^. 

Tragedians  too  lay  by  their  State,  to  grieve  l 
Peli'us  and  Telephus,  exiPd  and  poor. 
Forget  their  iwelling  ai^d  gigantick  Words. 

Roscommon. 
AMONG 
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AMONG  our  modern  EngUJh  Poets,  there  is  none 
who  was  better  turned  for  Tragedy  than  Lee\  if  inftead 
of  favouring  the  Impetuofity  of  his  Genius,  he  had  re- 
ftrained  it,  and  kept  it  within  its  proper  Bounds.  His 
Thoughts  are  wonderfully  fuited  to  Tragedy,  but  fre- 
quently loft  in  fuch  a  Cloud  of  Words,  that  it  is  hard  to 
fee  the  Beauty  of  them  :  There  is  an  infinite  Fire  in  his 
Works,  but  fo  involved  in  Smoke,  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear in  half  it&  Luftre.  He  frequently  fucceeds  in  the 
Pafllonate  Parts  of  the  Tragedy,  but  more  particularly 
where  he  llackens  his  Efforts,  and  cafes  the  Stile  of 
thofe  Epithets  and  Metaphors,  in  which  he  fo  much' 
abounds.  What  can  be  more  Natural,  more  Soft,  or  more 
Paffionate,  than  that  Line  in  iS/a/zViz's  Speech,  where  ihe 
defcribes  the  Charms  of  Alexander  %  Converfation  ? 

I'hen  he  nuould  talk Good  Gvds !  ho^w  he  nvould  talk  !  ' 

THAT  unexpected  Break  in  the  Line,  and  turning 
the  Defcription  of  his  Manner  of  Talking  into  an  Admi- 
ration of  it,  is  inexprefhbly  Beautiful,  and  wonderfully 
fuited  to  the  fond  Charadlerof  the  Perfon  that  fpeaks  it» 
There  is  a  Simplicity  in  the  Words,  that  outihincs  the 
utmcft  Pride  of  Expreffion. . 

01  WAY  has  followed  Nature  in  the. Language  of 
his  Tragedy,  and  therefore  fhines  in  thePaffionate  Parts, . 
more  than  any  of  our  £;.^///^ Poets.  As  there  is  fomething 
Familiar  and  Domeftick  in  the  Fable  of  his  Tragedy,  . 
more  than  in  thofe  of  any  other  Poet,  he  has  little  Pomp^  . 
but  great  Force  in  his  Expreffions.     For  which.Reafon, 
though  he  has  admirably  fucceeded  in  the  tender  and 
melting  Part  of  his  Tragedies,  he  fometimes  falls  into  . 
too  great  a  Fam.iliarity  of  Phrafe  in  thofe  Parts,  whiclv, 
by  Arijiotle?,  Rule,  ought  to  have  been  raifed  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  Dignity  of  ExprefTion. 

IT  has  been  obferved  by  others,  that  this  Poet  has  ■ 
founded  his  Tragedy  of  Venice  P-re/ernjed  -on  fo  wrong  a  . 
Plot,  that  the  greateft  Charaders  in  it  are  thofe  of  Rebels 
and  Traitors.  Had  the  Hero  of  his  Play  difcovercd  the 
fame  good  Qualities  in  the  Defence  of  his  Counrry,  that 
he  ihewed  for  its  Ruin  and  Subverlion,  the  Audience  . 
eould  not  enough  pity  and  admire  him  :  But  as  heis  now  . 
reprefcnted,  wc  can  only  frvy  of  him  vvhat  the  Roman- 
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Hiftarian  fays  of  Catiline,  that  his  Fall  would  have  been 
Glorious  (ft  pro  Patriate  concidijfet)  had  he  fo  fallen  iii 
the  Service  of  his  Country..  C 
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Ac  ne  forte  putes,  me,  ^'H^e  facers  ipfe  recufem. 

Cum  refte  traSient  alii,  laudare  maligne  j 

lileper  extentutnfunem  mihi  poffe  ^idetur 

Ire  Poeta,  meum  qui  peBui  inaniter  angii^ 

Irritat,  mulcet,  falfis  terrorihus  ifnplet, 

Vt  fnagus  I  ^  modb  me  Thebis^  modb  ponit  Athenis. 

Hor.  Ep.  I.  1.  2.  V.  2o8». 

Imitated. 

yet  lejiyoii  think  I  rally  more  than  teach ^ 

Or  praife  77ialignly  Arts  I  cannot  reach,  , 

Let  me  for  once  prefume  finJIruB  the  Times ^ 

I0  knoiv  the  Poet  from  the  Mofi  of  Rhymes. 

^Tis  he,  ivho  gives  my  Breajl  a  thoufand  Pains y 

Can  make  me  feel  each  Paffi67i  that  he  feigns  ; 

Enrage,  compofe,  avith  tnore  than  Magick  Arty, 

With  Pity,  and<vuith  Terror,  tear  my  Heart', 

And f natch  me,  o'er  the  Earth,  dr  through  the  Air^ 

T!o  Thebes,  to  Athens,  <vjhenhenfjill,  andivhere.  PoPE', 

TliEEngliff  Writers  of  Tragedy  are  pofTefled  with 
a  Notion,  that  when  they  reprefent  a  virtuous  or 
innocent  Perfon  in  Diftrefs,  they  ought  not  to 
leave  him  'till  they  have  deliver'd  him  out  of  hisTroubles, 
or  made  him  triumph  over  his  Enemies.  This  Error  they 
have  been  led  into  by  a  ridiculous  Do£lrine  in  modern 
Criticifm,  that  they  are  obliged  to  an  equal  Diftribu- 
tion  of  Rewards  and  Punifhrnents,  and  an  impartial  Exe^ 
cution  of  Poetical  Juftice.  Who  were  the  firft  that 
eftablifned  this  Rule  I  know  not;  but  I  am  fure  it  has 
no  Foundation  in  Nature,  iii  Reafon,  or  in  the  Pra^ice 
Qf  the  Ancients.     We  find  that  Good  and  Evil  happen 
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alike  to  all  Men  on  this  fide  the  Grave;  and  as  the 
principal  Defign  of  Tragedy  is  to  raife  Commiferation 
and  Terror  in  the  Minds  of"  the  Audience,  we  ftiall  defeat 
this  great  End,  if  we  always  make  Virtue  and  Innocence 
happy  and  fuccefsful.  Whatever  Crofles  and  Difappoint- 
ments  a  good  Man  fuffers  in  the  Body  of  the  Tragedy, 
they  will  make  but  fmall  Impreffion  on  our  Minds,  when 
we  know  that  in  the  laft  A&.  he  is  to  arrive  at  the  End  of 
JiisWiihes  andDefires.  When  we  fee  him  engaged  in  the 
Depth  of  his  Afflidions,  we  are  apt  to  comfort  ourfelves, 
becaufe  we  are  fure  lie  will  find  his  way  out  of  them  ; 
and  that  his  Grief,  how  great  foever  it  may  be  at  pre- 
fent,  will  foon  terminate  inGladnefs.  For  this  Reafonthe 
ancient  Writers  of  Tragedy  treated  Men  in  their  Plays, 
as  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  World,  by  making  Virtue 
fometimes  happy  and  fometimes  miferable,  as  they  found 
it  in  the  Fable  which  they  made  choice  of,  or  as  it  might 
affedl  their  Audience  in  the  moft  agreeable  manner,  j^ri- 
fjotle  coniiders  the  Tragedies  that  were  written  in  either 
of  thefe  Kinds,  and  obferves,  that  thofe  which  ended 
unhappily  had  always  pleafed  the  People,  and  carried 
away  the  Prize  in  the  publick  Difputes  of  the  Stage,  from 
thofe  that  ended  happily.  Terror  and  Commiferation 
leave  a  pleafmg  Anguifh  in  the  Mind;  and  fix  the  Au- 
dience in  fuch  a  ferious  Compofure  of  Thought  as  is 
much  more  lafting  and  delightful  than  any  little  tranfient 
Starts  of  Joy  and  Satisfaction.  Accordingly,  we  find, 
that  more  of  our  Efiglijh  Tragedies  have  fucceeded,  in 
which  the  Favourities  of  the  Audience  fmk  under  their 
Calamities,  than  thofe  in  which  they  recover  them- 
felves  out  of  them.  The  befl  Plays  of  this  kind  are 
The  Orphan,  Venice  Prefer"oedy  Alexander  the  Greatf 
Theodojius,  All  f(rr  Lo'ce,  Oedipus,  Oroonoko,  Othello,  &C. 
King  Lear  is  an  admirable  Tragedy  of  the  fame  kind, 
as  Shakefpear  wrote  it;  but  as  it  is  reformed  according 
to  the  chimerical  Notion  of  Poetical  Juftice,  in  my  humble 
Opinion  it  has  loft  half  its  Beauty.  At  the  fame  time  I 
muft  allow,  that  there  are  very  noble  Tragedies,  which 
have  been  framed  upon  the  other  Plan,  and  have  ended 
happily;  as  indeed  moft  of  the  good  Tragedies,  which 
have  been  written  fmce  the  ftarting  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Criticifm,  have  taken  this  Turn;  hsT he  Mourning 
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Briiley  Tamerlaney  UlyJ/eSy  Ph^dra  and  Hippolitus,  with 
moll  of  Mr.  Dfydens.  I  muft  alfo  allow,  that  many  of 
S/jaie/pears,  and  feveral  of  the  celebrated  Tragedies  of 
Antiquity,  are  caft  in  the  fame  Form.  I  do  not  there- 
fore difpute  againft  this  way  of  writing  Tragedies,  but 
againft  the  Criticifm  that  would  eilablilh  this  as  the  only 
Method  ;  and  by  that  means  would  very  much  cramp 
the  Englijh  Tragedy,  and  perhaps  give  a  wrong  Bent  to 
the  Genius  of  our  Writers. 

THE  Tragi-Comedy,  which  is  the  Produd  of  the 
Ei7gli/h  Theatre,  is  one  of  the  moft  monftrous  Inven- 
tions that  ever  ejitered  into  a  Poet's  Thoughts.  An  Au- 
thor might  as  well  think  of  weaving  the  Adventures  of 
j¥lneas  and  Hudibras  into  one  Poem,  as  of  writing  fuch 
a  motly  Piece  of  Mirth  and  Sorrow.  But  the  Abfurd'ity 
of  thefe  Performances  is  fo  very  vifible,  that  I  fhall  not 
infift  upon  it. 

THE  fame  Objeftions  which  are  made  to  Tragi- 
Comedy,  may  in  fomemeafure  be  applied  to  all  Trage- 
dies that  have  a  double  Plot  in  them ;  which  are  likewife 
more  frequent  upon  the  EngUjh  Stage,  than  upon  any 
other:  For  thou2:h  the  Grief  of  the  Audience,  in  fuch 
Performances,  be  not  changed  into  another  Paffion,  as  in 
Tragi-Comedies  ;  it  is  diverted  upon  another  Objeit, 
which  weakens  their  Concern  for  the  principal  Adtion, 
and  breaks  the  Tide  of  Sorrow,  by  throwing  it  into  dif- 
ferent Channels.  This  Inconvenience,  hov/ever,  may  in 
a  great  meafure  be  cured,  if  not  wholly  removed,  by  the 
(kilful  Choice  of  an  Under-Plot,  which  may  bear  fuch  a 
near  Relation  to  the  principal  Defign,  as  to  contribute 
towards  the  Completion  of  it,  and  be  concluded  by  the 
fame  Cataftrophe. 

THERE  is  alfo  another  Particular,  which  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  Blcmiihes,  or  rather  the  falfe  Beau- 
ties, of  our  Englijh  Tragedy  :  I  mean  thofe  particular 
Speeches  which  are  commonly  known  by  the  Name  of 
Rants.  The  warm  and  paflionate  Parts  of  a  Tragedy, 
are  always  the  moft  taking  with  the  Audience;  for  which 
Reafon  we  often  fc^  the  Players  pronouncing,  in  all  the 
Violence  of  Aftion,  feveral  Parts  of  the  Tragedy  which 
the  Author  writ  with  great  Temper,  and  defigned  that 
they  ihould  have  been  fo  aded.  J  have  feen  Pcav'^Z/very 
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©ften  raife  hlmfelf  a  loud  Clap  by  this  Artifice.  The  Poet* 
that  were  acquainted  with  this  Secret,  have  given  fre- 
quent Occafion  for  fuch  Emotions  in  the  Adlor,  by  ad- 
ding Vehemence  to  Words  where  there  was  no  PalTion, 
or  inilaming  a  realPaflion  into  Fuftian.  .This  hath  filled 
the  Mouths  of  our  Heroes  with  Bombaft ;  and  given  them 
ilich  Sentiments,  as  proceed  rather  from  a  Swelling  than 
a  Greatnefs  of  Mind.  Unnatural  Exclamations,  Curfes, 
Vows,  Blafphemies,  a  Defiance  of  Mankind,  and  ztl 
Outraging  oT  the  Gads,  frequently  pafs  upon  the  Au- 
dience for  tow'ring  Thoughts,  and  have  accordingly 
met  with  infinite  Applaufe. 

I  fhall  here  add  a  Remark,  which  I  am  afraid  our  Tra- 
gick  Writers  may  make  an  ill  ufe  of.  As  our  Heroes  are 
generally  Lovers,  their  Swelling  andBluHring  upon  the 
Stage  very  much  recommends  them  t©  the  fair  Part  of 
their  Audience.  The  Ladies  are  wonderfully  pleafed  to 
fee  a  Man  infulting  Kings,  or  affronting  the  Gods  in  one 
Scene,  and  throwing  himfelf  at  the  Feet  of  his  Miftrefs 
in  another.  Let  him  behave  himfelf  infokntly  towards 
the  Men,  and  abjedtly  towards  the  Fair  One,  and  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  he  proves  a  Favourite  of  the  Boxes. 
J)yyden  and  Lee^  in  feveral  of  theirTragedies,  have  prac- 
tifed  this  Secret  with  good  Succefs. 

B  U  T  to  fhew  how  a  Raiit  pleafes  beyond  the  moft 
Juft  and  natural  Thought  that  is  not  pronounced  with 
Vehemence,  I  would  defire  the  Reader,  when  he  fees 
the  Tragedy  of  Oedipus^  to  obferve  how  quietly  the  Hero 
is  difmiiled  at  the  End  of  the  third  Ad,  after  having  pro- 
nounced the  following  Lines,  in  which  the  Thought  is 
very  natural,  and  apt  to  move  Compaffion ; 

To  you,  good  Gods,  I  make  my  lajl  Apfeal ; 

Or  clear  my  Virtues,  or  my  Ciimes  reveal. 

If  in  the  Maze  of  Fate  I  blindly  run, 

And  hacknvard  tread  thofe  Paths  1  fought  to  fhun  ^ 

Impute  my  Errors  to  your  oivn  Decree  : 

My  Hands  are  guilty,  but  my  Heart  is  free. 

Let  us  then  obferve  with  what  Thunder-claps  of  Ap- 
plaufe  he  leaves  the  Stage,  after  the  Lnpieties  and 
Execrations  at  the  End  of  the  fourth  Ad  ;  and  yau  will 
wonder  to  fee  an  Audience  fo  curfed  and  fo  pleafed  at 
the  fame  time ;  O 
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O  that  as  oft  Iha've  at  Athens  feen^ 
1  [Where,  by  the  way,  there  was  no  Stage  till  many 
Years  after  Oedipus. ~\ 
The  Stage  arlfe,  and  the  big  Clouds  defcend ; 
So  nonVf  in  njery  Deed^  I  might  behold 
This  pond'' reus  Globe^  and  all  yon  inarble  Roof, 
Meet  like  the  Hatids  of]Q\Qj  and  criijh  Mankind, 
For  all  the  Elements i  See. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Nanjing  fpoken  of  Mr.  Powell,  as  fometimes  raifng  him- 
felf  Applaufe  from  the  ill  Tajie  of  an  Audience  j  /  m^f  do 
him  the  Jujlice  to  tmin,  that  he  is  excellently  formed  for  a 
Iragedian,  and,  n.*jhm  he  pleafes,  defennjes  the  Admiration 
of  the  bcfi  Judges  ;  as  1  doubt  not  but  he  'will  in  the  Con- 
quefl  of  Mexico,  ^which  is  aited  for  his  o'wn  Benefit  to^ 
morroiv  Night.  C 
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•  Tu  non  innjenta  reperta  es. 

Ovid.  Met.  I.  i.  v.  654, 

So  found,  is  njjorfe  than  lof,  A  D  D  i  8  0  N. 

COMPASSION  for  the  Gentleman  who  writes 
the  following  Letter,  Ihould  not  prevail  upon  me 
to  fall  upon  the  Fair  Sex,  if  it  were  not  that  I  find 
they  are  frequently  fairer  than  they  ought  to  be.  Such 
Impoftures  are  not  to  be  tolerated  in  Civil  Society ;  and 
I  think  his  Misfortune  ought  to  be  made  publick,  as  a 
Warning  for  other  Men  always  to  Examine  into  what 
they  Admire. 

SIR, 

SUPPOSING   you  to  be  a  Perfon  of  general 
Knowledge,  I  make  my  Application  to  you  on 

*  a  very  particular  Occafion.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  be 

*  rid  of  my  Wife,  and  hope,  when  you  coniider  my  Cafe, 

*  yott 
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*  you  will  be  of  Opinion  I  have  very  jullPretenfions  to 
^  a  Divorce.  I  am  a  mere  Man  of  the  Town,  and  have 
'  very  little  Improvement,  but  what  I  have  got  from 
'  Plays,     lrtn\QV[)htx  inT^he  SilentWoman,  the  Learned 

*  Dr.  Cutherd,  or  Dr.  Otter  (I  forget  which)  makes  one 

*  of  the  Caufes  of  Separation  to  ht  Error  Perfon^e,  when 

*  a  Man  marries  a  Woman,  and  finds  her  not  to  be  the 

*  fame  Woman  whom  he  intended  to  marry,  but  ane- 

*  ther.  If  that  be  Law,  it  is,  I  prefume,  exactly  my  Cafe. 
'  For  you  are  to  know,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  there 
*•  are  Women  who  do  not  let  their  Hu/bands  fee  their 

*  Faces  till  they  are  married. 

'  N  O  T  to  keep  you  in  fufpence,  I  mean  plainly  that 

*  Part  of  the  Sex  who  paint.  They  are  fome  of  them  {o 
*-  exquiiitely  fkilful  this  Way,  that  give  them  but  a  tole- 

*  rable  Pair  of  Eyes  to  fe-t  up  with,  and  they  will  make 

*  Bofom,  Lips,  Cheeks,  and  Eye  brows,  by  their  own  In- 

*  dullry.  As  for  my  Dear,  never  Man  was  fo  enamoured 

*  as  J  was  of  her  fair  Forehead,  Neck,  and  Arms,  as  well 

*  as  the  bright  Jet  of  her  Hair;  but  to  my  great  Afto- 

*  nifhment  1  find  they  were  all  the  Effects  of  Art:  Her 

*  Skin  is  fo  tarnifhed  with  this  Pradice,  that  when  fhc 

*  firfl wakes  in  a  Morning,  {he  fcarce  feems  ycrung  enough 

*  to  be  the  Mother  of  her  whom  I  carried  to  Bed  the 

*  Night  before.  I  fhall  take  the  Liberty  to  part  with  her 
'  by  the  firft  Opportunity,  unlefs  her  Father  will  make 
'  her  Portion  fuitable  to  her  real,  not  her  affumed,  Coun- 

*  tenance.     This  I  thought  fit  to  let  him  and  her  know 

*  by  your  Means. 

I  amy  SIR, 

Tour  mofl  obedient y 

humble  Ser'vant, 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  Law,  or  the  Parents  of  the 
Lady  will  do  for  this  injured  Gentleman,  but  mull  al- 
low he  has  very  much  Juflice  on  his  Side.  I  have  in- 
deed very  long  obferved  this  Evil,  and  ditHnguifhed  thofc 
of  our  Women  who  wear  their  own,  from  thofe  in  bor- 
rowed Complexions,  by  theP/V?/ and  the  5;7>/7^.  There 
does  not  need  any  great  Difcernment  to  judge  which  are 
which.  The  BritiJh\\7iVd  a  lively  animated  Afpe6l ;  The 
P/V7/,  tho'  never  fo  Bcautiful,have  dead  uninformed  Coun- 
tenance si 
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tenances.  The  Mufcles  of  a  real  Face  fometimes  fwell 
with  Toft  PalTion,  fudden  Surprife,  and  are  fluHied  with 
agreeable  Confufions  according  as  the  Objedls  before 
them,  or  the  Ideas  prefented  to  them,  aiFedl  their  Ima- 
gination. But  the  Pi^s  behold  all  things  with  the  fame 
Air,  whether  they  are  Joyful  or  Sad ;  the  fame  fixed 
Infenfibility  appears  upon  all  Occafions.  APiSI,  tho'fhe 
takes  all  that  Pains  to  invite  the  Approach  of  Lovers, 
13  obliged  to  keep  them  at  a  certain  Diftance  ;  a  Sigh 
in  a  Languifhing  Lover,  if  fetched  too  near  her,  would 
diilbive  a  Feature  ;  and  a  Kifs  fnatched  by  a  Forward 
one,  might  transfer  the  Complexion  of  the  Miftrefs  to 
the  Admirer.  It  is  hard  to  fpeak  of  thefe  falfc  Fair 
Ones,  without  faying  fomething  uncomplaifant,  but  I 
would  only  recommend  to  them  to  conlider  how  they 
like  coming  into  a  Room  new-painted  ;  they  may  affure 
themfelves,  the  near  Approach  of  a  Lady  who  ufes 
this  Pradlice,  is  much  more  ofFenfive. 

Will  Honeycomb   told  us   one  Day,  an  Ad- 
venture he  once  had  with  a  Pic^.  This  Lady  had  Wit,  as 
well  as  Beauty,  at  Will ;  and  made  it  her  Bufmefs   to 
gain  Hearts,  for  no  other  Reafon  but  to  rally  the  Tor- 
ments of  her  Lovers.    She  would  make  great  Advances 
to   infnare  Men,  but  without  any  manner  of  Scruple 
break  oif  when  there  was  no  Provocation.    Her  Ill-Na- 
ture  and  Vanity  made   my  Friend   very  eafily  Proof 
againft  the  Charms  of  her  Wit  and  Converfation  ;  but 
her  beauteous  Form,  inllead  of  being  blemifhed  by  her 
Falfhood   and  Inconftancy,  every  Day  increafed  upon 
him,  and  (he  had  new  Attraftions  every  time  he  faw  her. 
When  fhe  obferved  Will  irrevocably  her  Slave,  Ihe 
began  to  ufe  him   as  fuch,  and  after  many  Steps  to- 
wards  fuch  a  Cruelty,   Ihe  at  laft  utterly  banifhed  him. 
The  unhappy  Lover  ftrove  in  vain,  by  fervile  Epiflles, 
to  revoke  his  Doom  i  till  at  length  he  was  forced  to 
the  laft  Refuge,  a  round  Sum  of  Money  to  her  Maid. 
This  corrupt  Attendant  placed  him  early  in  the  Morning 
behind  the  Hangings  in  her  Miftrefs's  Dreffing-Room. 
He  ftood  very  conveniently  to  obferve,  without  being 
leen.     The  Pid  begins  the  Face   Ihe   defigned  to  wear 
that  Pay,  and  I  have  heard  him  proteft  rtie  had  worked 
a  full   half-hour  before  he  knew  her  to  be  tlie  fame 

Woman, 
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Woman.  As  foon  as  he  faw  the  Dawn  of  that  Com- 
plexion, for  which  he  had  fo  long  languifhed,  he  thought 
fit  to  break  from  his  Concealment,  repeating  that  of 

Co'vjiey : 

Th''  adorning  Thee  njcith  fo  much  Arty 

Is  hut  a  barbarous  Skill ; 
""lis  like  the  Poisoning  of  a  Dart, 

Too  apt  before  to  kill. 

TH  E  PiSl  flood  before  him  in  the  utmoft  Confufion, 
with  the  prettieft  Smirk  imaginable  on  the  finifhed  fide 
of  her  Face,  pale  as  Afhes  on  the  other.  Honey- 
comb feized  all  her  Gally-pots  and  Waihes,  and- 
carnea  oiF  his  Handkerchief  full  of  Brufhes,  Scraps 
of  Siari/h  Wool,  and  Phials  of  Unguents.  The  Lady- 
Went  into  the  Countsy,  the  Lover  was  cured. 

I T  is  certain  no  Faith  ought  to  be  kept  with  Cheats, 
and  an  Oath  made  to  a  Pt£i  is  of  itfelf  void.  I  would 
therefore  exhort  all  the  Britijh  Ladies  to  fingle  them  out, 
nor  do  I  knov/  any  but  Li-ndaniira  who  Ihould  be  ex- 
empt from  Diicavery ;  for  her  own  Complexion  is  id 
delicate,  that  fir.  ou2;ht  to  be  allowed  the  covering  it 
with  Paint,  as  a  Puniihment  for  choofmg  to  be  the  worft 
Piece  of  Art  extant,  inftead  of  the  Mafterpiece  of  Na- 
ture. As  for.mj  part,  who  have  no  Expedtaions  from 
Women,  ar-1  confidtrr  them  only  as  they  are  Part  of  the 
Species,  J  do  not  half  fo  much  fear  ofFending  a  Beauty 
as  a  Woman  of  Senfe  ;  I  fnall  therefore  produce  feveral 
Pace?  which  have  been  in  Publick  this  many  Years,  and 
never  appeared.  'It  will  be  a  very  pretty  Entertainment 
in  the  Play-hcufe,  (when  I  have  abolifhed  this  Cullom) 
to  fee  io  many  Ladies,  when  they  firft  lay  it  down, 
incog,  in  their  own  r*ces. 

IN  the  mean  time,  as  a  Pattern  for  improving  their 
Chaims,  let  the  Sex  i\.\uC\y  the  agreeable  t>taiira.  Ker 
Features  are  enlivened  witii  the  Chearfulnefs  of  her  IViind, 
ana  Good-huniour  gives  an  Alacrity  to  her  Eyes.  She  is 
Graceful  without  afFtcling  an  Air,  and  Unconcerned 
wnhouv  appearing  Careiels,  Her  havmg  no  manner  of 
Art  m  her  Mhid,  makes  her  want  r-ore  in  her  Perfon. 

HO  ^V  like  is  this  Lady,  and  how  unlike  is  a  P/^, 
JU)  tJiat  JJcicnption  Dr.  Di'nne  gives  of  his  Miibefs  ? 
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■  f  -  Her  pure  and  elaiUEnt  Blood 
Spoke  in  her  Cheeks,  and  fo  diftin^tly  ivroughf. 
That  one  wooidd  almojl  fay  her  Body  thought.. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  young  Gentleivomati  of  about  nineteen  T'ears  of  Jhe. 
(bred  in  the  Family  of  a  Perfcn  of  ^ality  lately  deceafed) 
lAjho  Paints  the  finejl  Flejh-Colour,  nvants  a  Place,  twd  is 
to  be  heard  of  at  the  Houfe  of  Minheer  Grotefque  a  Dutch 
Fainter  in  Barbican. 

N.  B.  ^he  is  alfo  nu  ell -skilled  in  the  Drapery-part,  and 
puts  on  Hoods,  and  mixes  Rihho7is  fo  as  to  fuit  the  Colours  of 
the  Face  njjith  great  Art  and  Succcfs,  R 
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Garganum  mugire  putes  nemus  aut  mare  Tifcum  ; 
TantQ  cum  firepitu  ludi  fpe^antur,  i^f  artes, 
Di-oitia^que  peregrime  ;  qmbus  ohlitus  ador 
Cum  jletit  in  Scena,  concurrit  dcxiera  IrV^OiS. 
Dixit  adhuc  aliqidd  ?  Nil  fane,      ^uid  placet  efvo  ? 
hana  Tarentino  "violas  imitata  'veneno. 

»  Hor.  Ep.  1,1,  2.  V.  202, 

Imitated. 

Loud  as  the  TVol<ves,  on  OrcdJs  formy  Steep, 
Ho'wl  to  the  Roarings  of  ■  the  Northern  Deep  : 
Such  is  the  Shout,  the  long  applauding  Noie, 
At  QuinV  high  Plu7ne,  or  OldfieldV  Petticoat ; 
Or  ^vvhetifrom  Court  a  Birth-day  Suit  beflQn,vd 
Sinks  the  loji  ASior  in  the  ta~ivdry  Load. 

Booth  crders hark  !    the  U7:i<verfal  Peal  I       — 

B'lit  has  he  fpoken  ? — Not  a  Syllable. 

What  Jhook  the  Stage,  and  nuide  the  People  fare  ? 

CatoV  long  Wig,  fio'Vord  Goixm,  and  lacquer  d  Chair. 

Pope. 

ARISTOTLE  has  obferved,  That  ordhiary  Writers 
in  Tragedy  endeavour  to  raife  Terror  andFitj^  in 
their  Audience,  not  by  proper  Sentiments  and  Ex- 
preflions,  but  by  the  Drefles  and  Decorations  of  the  Stage. 
Vol.  I.  H  There 
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There  is  fomethlng  of  this  kind  very  ridiculous  in  the  Eng^ 
lijh  Theatre.  When  the  Author  has  a  mind  to  terrify  us, 
it  thunders ;  When  he  would  make  us  melancholy,  the 
Stage  is  darkened.    But  among  all  our  Tragick  Arti- 
fices, I  am  the  mofl:  offended  at  thofe  which  are  made 
ufe  of  to  infpire  us  with  magnificent  Ideas  of  the  Perfons 
that  fpeak.    The  ordinary  Method  of  making  an  Hero, 
is  to  clap  a  huge  Plume  of  Feathers  upon  his  Head,  which 
rifes  fo  very  high,  that  there  is  often  a  greater  Length 
from  his  Chin  to  the  Top  of  his  Head,  than  to  the  fole 
of  his  Foot.     One  would  believe,    that  we  thought  a 
great  Man  and  a  tall  Man  the  fame  thing.     This  very 
much  embarrafTes  the  Adlor,  who' is  forced  to  hold  his 
Neck  extremely  flift  and  fleady  all  the  while  he  fpeaks : 
and  notwithftanding  any  Anxieties  which  he  pretends  for 
his  Miibefs,  his  Country,  or  his  Friends,  one  may  fee 
by  his  Adion,  that  his  greateft  Care  and  Concern  is  to 
keep  the  Plume  of  Feathers  from  falling  off  his  Head. 
For  my  own  part,  w^hen  I  fee  a  Man  uttering  his  Com- 
plaints under  fuch  a  Mountain  of  Feathers,  I  am  apt  to 
look  upon  him  rather  as  an  unfortunate  Lunatick,  than  a 
diilrelTed  Hero.  As  thefe  fuperfluous  Ornam.ents  upon  the 
Head  make  a  great  Man,  a  Princefs  generally  receives 
her  Grandeur  from  thofe  additional  Incumbrances  that 
fall  into  her  Tail :  I  mean  the  broad  fweeping  Train  that 
follows  her  in  all  her  Motions,  and  finds  conftant  Em- 
ployment for  a  Boy  who  flands  behind  her  to  open  and 
ipread  it  to  Advantage.  I  do  not  know  how  others  are 
affedled  at  this  Sight,  but  I  mull  confefs,    my  Eyes  are 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  Page's  Part ;  and  as  for  the 
Queen,  I  am  not  fo  attentive  to  any  thing  (he  fpeaks,  as 
to  the  right  adjulling  of  her  Train,  left  it  iliould  chance 
to  trip  up  her  Fleelsj  or  incommode  her,  as  flie  walks  to 
and  fro  upcn  the  Stage.    It  is,  in  my  Opinion,  a  very 
odd  Speftacle,  to  fee  a  Queen  venting  her  PaiTion  in  a 
difordered  Motion,  and  a  little  Eoy  taking  care  all  the 
while  that  they  do  not  ruffle  the  Tail  of  her  Gown.  The 
Parts  that  the  two  Perfons  a£l  on  the  Stage  at  the  fame 
Time,  are  very  different :  The  Princefs  is  afraid  left  fhe 
fhould  incur  th^Difpleafure  of  the  King  her  Father,  or 
lofe  the  Hero  her  Lover,  whilft  her  Attendant  is  only  con- 
cerned left  ihe  fhould  entangle  her  Feet  in  her  Petticoat. 

WE 
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W  E  are  told,  That  an  ancient  Tragick  Poet,  to  move 
the  Pity  of  his  Audience  for  his  exiled  Kings  and  dif- 
treiTed  Heroes,  ufed  to  make  the  Atlors  reprefent  them 
in  Dreffes  and  Clothes  that  v/ere  thread-bare  and  decayed. 
This  Artifice  for  moving  Pity,  feems  as  ill-contrived,  as 
that  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  to  infpire  us  with  a  great 
Idea  of  the  Perfons  introduced  upon  the  Stage.  In  fhort, 
I  would  have  our  Conceptions  raifed  by  the  Dignity  of 
Thought  and  Sublimity  of  Expreffion,  rather  than  by 
a  Train  of  Robes  or  a  Plume  of  Feathers. 

ANOTHER  mechanical  iViethod  of  making  great 
Men,  and  adding  Dignity  to  Kings  and  Queens,  is  to  ac- 
company them  with  Halberts  and  Battle-axes.  Two  or 
three  Shifters  of  Scenes,  with  the  two  Candle-fnufFers, 
make  up  a  complete  Body  of  Guards  upan  the  EngUJJy 
Stage  ;  and  by  the  Addition  of  a  few  Porters  dreffed  in 
red  Coats,  can  reprefent  above  a  Dozen  Legions.  I  have 
fometimes  feen  a  Couple  of  Armies  dravvai  up  together 
upon  th.^  Stage,  when  the  Poet  has  been  difpofed  to  do 
Honour  to  his  Generals.  It  is  impoflible  for  the  Reader's 
Imagination  to  multiply  twenty  Men  into  fuch  prodigious 
Multitudes,  or  to  fancy  that  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  Soldiers  are  fighting  in  a  Room  of  forty  or  fifty 
Yards  in  Compafs.  Incidents  of  fuch  a  nature  fliould  be 
told,  not  reprefented. 

—————— iVJ?«  tamen  intus 

Digna  ge/-i  promes  infcenam  :  multaque  tolles 
Ex  oculiSf  qite  mox  nctrret  facundia  pr(tfe7is. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  1S2. 

Yet  there  are  things  improper  for  a  Scene, 
Which  Men  of  Judgment  only  will  relate. 

Roscommon^ 

I  fhould  therefore,  in  this  Particular,  recommend  to 
my  Countrymen  the  Example  of  the  French  Stage,  where 
the  Kings  and  Queens  always  appear  unattended,  and 
leave  their  Guards  behind  the  Scenes.  I  fhould  likewife 
be  glad  if  we  imitated  the  French  in  banilhing  from  our 
Stage  the  Noife  of  Drums,  Trumpets,  and  Huz25as  j 
whi^h  is  fometimes  fo  v^Ty  great,  that  when  there  is  a 

H  2  Battle 
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Battle  in  the  Hay-Market  Theatre,  one  may  hear  it  as 
far  as  Charing-Crofs. 

I  have  here  only  touched  upon  thofe  Particulars  which 
are  made  ufe  of  to  raife  and  aggrandize  the  Perlons  of 
a  Tragedy  ;  and  ihall  fhew  in  another  Paper  the  feve- 
ral  Expedients  which  are  praftifed  by  Authors  of  a 
vulgar  Genius  to  move  Terror,  Pity,  or  Admiration,  in 
their  Hearers. 

THE  Tailor  and  the  Painter  often  contribute  to  the 
Succefs  of  a  Tragedy  more  than  the  Podt.  Scenes  affect 
ordinary  Minds  as  much  as  Speeches ;  and  our  Aftors 
are  very  fenfible,  that  a  well-drefied  Play  has  fome- 
times  brought  them  as  full  Audiences,  as  a  a*,  ell-writ- 
ten one.  The  Italians  have  a  very  good  Phrafe  to  ex- 
prefs  this  Art  of  inipofmg  upon  the  Spedators  by  Ap- 
pearances :  they  call  it  the  Fourberia  della  Scena^  The 
Kna<very  or  trickijh  Part  of  the  Drama.  But  hov/ever 
the  Show  and  Outfide  of  the  Tragedy  may  work  upon 
the  Vulgar,  the  more  underllanding  Part  of  the  Audi- 
ence immediately  fee  thro'  it  and  del'pife  it. 

A  good  Poet  will  give  the  Reader  a  more  lively  Idea 
of  an  Army  or  a  Battle  in  a  Defcription,  than  if  he  ac- 
tually faw  them  drawn  up  in  Squadrons  and  Batta- 
lions, or  engaged  in  the  Confufion  of  a  Fight.  Ous 
Minds  fhould  be  opened  to  great  Conceptions,  and 
inflam.ed  with  glorious  Sentiments,  by  what  the  Ac- 
tor fpeaks,  more  than  by  what  he  appears.  Can  all 
the  Trappings  or  Equipage  of  a  King  or  Hero,  give 
Brutus  half  that  Pomp  and  Majefly  which  he  receives 
from  a  few  Lines  in  Shake/pear  P  C 
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H<:s  t'lhi  erunt  artes  ;  pacifque  itnpojiere  morem, 
Par  cere  Subjedis,  ^  debellare  Superhos. 

Virg.  ^n.  6.  V,  853. 

Be  thefe  thy  Arts  ;  to  lid  Contention  ceafe. 
Chain  up  pern  War^  and  gi-ce  the  Nations  Peace ; 
O" er  fubjed  hands  extend  thy  gentle  Snx^ay^ 
Arid  teach  'with  iron  Rod  the  Haughty  to  obey. 

THERE  are  Crowds  of  Men,  whofe  great  Misfor- 
tune it  is  that  they  v*^ere  not  bound  to  Mechanick 
Arts  or  Trades  -,  it  being  abfolutely  necellary  for 
them  to  be  led  by  fome  continual  Tafk.  or  Employment. 
Thefe  are  fuch  as  we  commonly  call  dull  Fellows ;  Per- 
fons,  who  for  want  of  fomething  to  do,  out  of  a  certain 
Vacancy  of  Thought,  rather  than  Curiofity,  are  ever 
meddling  with  things  for  which  they  are  unfit.  I  cannot 
give  you  a  Notion  of  them  better  than  by  prefenting 
you  with  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman,  who  belongs  to 
a  Society  of  this  Order  of  Men,  refiding  at  Oxford. 

Oxford,  April  13,  171 1.. 
SIR,  Four  0'  clock  in  the  Aloming, 

*  TN  fome  of  your  late   Speculations,    I   find  fome 

*  -»-  Sketches  towards  an  Hiftory  of  Clubs :  But  you 

*  fecm  to  me  to  fliew  them  in  fomewhat  too  ludicrous  a 

*  Light.     I  have  well  weighed  that  Matter,  and  think, 

*  that  the  moft  important  Negotiations  may  befl  be 

*  carried  on  in  fach  Affemblies.     I  (hall  therefore,  for 

*  the   Good  of  Mankind  (which,  I  truft,  you  and   I 

*  are  equally  concerned  for)  propofe  an  Inllitution  of 

*  that  Nature  for  Example  fake. 

*  I  muft  confefs  the  Defign  an<l  Tranfadlions  of  too 

*  many  Clubs  are  trifling,  and  manifeftly  of  no  con- 

*  fcquence  tothe  Nation  or  PublickWeai :  Tkofe  Fll  give 

H  3  "    *  yott 
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you  up.  But  you  muft  do  me  then  the  Juflice  to  own, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  ufeful  or  laudable,  than  the 
Scheme  we  go  upon.  To  avoid  Nicknames  and  Witti- 
cifras,  we  call  ourfelves  The  Hebdomadal  Meeting :  Our 
Prefident  continues  for  a  Year  at  leaft,  and  fometimes 
four  or  five  :  We  are  all  Grave,  Serious,  Defigning 
Men,  in  our  Way  :  We  think  it  our  Duty,  as  far  as  in 
us  lies,  to  take  care  the  Conflitution  receives  no  Harnri 

Ne    quid    detrimenti   Res    capiat    puhlica To 

eenfure  Doclrines  or  Fafls,  Perfons-or  Things,  whic|^ 
we  don't  like ;  To  fettle  the  Nation  at  home,  and  to 
carry  on  the  War  abroad,  where  and  in  v^'hat  manner 
we  fee  lit.  If  other  People  are  not  of  our  Opinion, 
we  can't  helf)  that.  'Twere  better  they  were.  More- 
over, we  now  and  then  condefcend  to  dired,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  little  Affairs  of  our  own  UniverJSty. 

*  V  E  R I L  Y,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  are  much  of- 
fended at  the  A£l  for  importing  Fr^;?r/6  Wines :  A  Bot- 
tle or  two  of  good  folid  Edifying  Port  at  honed  Geor- 
ge\,  made  a  Night  cliearful,  and  threw  off  Referve. 
But  this  plaguy  French  Claret  will  not  only  cofl  us 
more  Money,  but  do  us  lefs  Good :  Had  we  been 
aware  of  it,  before  it  had  gone  too  far,  I  muH  tell 
you,  we  would  hare  petitioned  to  be  heard  upon  that 
Subject.     But  let  that  pafs. 

*  I  mufl  let  you  know  likewife,  good  Sir,  that  we 
look  upon  a  certain  Northern  Prince's  March,  in  Con- 
junclion  with  Infidels,  to  be  palpably  againft  our  Good- 
will and  Liking;  and  for  all  Monfieur  Palmquiji,  a 
moft  dangerous  Innovation  ;  and  we  are  by  no  means 
yet  fure,  that  fome  People  are  not  at  the  Bottom  on't. 
At  leaft  my  own  private  Letters  leave  room  for  a  Po- 
litician, v/ell  verfed  in  matters  of  this  Nature,  to  fufped^ 
as  much,  as  a  penetrating  Friend  of  mine  tells  me. 

*  WE  think  we  have  at  laft  done  the  Bufmefs  with 
the  Malecontents  in  Hungary^  and  fliall  clap  up  a 
Peace  there. 

'  WHAT  the  Neutrality  Army  is  to  do,  or  what 
the  Army  in  Flanders,  and  what  two  or  three  other 
Princes,  is  not  yet  fully  determined  among  us  j  and  we 
wait  impatiently  for  the  coming  in  of  the  next  Dj^/s, 
who>  you  muil  know,  is  our  Authentick  Intelligence, 

*  our 
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'  our  Anftotle  in  Politicks.  And  'tis  indeed  but  fit  there 

*  ihould  be  fome  Dernier  Refort,  the  abfolute  Decider 

*  of  all  Controverfies, 

*  We  were  lately  informed,  that  the  Galant-Train'd 

*  Bands  had  patroU'd  all  Night  long  about  the  Streets  of 

*  London :  We  indeed  could  not  imagine  any  Occaiion 
'  for  it,  we  guelled  not  a  Tittle  on't  aforehand,  we  were 

*  in  nothing  of  the  Secret ;  and  that  City  Tradefmen, 

*  or  their  Apprentices  {hould  do  Duty,  or  work,  dur- 

*  ing  the  Holidays,  we  thought  abfolutely  impoiTible. 

*  But  Dyer  being  pofitive  in  it,  and  fome  Letters  from 

*  other  People,  who  had  talked  with  fome  who  had  it 

*  from  thofe  who  ihould  know,    giving  fome  Counte- 

*  nance  to  it,  the  Chairman  reported  from  the  Comit- 

*  tee,  appointed  to  examine  into  that  Affair,  That  'twas 

*  PoiTibie  there  might  be  fomething;  in't.     I  have  much 

*  more  to  fay  to  you,  but  my  two  good  Friends  and 
'  Neighbours,  Dominick  and  Slyboots,  are  juf!:  come  in, 
5  and  the  Coffee's  ready.  I  am,  in  the  mean  time, 

Mr.  Spectator, 

Tour  Admirer  and  Humhie  Scr'vant, 

Abraham  Froth. 

.  Y  O  U  may  obferve  the  Turn  of  their  Minds  tends 
only  to  Novelty,  and  not  Satisfaflion  in  any  thing.  It 
would  be  Difappointment  to  them,  to  come  to  Cer- 
tainty in  any  thing,  for  that  would  gravel  them,  and 
put  an  end  to  their  Inquiries,  which  dull  Fellows  do 
not  make  for  Information,  but  for  Exercife.  I  do  not 
know  but  this  may  be  a  very  good  way  of  accounting 
for  what  we  frequently  fee,  to  wit,  that  dull  Fellows 
prove  very  good  Men  of  Bufmefs.  Bufmefs  relieves 
them  from  their  own  natural  Heavinefs,  by  furniffiing 
them  with  what  to  do  ;  whereas  Bufmefs  to  Ivlercurial 
Men,  is  an  Interruption  from  their  real  Exillence  and 
Happinefs.  Tho'  the  dull  Part  of  Mankind  are  harmlefs 
in  their  Amufements,  it  were  to  be  wiflied  they  had  no 
vacant  Time,  becaufe  they  ufually  undertake  fomething 
that  makes  their  Wants  confpicuous,  by  their  manner  of 
fupplying  them.  You  fhall  feldom  find  a  dull  Fellow  of 
good  Education,  but  if  he  happens  to  have  any  Leifure 

H  4  uppn 
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upon  his  Hands,  will  turn  his  Head  to  one  of  thofe  two 
Amufements,  for  all  Fools  of  Eminence,  Politicks  or 
Poetry.  The  forraer  of  thefe  Arts  is  the  Study  of  all 
dull  People  in  general ;  but  when  Dulnefs  is  lodged  in 
a  Perfon  of  a  quick  Animal  Life,  it  generally  exerts  it- 
felf  in  Poetry.  One  might  here  mention  a  few  Military 
Vv^riters,  who  give  great  Entertainment  to  the  Age,  by 
reafon  that  the  Stupidity  of  their  Heads  is  quickned  by 
the  Alacrity  of  their  Hearts.  This  Conftitution  in  a  dull 
Fellow,  gives  Vigour  to  Nonfenfe,  and  makes  the  Puddle 
boil,  which  would  otherwife  llagnate.  The  Britijh  Prince^ 
that  Celebrated  Poem,  which  was  written  In  the  Reign 
of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  defervedly  called  by 
the  Wits  O'f  that  Age  huomparahle,  was  the  Effeft  of 
iuch  an  happy  Genius  as  we  are  fpeaking  of.  From 
among  many  other  Diilichs  no  lefs  to  be  quoted  on  this 
Account,  I  cannot  but  recite  the  two  following  Lines ; 

A  fainted  Veji  Prince  Voltager  had  on^ 
Which  from  a  Naked  Pidl  his  Grandftre  ivon. 

H  E  R  E  if  the  Poet  had  not  been  Vivacious,  as  well 
as  Stupid,  he  could  not,  in  the  Warmth  and  Hurry  of 
Nonfenfe,  have  been  capable  of  forgetting  that  neither 
Prince  Voltnger^  nor  his  Grandfather,  could  llrip  a  Na- 
ked Man  of  his  Doublet;  butaFool  of  acolderConftitu- 
tion  would  have  ftaid  to  have  Flea'd  the  Pi^,  and  made 
Buff  of  his  Skin,  for  the  Wearing  of  the  Conqueror. 

TO  bring  thefe  Obfervations  to  fome  ufeful  Purpofc- 
of  Life,  what  I  would  propofe  Ihould  be,  that  we  imi- 
tated thofe  wife  Nations,  wherein  every  Man  learns 
fome  Handicraft-Work.  Would  it  not  employ  a  Beau 
prettily  enough,  if  inftead  of  eternally  playing  with  a 
Snuff-box,  he  fpent  fome  part  of  his  Time  in  making 
one  ?  Such  a  Method  as  this  would  very  much  conduce 
to  the  publick  Emolument,  by  making  every  Man  living 
eood  for  fomething ;  for  there  would  then  be  no  one 
Member  of  Human  Society,  but  would  have  fome  little 
Pretenfion  for  fome  Degree  in  it;  like  him  who  came 
to  WiW^  Coffee  houfe,  upon  the  Merit  of  having  writ 
a  Pgfy  of  a  Ring>  K. 

Tridajf 
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^•■s^ 


Tu^  quid  ego  iff  populus  mecum  dejideret,  audi, 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  153. 

jVinv  hear  nvhat  e^vry  Auditor  expels .       Roscommon. 

AMONG  the  fevcral  Artifices  which  are  put  in 
Pra<^ice  by  the  Poets  to  fill  the  Minds  of  an  Au- 
dience with  Terror,  the  firft  Place   is  due   to 
Thunder  and  Lightning,  which  are  often  made  ufe  of 
at  the  Defcending  of  a  God,  or  the  Riiing  of  a  Ghoil, 
at  the  Vanifhing  of  a  Devil,  or  at  the  Death  of  a  Ty- 
rant.   I  have  known  a  Bell  introduced  into  feveral  Tra- 
gedies with  good  Effe^ ;  and  have  feen  the  whole  Af- 
fembly  in  a  very  great  Alarm  all  the  while  it  has  been 
ringing.     But  there  is  nothing  which  delights  and  ter- 
rifies our  Englijp  Theatre  fo  much  as  a  Ghofl,  efpeci- 
ally  when  he  appears  in  a  bloody  Shirt.    A  Spedre  has 
very  often  faveu  a  Play,  though  he   has  done  nothing 
but  ftalked  acrofs  the  Stage,  or  rofe  through  a  Cleft  or 
it,  and  funk  again  vithout  fpeaking  one  Word.  There 
may  be  a  proper  Seafon  for  thefe  feveral  Terrors ;-  ard 
when  they  only  '.:ome  in  as  Aids  and  AiTiilances  to  the 
Poet,  they  are  not  only  to  be  excufed,  but  to  be  ap- 
plauded. Thus  the  founding  of  the  Clock  in  Venus  Pre- 
fervcdy  makes  the  Hearts  of  the  whole  Audience  quake; 
and  conveys  a  ftr^nger  Terror  to  the  Mind  tha'?  it  is 
poffible  for  Words  to  do.    The  Appearance  of  the  Ghoil 
in  Hamlet  is  a  Mafter-piece  in  its  kind,  and  wrought  up 
with  all  the  Cireumflances  that  can  create  either  At- 
tention or  Horror.     The  Mind  of  the  Reader  is  won- 
derfully pr.epared  for  his  Reception  by  the  Difcourfes  that 
precede  it :  His  Dumb  Behaviour  at  his  firft  Entrance, 
ftrikes  the  Imagination  very  ftrongly;  but  every  time  he 
enters,  he  is  ftill  more  terrifying.    Who  can  read  the 
Speech  with  which  young  Hamlet  accoils  him,  without 
trembling  ? 

H  5  Hoi. 
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Hor.  Look^  my  Lord,  it  comes ! 

Ham.   Angels  and  Minijlers  of  Grace  defend  us  / 
^e  thou  a  Spirit  of  Health,  or  Goblin  damned ; 
Bring  njoith  thee  Airs  from  Hea^vn,  or  Blajis  from  Hell', 
Be  thy  E'vents  avicked  or  charitable  ; 
-    ^hou  comfi  in  fuch  a  queffionable  Shape 

That  I<vjillfpeakto  thee.  Til  call  thee  Ha.mlet, 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane  :  Oh  !  Anf-wer  me. 
Let  me  not  hurjl  in  Ignorance ;  but  tell 
Why  tJr^'  cano7iiz^d  Bones,  hearfed  in  Death, 
Have  hiirjl  their  Cearments  ?   Why  the  Sepulchre, 
Wherein  nve  fanv  thee  quietly  i?iurnd. 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  fa^vs 
To  caf  thee  up  again  !  What  may  this  mean  ? 
That  thou  dead  Coa^fe  again  in  complete  Steel 
Bevift'Ji  thus  the  Glimpfes  of  the  Moon, 
Making  Night  hideous  ? 

I  do  not  therefore  find  fault  with  the  Artifices  above- 
mentioned  when  they  are  introduced  with  Skill,  and  ac- 
companied by  proportionable  Sentiments  and  ExprefTions 
in  the  Writing. 

FOR  the  moving  of  Pity,  our  principal  Machine  is 
the  Handkerchief ;  and  indeed  in  our  common  Tragedies, 
we  fhould  not  know  very  often  that  the  Perfons  are  in 
Diftrefs  by  any  thing  they  fay,  if  they  did  not  from  time 
to  time  apply  their  Handkerchiefs  to  their  Eyes.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  think  of  banilhing  this  luilrum.ent  of  Sor- 
row from  the  Stage ;  I  know  a  Tragedy  could  not  fubiifl 
^vithout  it:  All  that  I  would  contend  for,  is  to  keep  it 
from  being  mifappLied.  In  a  word,  I  would  have  the 
A6lor*s  Tongue  fympathize  with  his  Eyes. 

A  difconfolate  Mother,  with  a  Child  in  her  Hand,  has 
frequently  drawn  CompalTion  from  the  Audience,  and 
has  therefore  gained  a  Place  in  feveral  Tragedies.  A 
Modern  Writer,  that  obferved  how  this  had  took  in  other 
Plays,  being  refolved  to  double  the  Diflrefs,  and  melt  his 
Audience  twice  as  much  as  thofe  before  him  had  done, 
brought  a  Princefs  upon  the  Stage  with  a  little  Boy  in 
one  Hand  and  a  Girl  in  the  other.  This  too  had  a  very 
good  EfFed.  A  third  Poet  being  refolved  to  out-write 
ail  his  PredecefTors,  a  few  Years  ago  introduced  three 

Children 
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Children  with  great  Succeis :  And  as  I  am  informed,  a 
young  Gentleman,  who  is  fully  determined  to  break  the 
mofl  obdurate  Hearts,  has  a  Tragedy  by  him,  where  the 
firft  Perfon  that  appears  upon  the  Stage  is  an  afflidled 
Widow  in  her  mourning  Weeds,  with  half  a  Dozen  fa- 
therlefs  Children  attending  her,  like  thofe  that  ufually 
hang  about  the  Figure  of  Charity.  Thus  feveral  Inci- 
dents that  are  beautiful  in  a  good  Writer,  become  ridi- 
culous by  falling  into  the  Hand's  of  a  bad  one. 

BUT  among  ail  our  Methods  of  moving  Pity  or  Ter- 
ror, there  is  none  fo  abfurd  and  barbarous,  and  what 
more  expofes  us  to  the  Contempt  and  Ridicule  of  our 
Neighbours,  than  that  dreadful  butchering  of  one  another, 
which  is  fo  very  frequent  upon  the  Englijh  Stage.  To 
delight  in  feeing  Men  ftabbed,  poifoned,  racked,  or  im- 
paled, is  certainly  the  Sign  of  a  cruel  Temper :  And  as 
this  is  often  praftifed  before  the  Britijh  Audience,  feveraJ 
French  Criticks,  who  think  thefe  are  grateful  Speftaclcs 
to  us,  take  occafion  from  them  to  reprefent  us  as  a 
People  that  delight  in  Blood.  It  is  indeed  very  odd,  to 
fee  our  Stage  ftrowed  with  Carcafes  in  the  laft  Scene  of 
a  Tragedy ;  and  to  obferve  in  the  Wardrobe  of  the 
Play-houfe  feveral  Daggers,  Poniards,  Wheels,  Bowls  for 
Poifon,  and  many  other  Inflruments  of  Death.  Murders 
and  Executions  are  always  tranfadled  behind  the  Scenes 
in  the  French  Theatre;  which  in  general  is  very  agree- 
able to  the  Mannersl^f  a  polite  and  civilized  People :  But 
as  there  are  no  Exceptions  to  this  Rule  on  the  French 
Stage,  it  leads  them  into  Abfurdities  aimofl  as  ridiculous 
as  that  which  falls  under  our  prefent  Cenfure.  I  remem- 
ber in  the  famous  Play  of  Ccmeille,  written  upon  the 
Subjeft  of  the  Horatii  and  d^riatii  ;  the  fierce  young 
Hero  who  had  overcome  the  Curiaiii  one  after  another, 
(inftead  of  being  congratulated  by  his  Sifter  for  his 
Vidlory,  being  upbraided  by  her  for  having  {lain  her 
Lover)  in  the  Height  of  his  Paffion  and  Refentment 
kills  her.  If  any  thing  could  extenuate  fo  brutal  an 
Action,  it  would  be  the  doing  of  it  on  a  fudden,  be- 
fore the  Sentiments  of  Nature,  Reafon  or  Manhood 
could  take  place  in  him.  However  to  avoid  publick 
Bloodjhed,  as  foon  as  his  Pafiion  is  wrought  to  its  Height, 
he  follows  his  Siiler  the  whole  length  ©f  the  Stage,  and 

for- 
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forbears  killing  her  till  they  are  both  withdrawn  behind 
the  Scenes.  I  mull  confefs,  had  he  murdered  her  before 
the  Audience,  the  Indecency  might  have  been  greater  ; 
but  as  it  is,  it  appears  very  unnatural,  and  looks  like 
killing  in  cold  Blood.  To  give  my  Opinion  upon  this 
Cafe,  the  Fad.  ought  not  to  have  been  reprefented,  but 
to  have  been  tolJ,  if  there  was  any  Occafion  for  it. 

IT  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Reader  to  fee  how 
Sophocles  has  condufted  a  Tragedv  under  the  like  delicate 
Circumftances.  Orejies  was  in  the  fame  Condition  with 
Hamlet  in  ^hakcfpear,  his  iVlother  having  murdered  his 
Father,  and  taken  poiTeffion  of  his  Kingdon:.  in  Confpi- 
racy  with  the  Adulterer.  That  young  Prince  therefore, 
being  determind  to  revenge  his  Father's  Death  upon 
thofe  who  filled  his  Throne,  conveys  himfelf  by  a  beau- 
tiful Stratagem  into  his  Mother's  Apartment,  with  a 
Refolution  to  kill  her.  But  becaufe  fuch  a  Spectacle  would 
have  been  too  fhocking  for  the  Audience,  this  dreadful 
Refolution  is  executed  behind^the  Scenes :  The  Mother 
js  heard  calling  out  to  her  Son  for  Mercy ;  and  the  Son 
anfwering  her,  that  flie  iliewed  no  Mercy  to  his  Father  j 
after  which  fhe  fhrieks  out  that  fhe  is  wounded,  and  by 
what  follows  we  find  that  fhe  is  flain.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  in  any  of  our  Plays  there  are  Speeches  made 
behind  the  Scenes,  thoup^h  there  are  oth^r  Inftances  of 
this  Nature  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  of  the  Ancients :  And 
I  believe  my  Reader  will  agree  with  rne,  that  the^-e 
is  fomethinnj  infinitely  more  affedingr  in  tiiis  dreadful 
Dialogue  between  the  Mother  and  her  Son  behind  the 
Scenes,  than  could  have  been  in  any  th'ng  tranfatfted 
before  the  Audiehce.  Orejies  immediately  after  meets  the 
Ijfurper  at  the  Entrance  of  his  Palace  ;  and  by  a  very- 
happy  Thought  of  the  Poet  avoids  killing  him  before  the 
Audience,  by  telling  him  that  he  ihould  live  fome  Time 
in  his  prefent Bitternefs  of  Soul  before  he  v.ould difpatch 
him,  and  by  ordering  him  to  retire  into  that  Part  of  the 
Palace  where  he  had  flain  his  Father,  whofe  Murder  he 
would  revenge  in  the  very  fame  Place  where  it  was 
committed.  By  this  means  the  Poet  obferves  that  De- 
cency which  Horace  afterwards  eilablifhed  by  a  Rule,  of 
forbearing  to  commit  Parricides  or  unnatural  Murders 
before  the  Audience. 
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Nee  coram  populo  natos  Medea  trucidet. 

Ars  Poet.  v.  185. 

Let  not  Medea  draw  her  murd'ring  Knife, 
And  fpill  her  Childrens  Blood  upon  the  Stage. 

Roscommon; 

The  Trench  have  therefore  reEn'd  too  much  upon  Horace"** 
Rule,  svho  never  defignedto  banifh  all  Kinds  of  Death 
from  the  Stage  ;  but  only  fuch  as  had  too  much  Horror 
in  them,  and  which  would  have  a  better  EiFed  upon  the 
Audience  when  tranfafted  behind  the  Scenes.  I  would 
therefore  recommend  to  my  Countrymen  the  Practice  of 
the  ancient  Poets,  who  were  very  fparing  of  their  pub- 
lick  Executions,  and  rather  chofe  to  perform  them  behind 
the  Scenes,  if  it  could  be  done  witli  as  great  an  EfFeit 
apon  the  Audience.  At  the  fame  time  J  muft  obferve, 
that  though  the  devoted  Perfons  of  the  Tragedy  were 
feldom  {lain  before  the  Audience,  which  has  generally 
fomething  ridiculous  in  it,  their  Bodi^;,  were  often  pro- 
duced after  their  Death,  which  has  always  in  it  fome- 
thing melancholy  or  terrifying ;  fo  that  the  killing  on 
the  Stage  does  not  feem  to  have  been  avoided  only  as 
an  Indecency,  but  alfo  as  an  Improbability, 

Nee  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet ; 
jiut  hiimana  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atreus  ; 
Milt  in  a<ve?n  Progne  'vertaiur,  Cadmus  in  anguems 
■^mdcunqiie  ojlendis  mihi  Jtc,  incredulin  odi. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  185. 

Medea  muft  not  draw  her  murdVing  Knife, 

Nor  Jtreus  there  his  horrid  Feall  prepare  : 

Cad?nus  and  Progne's  Metamorphofis, 

(She  to  a  Swallow  turn'd,  he  to  a  Snake) 

And  whatfoevei  contradidls  my  Senfe, 

I  hate  to  fee,  and  never  can  believe.     Roscommow^, 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  feveral  Dramatick  In- 
ventions which  are  made  ufe  of  by  the  ignorant  Poets  to 
fupply  the  Place  cf  Tragedy,  and  by  the  Skilful  to  im- 
prove it ;  fome  of  which  1  could  wifh  intirely  rejected, 
and  the  reft  to  be  ufed  with  Caution.  It  would  be  an 
cndlefs  Talk  to  confider  Comedy  in  the  fame  Light, 

and 
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and  to  mention  the  innumerable  Shifts  that  fmall  Wits 
put  in  paclice  to  raife  a  Laugh.  Bullock  in  a  fliort  Coat 
and  iVorm  in  a  long  one,  feldom  fail  of  this  EiFed.  In 
ordinary  Comedies,  a  broad  and  a  narrow  brimm'd  Hat 
are  different  Charafters.  Sometimes  the  Wit  of  the  Scene 
lies  in  a  Shoulder-belt,  and  Sometimes  in  a  Pair  of 
Whifkers.  A  Lover  running  about  the  Stage,  with  his 
Head  peeping  out  of  a  Barrel,  was  thought  a  very  good 
Jell  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  tfme ;  and  invented  by 
one  of  the  firft  Wits  of  that  Age.  But  becaufe  Ridicule 
is  not  fo  delicate  as  Compaffion,  and  becaufe  the  Ob- 
jefts  that  make  us  laugh  are  infinitely  more  numerous 
than  thofe  that  make  us  weep,  there  is  a  much  greater 
Latitude  for  comick  than  tragick  Artifices,  and  by 
Confequence  a  much  greater  Indulgence  to  be  allowed 
th-em.  C 


N^  45        Saturday^  April  21. 

'^aiio  Comceda  eji  Jur.  Sat.  3.  v.  100. 

The  "Nation  is  a  Cornpany  of  Players. 

TH E  R  E  is  nothing  which  I  more  defire  than  a  fafe 
and  honourable  Peace,  tho'  at  the  fame  time  I  am 
very  apprehenfive  of  many  ill  Confequences  that 
may  attend  it.  I  do  not  mean  in  regard  to  oar  Politicks, 
but  our  iVIanners.  What  nn  Inundation  of  Ribbons  and 
Brocades  will  break  in  upon  us  ?  What  Peals  of  Laughter 
and  Impertinence  fhall  we  be  expofed  to  ?  For  the  Pre- 
vention of  thefe  great  Evils,  I  could  heartily  wifh  that 
there  was  an  Aft  of  Parliament  for  Prohibiting  the  Im- 
portation oi  French  Fopperies. 

THE  Female  Inhabitants  of  our  Ifland  have  already 
received  very  ilrong  Impreiuons  fi  om  this  ludicrous  Na- 
tion, tho'  by  the  Length  of  the  War  (as  there  is  no  Evil 
which  has  not  fome  Good  attending  it)  they  are  pretty 
well  v/orn  out  and  forgotten.  I  remember  the  time 
when  fome  of  oyr  well-bred  Country  Women  kept  their 

i'akt 
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Valet  de  Chambre,  becaufe,  forfooth,  a  Man  was  much 
more  handy  about  them  than  one  of  their  own  Sex,  I 
myfelf  have  feen  one  of  thefe  Male  Abigails  tripping 
about  the  Room  with  a  Looking-glafs  in  his  Hand,  and 
combing  his  Lady's  Hair  a  whole  Morning  together. 
Whether  or  no  there  was  any  Truth  in  the  Story  of  a 
Lady's  being  got  with  Child  by  one  of  thefe  her  Hand- 
maids I  cannot  tell,  but  I  think  at  prefent  the  whole 
Race  of  them  is  extindt  in  our  own  Country. 

ABOUT  the  time  that  feveral  of  our  Sex  were  taken 
into  this  kind  of  Service,  the  Ladies  likewife  brought  up 
the  Fafhion  of  receiving  Vilits  in  their  Beds.  It  was  then 
look'd  upon  as  a  piece  of  Ill-breeding  for  a  Woman 
to  refufe  to  fee  a  Man,  becaufe  Ihe  was  not  flirring ;  and 
a  Porter  would  have  been  thought  unfit  for  his  Place, 
that  could  have  made  fo  aukward  an  Excufe.  As  I  love 
to  fee  every  thing  that  is  new,  I  once  prevailed  upon  my 
Friend  Will  Ho  n  e  y  c  o  m  b  to  carry  me  along  with 
him  to  one  of  thefe  Travelled  Ladies,  defiring  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  prefent  me  as  a  Foreigner  who  could  not-- 
fpeak  Englijh,  that  fo  I  might  not  be  obliged  to  bear  a 
Part  in  the  Difcourfe.  The  Lady,  tho'  willing  to  appear 
undreft,  had  put  on  her  bell  Looks,  and  painted  herfelt 
for  our  Reception.  Her  Hair  appeared  in  a  very  nice  Dif- 
order,  as  the  Night-Gown  which  was  thrown  upon  her 
Shoulders  was  ruffled  with  great  Care.  For  my  part,  I 
am  fo  ihocked  with  every  thing  that  looks  immodelt 
in  the  Fair  Sex,  that  I  could  not  forbear  taking  off  my 
Eye  from  her  when  fhe  moved  in  her  Bed,  and  was  in  the 
greateft  Confufion  imaginable  every  time  flie  ftirred  a 
Ijtg  or  an  Arm.  As  the  Coquettes,  who  introduced  this 
Cuftom,  grew  old,  they  left  it  off  byDegrees  j  well  know- 
ing that  a  Woman  of  Threefcore  may  kick  and  tumble 
her  Heart  out  without  making  any  Jmpreilions. 

SEMPRONIJ  is  at  prefent  the  moil  profefl  Ad- 
mirer  of  the  French  Nation,  but  is  fo  modeil  as  to  admit 
her  Vifitants  no  farther  than  her  Toilet.  It  is  a  very  odd 
Sight  that  beautiful  Creature  makes,  when  fhe  is  talking 
Politicks  with  her  Treffes  flowing  about  her  Shoulders, 
and  examining  that  Face  in  the  Glafs,  which  does  fuch 
•Execution  upon  all  the  Male  Standers-by.  How  prettily 
does  ihe  divide  her  Difcourfe  between  her  Woman  and 

her 
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Jier  Visitants  ?  What  fprightly  Tranfitions  does  (he  make 
from  an  Opera  or  a  Sermon,  to  an  Ivory  Comb  or  a  Pin - 
cufhion  ?  How  have  I  been  pleafedto  fee  her  interrupted 
in  an  Account  of  her  Travels,  by  a  MefTage  to  her  Foot- 
man; and  holding  her  Tongue  in  the  midft  of  a  Moral 
Reflexion,  by  applying  the  Tip  of  it  to  a  Patch  ? 

THERE  is  nothing  which  expofes  a  Woman  to 
greater  Dangers, than  that  Gaiety  and  Airinefs  of  Temper, 
which  are  natural  to  moll  of  the  Sex.  It  fliould  be  there- 
fore the  Concern  of  every  wife  and  virtuous  Woman,  to 
keep  this  Sprightlinefs  from  degenerating  into  Levity. 
On  the  contrary,  the  whole  Difcourfe  and  Behaviour  of 
the  French  is  to  make  the  Sex  more  Fantaftical,  or,  (as 
they  are  pleafed  to  term  it)  more  anx:akened^  than  is  con- 
fiftent  either  with  Virtue  or  Difcretion.  To  fpeak  1  oud 
in  Publick  AiTemblies,  to  let  every  one  hear  you  talk  of 
Things  that  fhould  only  be  mentioned  in  Private  or  in 
Whifper,  are  looked  upon  as  Parts  of  a  refined  Educa- 
tion. At  the  fame  time  a  Blulh  is  unfafhionable,  and  Si- 
lence more  ill-bred  than  any  thing  that  can  be  fpoken. 
In  fbort,  Difcretion  and  Modefty,  which  in  all  other  Ages 
and  Countries  have  been  regarded  as  the  greatefl:  Orna- 
ments of  the  Fair  Sex,  are  conlidered  a?  the  ingredients 
©f  narrow  Converfation  and  Family  Behaviour. 

SOME  Years  ago  I  was  at  the  Tragedy  of  Mackleth^ 
and  unfortunately  placed  my felf  under  a  V,  oman  of  Qua- 
lity that  is  fmce  Dead;  who,  as  I  found  by  theNoife  (he 
made,  was  newly  returned  from  France.  A  little  before 
the  rifmg  of  the  Curtain,  fhe  broke  oat  into  a  loudt^oli- 
ioquy.  When  njuill  the  dear  Witches  enter  ?  and  immedi- 
ately upon  their  firft  Appearance,  alked  a  Lady  that  fat 
three  Boxes  from  her,  on  her  Right-hand,  if  thofe Witches 
were  not  charming  Creatures.  A  little  after,  as  Betterton 
was  in  one  of  the  fineft  Speeches  of  the  Play,  {he  fnook 
)ier  Fan  at  another  Lady,  who  fat  as  far  on  her  Lcft- 
Kand,  and  told  her  with  a  Whifper,  that  might  be  heard 
all  over  the  Pit,  We  muft  not  expefl  to  fee  Balloon  to- 
night. Not  long  after,  calling  out  to  a  young  Baronet 
hy  his  Name,  who  fat  three  Seats  before  me,  fhe  aiked 
him  whether  M<^f3^/A  Wife  was  ftill  alive;  and  before 
he  could  give  an  Anfwer,  fell  a  talking  of  the  Ghoft  of 
Man^uo,  She  had  by  this  time  formed  a  little  Audience 

to 
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to  herfelf,  and  fixed  the  Attention  of  all  about  her.  But 
as  I  had  a  mind  to  hear  the  Play,  I  got  out  of  the  Sphere 
of  her  Impertinence,  and  planted  myfelf  in  one  of  the 
remoteft  Corners  of  the  Pit. 

THIS  pretty  Childifhnefs  of  Behaviour  is  one  of  the 
Tiaoft  refined  Parts  of  Coquetry,  and  is  not  to  be  attained 
in  Perfeftion  by  Ladies  that  do  not  Travel  for  their  Im- 
provement. A  natural  and  unconftrained  Behaviour  has 
ibmething  in  it  fo  agreeable,  that  it  is  no  Wonder  to  (zt 
iPeople  endeavouring  after  it.  But  at  the  fame  time, 
it  is  fo  very  hard  to  hit,  when  it  is  not  Born  with 
Hs,  that  People  often  make  themfelves  Ridiculous  in 
attempting  it. 

Avery  ingenious  French  Author  tells  us,  that  the  La- 
dies of  the  Court  oi  France ,  in  his  Time,  thought  it  Ill- 
breeding,  and  a  kind  of  Female  Pedantry,  to  pronounce 
an  hard  Word  right;  for  which  Reafon  they  took  fre- 
quent occafion  toufe  hard  Words,  that  they  might  fhew 
a  Politenefs  in  murdering  them.  He  further  adds,  that 
a  Lady  of  fome  Quality  at  Court,  having  accidentally 
made  ufe  of  an  hard  Word  in  a  proper  Place,  and  pro- 
nounced it  right,  the  whole  Aflembly  was  out  of  Coun- 
tenance for  her. 

I  muft  however  be  fo  juft  as  to  own,  that  there  are 
jmany  Ladies  who  have  Travelled  fevcral  Thoufands  of 
Miles  without  being  the  worfe  for  it,  and  have  brought 
Home  with  them  all  the  Modefly,  Difcretion,  and  good 
Senfe  that  they  went  abroad  with.  As  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  great  Numbers  of  Traie/kt^ Ladies,  who  have 
lived  all  their  Days  within  the  Smoke  of  London.  I  have 
known  a  Woman  that  never  was  out  of  the  Parifh  of 
St.  yames's  betray  as  many  Foreign  Fopperies  in  her 
Carriage,  as  fhe  could  have  Gleaned  up  in  half  the 
Countries  ©f  Europ&,  C 
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Non  bene  juTi^eirum  difcordia  femina  rerum. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  i.  v.  9. 
^hi  jarring  Seeds  of  ill- confer  ted  Things, 

WHEN  I  want  Materials  for  this  Paper,  it  is  my 
Cuflom  to  go  abroad  in  quefl  cf  Game  ;  and 
when  I  meet  any  proper  Subject,  I  take  the 
firft  Opportunity  of  fetting  down  an  Hint  of  it  upon 
Paper.  At  the  fame  time  I  look  into  the  Letters  of  my 
Correfpondents,  and  if  I  find  any  thing  fuggelled  in 
them  that  may  afford  Matter  of  Speculation,  I  likev/if«^ 
enter  a  Minute  of  it  in  my  Colkaion  of  Materials.  By 
this  means  I  frequently  carry  about  me  a  whole  Sheet- 
ful  of  Hints,  that  would  look  like  a  Rhapfody  of  Non- 
fenfe  to  any  Body  but  myfelf :  There  is  nothing  in  them 
but  Obfcurity  and  Confufion,  Raving  and  Inconfiftency. 
In  ihort,  they  arem.y  Speculations  in  the  firft  Principles, 
that  (like  the  World  in  its  Chaos)  are  void  of  all  Light, 
Diftinclion,  and  Order. 

ABOUT  a  Week  fmce  there  happened  to  me  a  very 
©dd  Accident,  by  Reafon  of  one  of  thefe  my  Papers  of 
Minutes  which  I  had  accidentrJly  dropped  at  Lloyd'$ 
Cofiee-houfe,  where  the  Auctions  are  ufually  kept.  Be- 
fore I  miffed  it,  there  was  a  duller  of  People  who  had 
found  it,  and  were  diverting  themfelves  with  it  at  one 
End  of  the  Coffee-houfe  :  It  had  raifedfo  much  Laugh- 
ter among  them  before  I  had  obferved  what  they  were 
about,  that  I  had  not  the  Courage  to  own  it.  The  Boy 
©fthe  Coffe,^-houfe,  when  they  had  done  v/Ith  it,  carried 
it  about  in  his  Hand,  afking  tVQry  Body  if  they  had 
dropped  a  written  Paper;  but  no  Body  challenging  it,  he 
was  ordered  by  thofe  merry  Gentlemen  who  had  before 
perufed  ic,  to  get  up  into  the  Au6lion  Pulpit,  and  read  it 
to  the  whole  Room,  that  if  any  one  would  own  it,  they 
might.  The  Boy  accordingly  mounted  the  Pulpit,  and 
with  a  very  audible  Voice  read  as  follows. 

MINUTES. 
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MINUTES.' 

Sir  Ro&ER   DE  Coverlet's  Country  Seat— Yes, 
for  I  hate  long  Speeches  —  Query,  if  a  good  Chriftian 

maybe  a  Conjurer C/6//^(?;-zi7^j-^^,  Saltfeller,  Houfe- 

Dog,  Screech-Ovvl,  Cricket Mr.  Thomas  Incle  of  Lon- 
don^ in  the  good  Ship  called  The  Achilles.     Tarico 

jEgrefcitq^iie  medendo Gholls The  Lady's  Library 

Lion  by  Trade  a  Tailor Dromedary  called  Bu- 
cephalus  Equipage  the    IjZ.^y^  fummum  honum 

.  Charles  LillieXo  be  taken  notice  of —  Short  Face  a  Re- 
lief to  Envy —  Redundancies  in  the  three  Profeffions 

King  Latinus  a  Recruit  —  Jew  devouring  an  Ham 

oi^TiZOXi-'-VVeflminfier' Abbey Grand  Cairo  ----  Pro- 

craftination ^r/7  Fools -r— Blue  Boars,  Red  Lions, 

Hogs  in  Armour Enter  a  King  and  two  Fidlers  Joins 

— Admiffion  into  the  Ugly  Club Beauty  how  ira- 

proveable Families   of  true  and  falfe  Humour 

The  Parrot's  School-Miftrefs  — -  Face  half  Pia  half 
Britijh —  no  Man  to  be  an  Hero  of  a  Tragedy  under 
fix  Foot  -  -  Club  of  Sighers— Letters  from  Flower-Pots, 

Elbow-chairs,    Tapeftry-Figures,  Lion,  Thunder 

The  Bell  rings  to  the  Puppet-Show Old-Woman 

with  a  Beard  married  to  a  fmock-faced  Boy — My  next 

:  Coat  to  be  turned  up  with  Blue  -—Fable  of  Tongs  and 

Gridiron Flower  Dyers The  Soldier's  Prayer  — — 

Thank  ye  for  nothing,  fays  the  Gally-Pot Pa5lolus 

in  Stockings,  with  golden  Clocks  to  them Bamboos, 

Cudgels,  Drum-fticks Slip  of  my  Landlady's  eldeft 

-Daughter The  black  Mare  with  a  Star  in  her  P'ore- 

head The  Barber's  Pole— -Will  Honeycomb's 

■  Coat-pocket C^fars  Behaviour  and  my  own  in  Pa- 

.rallel  Circumftances Poem  in  Patch-work NulH 

.gra^vis  ejl  percujjiis  Achilles  -—  The  Female  Conventicler 
-—The  Ogle-Mailer. 

:  TFIE  reading  of  this  Paper  made  the  Vv'hole  CotTee- 
houfe  very  merry;  fome  of  them  concluded  it  was  writ- 
ten by  a  Madman,  and  others  by  fome  Body  that  had 

.been  taking  Notes  out  of  the  Speftator.  One  who  had 
the  Appearance  of  a  very  fubftantial  Citizen,  told  us,  with 
feveral  politick  Winks  and  Nods,  that  he  wilhed  there 

-was  no  more  in  the  Paper  than  what  was  exprefled  in 

it: 
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it :  That  for  his  part,  he  looked  upon  the  Dromedary^ 
the  Gridiron,  and  the  Barber's  Pole  to  fignify  fome- 
thing  morethan  what  was  nfaaliy  meant  by  thofe  Words ; 
•  and  that  he  thought  the  CofFee-man  could  not  do  better 
than  to  carry  the  Paper  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State.  He  further  added,  that  he  did  not  like  the 
Name  of  the  outlandifh  Man  with  the  golden  Clock  in 
his  Stockings.  A  young  Oxford  Scholar,  who  chanced  to 
be  with  his  Uncle  at  the  CofTce-houfe,  difcover'd  to  us 
who  this  FoBohus  was ;  and  by  that  means  turned  the 
whole  Scheme  of  this  worthy  Citizen  into  Ridicule. 
While  they  were  making  their  fevcral  Conjeftures  upon 
this  innocent  Paper,  I  reached  out  my  Arm  to  the  Boy, 
as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  Pulpit,  to  give  it  me; 
which  he  did  accordingly.  This  drew  the  Eyes  of  th» 
whole  Company  upon  me  ;  but  after  having  caft  acur- 
fory  Glance  over  it,  and  fhook  my  Head  twice  or  thrice 
at  the  reading  of  it,  I  twided  it  into  a  kind  of  Match, 
and  lit  my  Pipe  with  it.  My  profound  Silence,  together 
with  the  Steadinefs  of  my  Countenance,  and  the  Gravity 
of  my  Behaviour  during  this  whole  Tranfadlion,  raifed 
a  very  loud  Laugh  on  all  Sides  of  me ;  but  as  I  had 
efcaped  all  Sufpicion  of  being  the  Author,  I  was  very 
well  fatisfied,  and  applying  myfelf  to  my  Pipe  and  the 
Fofi-man,  took  no  farther  Notice  of  any  thing  that 
pa/Ted  about  me. 

MY  Reader  will  find,  that  I  have  already  made  ufe 
of  above  half  the  Contents  of  the  foregoing  Paper  ;  and 
will  eafily  Suppofe,  that  thofe  Subjeds  which  are  yet  un- 
touched, were  fuch  Provifions  as  I  had  made  for  his  fu- 
ture Entertainment.  But  as  I  have  been  unluckily  pre- 
vented by  this  Accident,  I  fhall  only  give  him  the  Let- 
ters which  relate  to  the  twolaft  Hints.  The  firft  of  thena 
I  Ihould  not  have  published,  were  I  not  informed  that 
there  is  many  an  Hulband  who  fuffers  very  much  in 
his  private  Affairs  by  the  indifcreet  Zeal  of  fuch  2 
Partner  as  is  hereafter  mentioned ;  to  whom  I  may  ap- 
ply the  barbarous  Infcription  quoted  by  the  Bifhop  of 
Salijbury  in  his  Travels ;  Dum  nimis  pia  ejiy  facia  eji 
impia :  Through  too  much  ?htyjhs  hecamt  hnpous. 
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SIR, 

T  A  M  one  of  thofe  unhappy  Men  that  are  plagued 
■^  with  a  Gofpel-Goflip,  (o  common  among  Dillenters 
(efpecially  Friends)  Lediures  in  the  Morning,  Church- 
Meetings  at  Noon,  and  Preparation  Sermons  at  Night, 
take  up  fo  much  of  her  Time,  'tis  very  rare  ilie  knows 
what  we  have  for  Dinner,  unlefs  when  the  Preacher 
is  to  be  at  it.  vVith  him  come  a  Tribe,  all  Brothers  and 
Sifters  it  feems ;  while  others,  really  fuch,  are  deemed 
no  Relations.  If  at  any  time  I  have  her  Company  alone, 
Ihe  is  a  meer  Sermon  Popgun,  repeating  and  difcharg- 
ing  Texts,  Proofs,  and  Applications  fo  perpetually,  that 
however  weary  I  may  go  to  bed,  the  Noife  in  my 
Head  will  not  let  me  fleep  'till  towards  Morning. 
The  Mifery  of  my  Cafe,  and  great  Numbers  of  fuch 
Sufferers  plead  your  Pity  and  fpeedy  Relief,  otherwife 
muft  expeSt,  in  a  little  time,  to  be  leftured,  preached, 
and  prayed  into  Want,  unlefs  the  Happinefs  of  being 
fooner  talked  to  Death  prevent  it. 

lam,  &c. 

R.G. 

THE  fecond  Letter  relating  to  the  Ogling  Mafter, 
runs  thus. 

Mr.  S  P  E  C  TATOR, 

*  T  AM  an  IriJ^  Gentleman  that  have  travelled  many 

*  ■*-  Years  for  my  Improvement;  during  which,  time  I 

*  have  accomplifhed  myfelf  in  the  whole  Art  of  Ogling, 

*  as  it  is  at  prefent  pradifed  in  all  the  polite  Nations  of 

*  Europe.     Being  thus  qualified  I  intend,  by  the  Advice 

*  of  my  Friends,  tofetup  for  an  Ogling-Mafter.  I  teach 

*  the  Church  Ogle  in  the  Morning,  and  the  Play-houfe 

*  Ogle  by  Caniie-light,  I  have  alfo  brought  over  with 

<  me  a  new  flying  Ogle  fit  for  the  R.ing;  v/hich  1  teach 

<  in  the  Dufk  of  the  Evening,  or  in  any  Hour  of  the  Day 

<  by  darkning  one  of  my  V/indows.  I  have  a  Manufcipt 

<  by  me  called  ^he  Co?pplete  Ogler,  which  I  fhall  be  ready 

<  to  fhew  you.upon  any  Occafion.  In  the  mean  time,  I 

*  beg  you  will  publifh  the  Subftance  of  this  Letter  in  ai> 

<  Advertifement,  and  you  will  very  much  oblige, 

C  Yours,  &:C- 
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Ride,  Ji  fapis  Mart. 

Laugh,  if  you  re  n.vife. 

MR.  Hobbs,  in  his  Difcourfe   of  Human  Nature, 
which,  in  my  humble  Opinion,  is  much  the  beft 
of  all  his  Works,  after  fome  very  curious  Obferva- 
tlons  upon  Laughter,  concludes  thus :   *  The  PaiTion  of 

*  Laughter  is  nothing  elfe  but  fudden  Glory  arifmg  from 

*  fome  fudden  Conception  of  fome  Eminency   in  our- 

*  felves  by  Comparifon  with  the  Infirmity  of  others,  or 
'  with  our  own  formerly  :  For  Men  laugh  at  the  Follies 

*  of  themfelves  paft,  when  they  come  fuddenly  to  Re- 

*  membrance,  except  they  bring  with  them  any  prefent 

*  Diihonour. 

A  C  CO  R  D  T  N  G  to  this  Author  therefore,  when  we 
hear  a  Man  laugh  exceffively,  inftead  of  faying  he  is  verv 
Merry,  we  ought  to  tell  him  he  is  very  Proud.  And  in^ 
deed,  if  we  lock  into  the  bottom  of  this  Matter,  we  Ihall 
meet  with  maity  Obfervations  to  confirm  us  in  his  Opi . 
nion.  Every  one  laughs  at  fome  Body  that  is  in  an  in- 
ferior State  of  Folly  to  himfelf  It  was  formerly  the 
Cuftom  for  every  great  Houfe  in  Engla^zd to  keep  a  tame 
Fool  dreffed  in  Petticoats,  that  the  Heir  of  the  Family 
might  have  an  Opportunity  of  joking  upon  him  and  di- 
verting himfelf  with  his  Abfurdities.  For  the  fame  Reafon 
Idiots  are  flill  in  Requeft  in  moft  of  the  Courts  of  G>- 
many,  where  there  is  not  a  Prince  of  any  great  Magni- 
ficence, who  has  not  two  or  three  dreffed,  diftinguifhed, 
undifputed  Fools  in  his  Retinue,  Vv'hom  the  reft  of  the 
Courtiers  are  always  breaking  their  Jefts  upon. 

THE  Dutch  who  are  more  famous  for  their Induftry 
and  Application,  than  for  Wit  and  Humour,  hang  up  in 
feveral  of  their  Streets  what  they  call  the  "Sign  of  the 
Gaper,  that  is  the  Head  of  an  Idiot  dreffed  in  a  Cap  and 
Bells,  and  gaping  in  a  moft  immoderate  manner :  This 
is  a  Handing  J  eft  at  Amjierdam. 

THUS 
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THUS  every  one  diverts  himfelf  with  fome  Perfon 
©r  other  that  is  below  him  in  Point  of  Underftanding, 
and  triumphs  in  the  Superiority  of  his  Genius,  whilll 
he  has  fuch  Objeds  of  Derifion  before  his  Eyes. 
Mr.  Dennis  has  very  well  expreffed  this  in  a  Couple  of 
humorous  Lines,  which  are  part  of  a  Tranllation  of 
a  Satire  in  Monfieur  Boileau. 

7 bus  one  Fool  lolls  his  Tongue  out  at  another, 
Andjhakes  his  empty  Noddle  at  his  Brother, 

Mr.  Hobbs's  Reflexion  gives  us  the  Reafon  why  the 
infignificant  People  above-mentioned  are  Stirrers  up  of 
Laughter  among  Men  of  a  grofs  Tafle :  But  as  the  more 
underftanding  Part  of  Mankind  do  not  find  their  Rifibi- 
lity  afFefted  by  fuch  ordinary  Objeds,  it  may  be  worth 
the  while  to  examine  into  the  feveral  Provocatives  of 
Laughter  in  Men  of  fuperior  Senfe  and  Knowledge. 

I N  the  firft  Place  I  muft  obferve,  that  there  is  a  Set 
of  merry  Drolls,  whom  the  common  People  of  all  Coun- 
tries admire,  and  feem  to  love  fo  well,  that  they  could 
eat  the?n,  according  to  the  old  Proverb  :  I  mean  thofe 
circumforaneous  V7its  whom  every  Nation  calls  by  the 
Name  of  that  Diili  of  Meat  which  it  loves  beft.  In  Hol- 
land they  are  termed  Pickled  Herrings ;  in  Fr-ance^  yean 
Pottages  I  in  Italy,  Maccaronies  ;  and  in  Great  Britain, 
Jack  Puddings.  Thefe  merry  Wags,  from  whatfoever 
Food  they  receive  their  Tides,  that  they  may  make 
their  Au-Jiences  laugh,  always  appear  in  a  Fool's  Coat, 
and  commit  fuch  Blunders  and  Miftakes  in  every  Step 
they  take,  and  every  Word  they  utter,  as  thofe  v^'ho 
liften  to  them  would  be  afhamed  of. 

BUT  this  little  Triumph  of  the  Underftanding,  under 
the  Difguife  of  Laughter,  is  no  where  more  vifible  than 
in  that  Cuftom  Vvhich  prevails  every  where  among  us  on 
the  firft  Day  of  the  prefent  Month,  when  every  Body 
takes  it  in  his  Head  to  make  as  many  Fools  as  he  can.  In 
proportion  as  there  are  more  Follies  difcovered,  fo  there 
is  more  Laughter  raifed  on  this  Day  than  on  any  other  in 
the  whole  Year.  A  Neighbour  of  mine,  who  is  a  Haber- 
dafher  by  Trade,  and  a  very  ftiallow  conceited  Fellow, 
makes  his  Boafts  that  for  thefe  ten  Years  fucceffively  he 
has  not  made  lefs  than  an  hundred  Jpril  Fools.    My 

Land- 
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Landlady  had  a  falling  out  with  him  about  a  Fortnight 
ago,  for  fending  every  one  of  her  Children  upon  fome 
Slee'-velefs  Erra)idy  as  fhe  terms  it.  Her  eldeft  Son  went 
to  buy  an  Half-peny  worth  of  Incle  at  a  Shoe-maker's ; 
the  eldeft  Daughter  was  difpatch'd  half  a  Mile  to  fee 
a  Monfter ;  and  in  fhort,  the  whole  Family  of  inno- 
cent Children  made  ^/r/7  Fools.  Nay  my  Landlady 
herfelf  did  not  efcape  him.  This  empty  Fellow  has 
laughed  upon  thefe  Conceits  ever  fince. 

THIS  Art  of  Wit  is  well  enough,  when  confined  to 
©ne  Day  in  a  Twelvemonth  ;  but  there  is  an  ingenious 
Tribe  of  Men  fprung  up  of  late  Years,  who  are  for 
making  April  Fools  every  Day  in  the  Year.  Thefe  Gen- 
tlemen are  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  Name  oi  Biters  ; 
a  Race  of  Men  that  are  perpetually  employed  in  laugh- 
ing at  thofe  Miftakes  which  are  of  their  own  Produ6lion. 

THUS  we  fee,  in  proportion  as  one  Man  is  more  re- 
lined  than  another,  he  choofes  his  Fool  out  of  a  lower  or 
higher  Clafs  of  Mankind  ;  or,  to  fpeak  in  a  more  Phi- 
lofophical  Language,  That  fecret  Elation  and  Pride  of 
Heart,  which  is  generally  called  Laughter,  arifes  in. 
him,  from  his  comparing  himfelf  with  an  Obje6l  below 
him,  whether  it  fo  happens  tliat  it  be  a  Natural  or  an 
Artificial  Fool.  It  is  indeed  very  poffible,  that  the 
Perfons  we  laugh  at  may  in  the  main  of  their  Charac- 
ters be  much  wifer  Men  than  ourfelves ;  but  if  rhey 
would  have  us  laugh  at  them,  they  muft  fall  fnort  of 
us  in  thofe  Refpedls  which  ftir  np  this  Paffion. 

I  am  afraid  I  fhall  appear  too  Abftraded  in  my  Spe- 
culations, if  I  Ihevv  that  when  a  Man  of  Wit  makes 
us  laugh,  it  is  by  betraying  fome  Oddnefs  or  Infirmity 
in  his  own  Charadter,  or  in  the  Reprefentation  which 
he  makes  of  others ;  and  that  when  we  laugh  at  a  Brute 
or  even  at  an  inanimate  thing,  it  is  at  fomiC  A6lion  or 
Incident  that  bears  a  remote  Analogy  to  any  Blunder 
©r  Abfurdity  in  reafonable  Creati^res. 

BUT  to  come  into  common  Life  :  I  fhall  pafs  by  the  » 
Confideration  of  thofe  Stage  Coxcombs  that  are  able  to 
fiiake  a  Vv'hole  Audience,  and  take  notice  of  a  particular 
fort  of  Men  who  are  fuch  I  rovokers  of  Mirth  in  Conver- 
fation,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  a  Club  or  Merry  meeting 
•0  fubfiil  without  ^ix^i£i ;  I  mean  thofe  honeft  Gentlemen  : 

that 
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that  are  always  expofed  to  the  Wit  and  Rallery  of  their 
Well-vviihers  and  Companions ;  that  are  pelted  by  Men, 
Women,  and  Children,  Friends,  and  Foes,  and,  in  a 
word,  ftand  as  Butts  in  Converfation,  for  every  one  to 
fhoot  at  that  pleafes.  I  know  feveral  of  thefe  Butts  who 
are  Men  of  Wit  and  Senfe,  though  by  fome  odd  Turn 
of  Humour,  fome  unlucky  Call;  in  their  Perfon  or  Beha- 
viour, they  have  always  the  Misfortune  to  make  the 
Company  merry.  The  Truth  of  it  is,  a  Man  is  not  qua- 
lified for  a  Buttf  who  has  not  a  good  deal  of  Wit  and 
Vivacity,  even  in  the  ridiculous  Side  of  his  Charafter* 
A  ftapid  Butt  is  only  fit  for  the  Converfation  of  ordinary 
People:  Pvlen  of  Wit  require  one  that  will  give  them 
Play,  and  beftir  himfelf  in  the  abfurd  Part  of  his  Beha- 
viour.    A  Butt  with  thefe  Accomplilhments  frequently 
gets  the  Laugh  of  his  Side,  and  turns  the  Ridicule  upon 
him  that  attacks  him.    Sir  Jo/m  Faljlaff  yN2i%  an  Hero  of 
this  Species,  and  gives  a  good  Defcription  of  himfelf  in 
his  Capacity  of  a  Butt^  after  the  following  manner ; 
Met!  of  all  forts  (fays  that  merry  Knight)  take  a  Bride  t9 
gird  at  me.     The  Brain   cf  Maji   is   not  able  to  in^vent  any 
thing  that  tends  to  Laughter  more  than  I  i7in)ent,  or  is  in- 
dented on  me.    J  am  not  onlj  Witty  in  my f elf  but  the  Caufe 
that  Wit  is  in  other  Men.  C 


N°  48       Wednefday,  April  2^. 


'  Per  mult  as  aditum  fibi  f^pe  fguras 

Repperit Ovid.  Met.  1.  14.  v.  652. 

Thv  njarious  Shapes  he  often  fnds  Accefs, 

MY  Correfpondents  take  it  ill  if  I  do  not,  from 
time  to  time,  let  them  know  I  have  received 
their  Letters.  The  moft  effedual  Way  will  be  to 
publilh  fome  of  them  that  are  upon  important  Subje6ls ; 
which  I  fhall  introduce  with  a  Letter  of  my  own  that  I 
writ  a  Fortnight  ago  to  a  Fraternity  who  thought  fit  to 
make  me  an  honorary  Member. 
Vol.  L  I  To 
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To  the  Prefident  and  Fellows  of  the  Ugly  Club, 

Iday  it  pleafe  your  Defor?nities, 

*  T  Have  received  the  Notification  of  the  Honour  you 

*  ■*•   have  done  me,  in  admitting  me  into  your  Society. 

*  I  acknowledge  my  Want  of  Merit,  and  for  that  Rea- 

*  fon  fhall  endeavour  at  all  Times  to  make  up  my  own 

*  Failures,  by  introducing  and  recommending  to  the 

*  Club  Ferfons  of  more  undoubted  Qualifications  than  I 

*  can  pretend  to.     I  fhalt  next  Week  come  down  in  the 

*  Stage-Coach,  in  order  to  take  my  Seat  at  the  Board ; 

*  and  (hall  bring  with  me  a  Candidate  of  each  Sex.  The 

*  Perfons  I  fhall  prefcnt  to  you,  are  an  old  Beau  and  a 

*  modern  PiSi.     If  they  are  not  fo  eminently  gifted  by 

*  Nature  as  our  AfTembly  expe(^s,  give  me  leave  to  fay 

*  their  acquired  Uglinefs  is   greater  than  any  that  has 

*  ever  appeared  before  you.     The  Beau  has  varied  his 

*  Drefs  every  Day  of  his  Life  for  thefe  thirty  Years  lafl 

*  paft,  and  ftill  added  to  the  Deformity  he  was  born 

*  with.    TheP/<f?has  flill  greater  Merit  towards  us,  and 

*  has,  ever  fmce  fhe  came  to  Years  of  Difcretion,  de- 
'  ferted  the  handfom  Party,  and  taken  all  pofTible  Pains 

*  to  acquire  the  Face  in  which  I  fhall  prefent  her  to  your 
«  Confideration  and  Favour.     I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Tour  mojl  Obliged  Humble  "Bernjant, 

The  Spec  tat  o  r. 

P.  S.    *  I  defire  to  know  whether  you  admit  People 

*  of  Quality. 

'  Mr.  Spectator,  Jpril  1 7. 

*  np  O  fhew  you  there  are   among  us  of  the  vain 
<    -*-    weak  Sex,  fome  that  have  Honefty  and  Fortitude 

*  enough  to  dare  to  be  ugly,  and  willing  to  be  thought 
■"  fo ;  I  apply  myfelf  to  you,  to  beg  your  Intereft  and 

*  Recommendation  to  the  Ugly  Club.    If  my  own  Word 

*  will  not  be  taken,  (tho'  in  this  Cafe  a  Woman's  may) 

*  I  can  bring  credible  Witnefs  of  my  Qualifications  for 
'  their  Company,  whether  they  infill  upon  Hair,  Fore- 

*  head,  Eyes,  Cheeks,  or  Chin ;  to  which  I  mufl  add, 

*  that  I  find  it  eaficr  to  lean  to  my  left  Side,  than  my 

*  right. 
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right.  T  hope  I  am  in  all  refpefts  agreeable  :  And  for 
Humour  and  Mirth,  I'll  keep  up  to  the  Prefident  him^ 
felf.  All  the  Favour  I'll  pretend  to  is,  that  as  I  am  the 
iifft  Woman  has  appeared  defirous  of  good  Company 
and  agreeable  Converfation,  I  may  take  and  keep  the 
upper  End  of  the  Table.  And  indeed  I  think  they  want 
a  Carver,  which  I  can  be  after  as  ugly  a  Manner  as 
they  can  wiih.  I  defire  your  Thoughts  of  my  Claim 
as  fooil  as  you  can.  Add  to  my  Features  the  Length  of 
my  Face,  which  is  full  half  Yard  ;  tho'  I  never  knew 
the  Reafon  of  it  till  you  gave  one  for  the  Shortnefs  of 
yours,  li  I  knew  a  Name  ugly  enough  to  belong  to 
the  above  defcribed  Face,  I  would  feign  one;  but,  to 
my  unfpeakable  Misfortune,  my  Name  is  the  only 
difagreeable  Prettinefs  about  me ;  fo  pr'ythee  make 
one  for  me  that  fignifies  all  the  Deformity  in  the  World  : 
"*  You  underftand  Latitty  but  be  fure  bring  it  in  with  my 

*  being  in  the  Sincerity  of  my  Heart, 

Tour  mojl  frightful  Admirer y 

and  Servant f 

HecatilTa, 

Mr.  Spectator, 

*  T  Read  your  Difcourfe  upon  Affeflation,  and  from  the 

*  •*•  Remarks   made  in  It  examined  my  own  Heart  fo 

*  llrictly,  that  I  thought  I  had  found  out  its  moll  fecret  ' 

*  Avenues,  with  a  Refolution  to  be  aware  of  you  for 

*  the  future.  But  alas!  to  my  So?row I  now  underftand, 

*  that  I  have  feveral  Follies  wliich  I  dp  not  know  the 

*  Root  of.  I  am  an  old  Fellow,  and  extremely  troubled 

*  with  the  Gout ;    but  having  always  a  ttrong  Vanity 

*  towards  being  pleafmg  in  the  Eyes  of  Women,  I  ne- 

*  vcr  have  a  Moment's  Eafe,  but  I  am  mounted  in  high- 

*  heerd  Shoes  with  a  glafed' wax-leather  Tnftep.    Two 
"*  Days  after  a   fevere  Fit  I  was  invited  to  a  Friend's 

*  Houfe  in  the  City , where  I  believed  I  Ihould  fee  Ladies ; 

*  and  with    my  ufual   Complaifance   crippled   myfelf 

*  to  wait  upon  them  :  A  very  fumptuous  Table,  ag^-ee- 

*  able  Company,  and  kind  Reception,  were  but  fo  many 

*  importunate  Additions  to  the  Torment  I  was  in.    A 

*  Gentleman  ofthe  Family  obferved  my  Condition;  and 

I  2  ^  *  foon 
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foon  after  the  Queen's  Health,  he  in  the  Prefence  of 
the  whole  Company,  with  his  own  Hands,  degraded  me 
into  an  old  Pair  of  his  own  Shoes.  This  Operation,  be- 
fore fine  Ladies,  tome  (who  am  by  Nature  a  Coxcomb) 
was  fulFered  with  the  fame  Reludance  as  they  admit 
the  Help  of  Men  in  their  greatefl:  Extremity.  The  Re- 
turn of  Eafe  made  me  forgive  the  rough  Obligation 
laid  upon  me,  which  at  that  time  relieved  my  Body 
from  a  Diflemper,  and  will  my  Mind  for  ever  from  a 
Folly.  For  the  Charity  received  I  return  my  Thanks 
this  way. 

Tour  mofl  humble  Sernjant. 

S  I  Ry  ^fng,  April  1 8. 

WE  have  your  Papers  here  the  Morning  they  come 
out,  and  v/e  have  been  very  well  entertained 
with  your  laft,  upon  the  falfe  Ornaments  of  Perfons 
who  reprefent  Heroes  in  a  Triigedy.  What  made  your 
Speculation  come  very  feafonably  among  us  is,  that  we 
have  now  at  this  Place  a  Company  of  Strollers,  who 
are  very  far  from  ofiending  in  the  impertinent  Splendor 
of  the  Drama.  They  are  fo  far  from  falling  into  thefe 
falfe  Galantries,  that  the  Stage  is  here  in  its  Original 
Situation  of  a  Cart.  Alexander  the  Great  was  adled  by 
a  Fellow  in  a  Paper  Cravat.  The  next  Day,  the  Earl 
of  EJJex  feemed  to  have  no  Diftrefs  but  his  Poverty  : 
And  my  hordFcppington  the  fame  ?vIorning  wanted  any 
better  means  to  fliew  himfelf  a  Fop,  than  by  wearing 
Stockings  of  different  Colours.  In  a  word,  tho' they 
have  had  a  full  Barn  for  many  Days  together,  our  Iti- 
nerants are  flill  fo  wretchedly  poor,  that  without  yoa 
can  prevail  to  fend  us  the  Furniture  you  forbid  at  the 
Play-houfe,  the  Heroes  appear  only  like  flurdyBeggars, 
and  the  Heroines  Gipfies.  We  have  had  but  one  Part 
which  was  performed  and  dreffed  with  Propriety,  and 
that  was  Juftice  Clodpate:  This  was  fo  well  done  that 
it  offended  Mr.  Juftice  Ouerdo,  who,  in  the  midft  of  our 
whole  Audience,  was  (like  fixate  in  the  Puppet-Show) 
(c^  highly  provoked,  that  he  told  them,  If  they  would 
move  Compaflion,  it  (hould  be  in  their  own  Perfons, 
and  not  m  the  Charadlers  of  diftrefTed  Princes  and  Po- 
*  tentates :    He  told  them.  If  they  were  fo  good  at 

*  finding 
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*  finding  the  way  to  People's  Hearts,  they  fhould  do  it 

*  at  the  End  of  Bridges  or   Church-Porches,  in  their 

*  proper  Vocation  of  Beggars.     This,  the  Juftice  fays, 

*  they  mull  expeft,  fince  they  could  not  be  contented  to 

*  aft  Heathen  Warriors,  and  fuch  Fellows  as  Alexander, 

*  but  muft  prefume  to  make  a  Mockery  of  one  of  the 

*  ^orum,  R 

Your  Servant* 


N^49       ^hurjday^  April  2b. 


»  Hotninem  pagina  nojlra  fapit.  Mart. 

Men  and  their  Ma?mers  I  defcribe. 

IT  is  very  natural  for  a  Man  who  is  not  turned  for 
Mirthful  Meetings  of  Men,  or  Aflernblies  of  the  fair 
Sex,  to  delight  in  that  fort  of  Converfation  which 
we  find  in  CofFee-houfes.  Here  a  Man,  of  my  Temper,  is 
in  his  Element ;  for  if  he  cannot  talk,  he  can  ilill  be  more 
agreeable  to  his  Company,  as  well  as  pleafed  in  himfelf, 
in  being  only  an  Hearer.  It  is  a  Secret  known  but  to 
few,  yet  of  no  fmall  ufe  in  the  Condudl  of  Life,  that 
when  you  fall  into  a  Man's  Converfation,  the  firll  thing 
you  fhould  confider  is,  whether  he  has  a  greater  Inclina- 
tion to  hear  you,  or  that  you  fhould  hear  him.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  more  general  Defire,  and  I  know  very  able 
Flatterers  that  never  fpeak  a  Word  in  Praife  of  the  Per- 
fons  from  whom  they  obtain  daily  Favours,  but  flill  prac- 
tife  a  ikilful  Attention  to  whatever  is  uttered  by  thofe 
with  whom  they  converfe.  We  are  very  curious  to  ob- 
ferve  the  Behaviour  of  great  Men  and  their  Clients ;  but 
the  fame  Paffions  and  Interefts  move  Men  in  lower 
Spheres ;  and  I  (that  have  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  make 
Obfervations)  fee  in  every  Parifh,  Street,  Lane,  and  Al- 
ley of  this  Populous  City,  a  little  Potentate  that  has  his 
Court  and  his  Flatterers  who  lay  Snares  for  his  AfFedlioa 
and  Favour,  by  the  fame  Arts  that  are  pradifed  upon 
Men  in  higher  Stations. 

I  3  IN 
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IN  the  Place  I  moll  ufually  frequent.  Men  differ  ra- 
ther in  the  Time  of  Day  in  which  they  make  a  Figure, 
than  in  any  real  Greatnefs  above  one  another.  I,  who  am 
at  the  Coffee-houfe  at  Six  in  a  Morning,  know  that  my 
Friend  Beater  the  Haberdafher  has  a  Levy  of  more  un- 
diilembled  Friends  and  Admirers,  than  moft  of  the  Cour- 
tiers or  Generals  of  Great-Britmn.  Every  Man  about 
him  has,  perhaps,  a  News-Paper  in  his  Hand;  butnone 
can  pretend  to  guefs  what  Step  will  be  taken  in  any  one 
Court  of  Europe^  'till  Mr.  Beccver  has  thrown  down  his 
Pipe,  and  declares  what  Meafures  the  Allies  muft  enter 
into  uTDon  this  new  Pofture  of  Affairs.  Our  Coifee-houfe 
is  near  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  Bea-ver  has'  the 
Audience  and  Admiration  of  his  Neio-hbours  from  S^x  'till 
within  a  Quarter  of  Eight,  at  which  time  he  is  interrupted 
\yf  the  Students  of  the  Houfe ;  fome  of  whom  are  ready 
drefs'd  for  Wefiminjlsr.,  at  eight  in  a  Morning,  with  Faces 
as  bufy  as  if  they  were  retained  in  every  Caufe  there  ; 
2c:v^  others  come  in  their  Night-gowns  to  fanter  away 
their  Time,  as  if  they  never  defigned  to  go  thither.  I  do 
rot  know  that  I  meet,  in  any  of  my  Walks,  Objects 
which  move  both  my  Spleen  and  Laughter  fo  efFedlually, 
as  thefe  young  Fellows  at  the  Grecian^  Squirisy  S earless, 
and  all  other  CofFee-houfes  adjacent  to  the  Law,who  rife 
early  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  publilh  their  Lazinefs. 
One  would  think  thefe  young  Virtuofos  take  a  gay  Cap 
and  Slippers,  with  a  Scarf  and  Party-coloured  Gown,  to 
be  Enfigns  of  Dignity  j  for  the  vain  Things  approach 
each  other  with  an  Air,  which  fhev/s  they  regard  one 
another  for  their  Veftirients.  J  have  obferved  that  the 
Superiority  among  thefe  proceeds  from  an  Opinion  of 
Galantry  and  Falhion  :  The  Gentleman  in  the  Straw- 
berry SaHi,  who  prefides  fo  much  over  the  reft,  has,  it 
feems,  fubfcribed  to  every  Opera  this  laft  Winter,  and 
i'j  fuppofed  to  receive  Favours  from  one  of  the  Aftrefles. 

V/HEN  the  Day  grows  too  bufy  for  thefe  Gentle- 
men to  enjoy  any  longer  the  Pleafures  of  their  Defiabille, 
with  any  manner  of  Confidence,  they  give  place  to  Men 
who  have  Bufmefs  or  good  Senfe  in  their  Faces,  and 
come  to  the  CofFee-houfe  either  to  tranfa 61  Affairs  or  en- 
joy Converfation.  The  Perfons  to  whofe  Behaviour  and 
Difcourfe  I  have  moft  regard,  are  fuch  as  are  between 

thefe 
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thefe  two  forts  of  Men :  Such  as  have  not  Spirits  too 
adl.ive  to  be  happy  and  well  pkafed  in  a  private  Condi- 
tion, nor  Complexions  too  warm  to  mal:e  them  negleft 
the  Duties  and  Relations  of  Life.  Of  thefe  fort  of  Men 
confiil  the  worthier  Part  of  Mankind  ;  of  thefe  are  all 
good  Fathers,  generous  Brothers,  fmccre  Friends,  and 
faithful  Sabjefts.  Their  Entertainments  are  derived  rather 
from  Reafon  than  Imagination :  Which  is  the  Caafcr 
that  there  is  no  Impatience  or  Inftability  in  their  Speech 
or  Action.  You  fee  in  their  Countenances  they  are  at 
home,  and  in  quiet  Poileifion  of  the  prefent  Inilant,  as  it 
pafles,  without  defiring  to  quicken  it  by  gratifying  any 
Pafuon,  or  profecuting  any  new  Defign.  Thefe  are  the 
Men  formed  for  Society,  and  thofe  little  Communities 
which  we  ex'prefs  by  the  Word  Neighbourhoods. 

THE  Coffse-houfe  is  the  Place  of  Rendezvous  to  all 
that  live  near  it,  who  are  thus  turned  to  relifh  calm  and 
ordinary  Life.  Euhulm  prefides  over  the  middle  Hours 
of  the  Day,  when  this  AiTembly  of  Men  meet  together. 
He  enjoys  a  great  Fortune  handf*mly,  without  lanching 
into  Expence  -,  and  exerts  many  noble  and  ufeful  Quali- 
ties, without  appearing  in  any  publick  Employment.  His 
V/ifdom  and  Knowledge  are  ferviceable  to  all  that  think 
fit  to  make  ufe  of  them  j  and  he  does  the  Office  of  a 
Council,  a  Judge,  an  Executor,  and  a  Friend  to  all  his 
Acquaintance,  not  only  without  the  Profits  which  attend 
fuch  Offices,  but  alfo  withovu  the  Deference  and  Homage 
which  are  ufually  paid  to  them.  The  giving  of  Thanks 
is  difpleafing  to  him.  The  greateil  Gratitude  you  can 
fliew  him,  is  to  let  him  fee  you  are  the  better  Man  for 
his  Services ;  and  that  you  are  as  ready  to  oblige  othersj, 
as  he  is  to  oblige  you. 

IN  the  private  Exigencies  of  his  Friends  he  lends,  at 
legal  Value,  confiderable  Sums,  which  he  might  highly 
increafe  by  rolling  in  the  publick  Stocks.  He  does  not 
confider  in  whofe  Hands  his  Money  will  improve  moft, 
but  where  it  will  do  moft  Good. 

EUBU LUS  has  fo  great  an  Authority  in  his  little 
Diurnal  Audience,  that  when  he  (hakes  his  Head  at  any 
Piece  of  publick  News,  they  all  of  them  appear  deje6led  ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  go  home  to  their  Dinners  witJi  a 
good  Stomach  and  chearful  Afpeft,  when  Euhuhis  feems 

I  4  to 
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to  intimate  that  Things  go  well.  Nay,  their  Veneration 
towards  him  is  fo  great,  that  when  they  are  in  other 
Company  they  fpeak  and  aft  after  him ;  are  wife  in  his 
Sentences,  and  are  no  fooner  fat  down  at  their  own 
Tables,  but  they  hope  or  fear,  rejoice  or  defpond,  as 
they  faw  him  do  at  the  Coffee-houfe.  In  a  word,  every 
Man  is  Euknlus  as  foon  as  his  Back  is  turned. 

HAVING  here  given  an  Account  of  the  feveral 
Reigns  that  fucceed  each  other  from  Day-break  till  Din- 
ner-time, I  fnall  mention  the  Monarchs  of  the  Afternoon 
on  another  Occafion,  and  fhut  up  the  whole  Series  of 
them  with  the  Hiftory  of  l^om  the  Tyrant ;  who,  as  firft 
Minifter  of  the  CofFee-houfe,  takes  the  Government  up- 
on him  between  the  Hours  of  Eleven  and  Twelve  at 
Night,  and  giveshisOrdersinthemoft  Arbitrary  manner 
to  the  Servants  below  him,  as  to  the  Difpofition  of  Li- 
quors, Coal  and  Cinders.  R 


N°  50  Friday^  April  2j. 


Nunquam  aliud Natura,  aliiid  Sapientia  dixit. 

Juv.  Sat.  14.  V.  321. 

GocdSenfe  and  Nature  alivays  fpeak  the  fame, 

WHEN  the  four-  Indian  Kings  were  in  this 
Country  about  a  Twelvemonth  ago,  I  often 
mixed  with  the  Rabble,  and  followed  them  a 
whole  Day  together,  being  wonderfully  ftruck  with  the 
Sight  of  every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon.  I  have, 
fmce  their  Departure,  employed  a  Friend  to  make  many 
Inquiries  of  their  Landlord  the  Upholfterer,  relating  to 
their  Manners  and  Converfation,  as  alfo  concerning  the 
Remarks  which  they  made  in  this  Country  :  For,  next 
to  the  forming  a  right  Notion  of  fuch  Strangers,  I  Ihould 
be  defirous  of  learning  what  Ideas  they  have  conceived 
of  us. 

THE  Upholfterer  finding  my  Friend  very  inquifitlve 
about  thefe  his  Lodgers,  brought  him  fome  time  fince  a 

little 
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little  Bundle  of  Papers,  which  he  airured  him  were  writ- 
ten by  King  Sa  Ga  Tean  ^a  Rajh  7'ow,  and,  as  he  fup- 
poles,  left  behind  by  fome  Miftake.  Thefe  Papers  are 
now  tranflated,  and  contain  abundance  of  very  odd  Ob- 
fervations,  which  I  find  this  little  Fraternity  of  Kings 
made  during  their  Stay  in  the  Ifle  of  Great  Britain.  I 
ihall  prefent  my  Reader  with  a  fhort  Specimen  of  them 
in  this  Paper,  and  may  perhaps  communicate  more  to 
him  hereafter.  In  the  Article  o^Loftdon  are  the  following 
Words,  which  without  doubt  are  meant  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul. 

*  On  the  moft  rifmg  Part  of  the  Town  there  Hands  a  - 
huge  Houfe,  big  enough  to  contain  the  whole  Nation 
of  which  I  am  King.  Our  good  Brother  E  Tonv  O  Koam, 
King  of  the  Ri-vers,  is  of  opinion  it  was  made  by  the 
Hands  of  that  great  God  to  whom  it  is  confecrated. 
The  Kings  of  Granajah  and  of  the  Six  Nations  believe 
that  it  was  created  v/ith  the  Earth,  and  produced  on 
the  fame  Day  with  the  Sun  and  Moon.  But  for  my  own. 
part,  by  the  bell  Information  that  I  could  get  of  this 
Matter,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodigious  Pile  was 
fafhioned  into  the  Shape  it  now  bears  by  feveral  Tools 
and  Inftruments  of  which  they  have  a  wonderful  Va- 
riety in  this  Country.  It  was  probably  at  firft  an  huge 
mif-fhapen  Rock  that  grew  upon  the  Top  of  the  Hill, 
which  the  Natives  of  the  Country  (after  having  cut  it 
into  a  kind  of  regular  Figure)  bored  and  hollowed  with 
incredible  Pains  and  Induilry,  'till  they  had  wrought 
in  it  all  thofe  beautiful  Vaults  and  Caverns  into  which 
it  is  divided  at  this  Day.  As  foon  as  this  Rock  was 
thus  curioufly  fcooped  to  their  liking,  9,  prodigious 
Number  of  Hands  muft  have  been  employed  in  chip- 
ping theOutfide  of  it,  which  is  nov/  as  fruooth  as  the 
Surface  of  a  Pebble ;  and  is  in  feveral  Places  hewn 
out  into  Pillars  that  ftand  like  the  Trunks  of  fo  many 
Trees  bound  about  the  Top  with  Garlands  of  Leaves. 
It  is  probable  that  when  this  great  Work  was  begun, 
which  muft  have  been  many  hundred  Years  ago,  there 
was  fome  Religion  among  this  People  ;  for  they  give 
it  the  Name  of  a  Temple,  and  have  a  Tradition  that 
it  was  defigned  for  Men  to  pay  iheir  Devotions  in.  And 
indeed  there  are  feveral  Reafons  which  make  us  think 

..  I  5  that 
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that  the  Natives  of  this  Country  had  formerly  among 
them  feme  fort  of  Worfhip ;  for  they  fet  apart  every 
feventh  Day  as  facred :  But  upon  my  going  into  one 
of  thefe  holy  Houfes  on  that  Day,  I  could  not  obfervc 
any  Circum fiance  of  Devotion  in  their  Behaviour  : 
There  was  indeed  a  Man  in  black  who  was  mounted 
above  the  reft,  and  feemed  to  utter  fomething  with  a 
great  deal  of  Vehemence  ;  but  as  forthofe  underneath 
him,  inilead  of  paying  their  Worfhip  to  the  Deity  of 
the  Place,  they  were  moil  of  them  bowing  and  curtfy- 
ing  to  one  another,  and  a  confiderable  Number  of 
them  fafl  afleep. 

*  THE  Queen  of  the  Country  appointed  two  Men  to 
attend  us,  that  had  enough  of  our  Language  to  make 
themfelves  underftood  in  Tome  few  Particulars,  But  we 
foon  perceived  thefe  two  were  great  Enemies  to  one 
another,  and  did  not  always  agree  in  the  fame  Story. 
We  could  make  a  ihift  to  gather  out  of  one  of  them, 
that  this  Jfland  v/as  very  much  infefted  with  a  mon- 
ftrous  Kind  of  Animals,  in  the  Shape  of  Men,  called 
Whigs ;  and  he  often  told  us,  that  he  hoped  we  fhould 
meet  with  none  c«f  them  in  our  Way,  for  that  if  we 
did,  they  would  be  apt  to  knock  us  down  for  being 
Kings. 

*  OUR  other  Interpreter  ufed  to  talk  very  much  of  a 
kind  of  Animal  called  a  Tory,  that  was  as  great  a  Mon- 
Her  as  the  Wh'g,  and  would  treat  us  as  ill  for  being 
Foreigners.  Thefe  two  Creatures,  it  feems,  are  born 
with  a  fecret  Antipathy  to  one  another,  and  engage 
when  they  meet  as  naturally  as  the  Elephant  and  the 
Rhinoceros.  But  as  we  faw  none  of  either  of  thefe  Spe- 
cies, we  are  apt  to  think  that  our  Guides  deceived  us 
v/ith  Mifr.eprefentations  and  Fidions,  and  amufed  us 
with  an  Account  of  fuch  Monflcrs  as  are  not  really  in 
their  Country. 

*  THESE  Particulars  we  made  a  fhift  to  pick  out 
from  the  Difcourfe  of  our  Interpreters ;  which  we  put 
together  as  well  as  we  could,  being  able  to  underllaiid 
but  here  and  there  a  Word  of  v/hat  they  faid,  and  af- 
terwards making  up  the  Meaning  of  it  among  our- 
felves.  The  Men  of  the  Country  are  very  cunning  and 
ingenious  in  handicraftVVorks,  but  withal  io  very  idle. 
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*  that  we  often faw  young  lufty  raw-boned  Fellows  car- 

*  ried  up  and  down  the  Streets  in  little  covered  Rooms 
'  by  a  Couple  of  Porters,  who  are  hired  for  that  Service. 

*  Their  Drefs  is  likewife  very  barbarous,  for  they  almoft: 

*  ftrangle  themfelves  about  the  Neck,  and  bind  their  Bo- 

*  dies  with  many  Ligatures,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  are 

*  the  Occafion  of  fcveral  Diftempers  among  them,  v/hich 

*  our  Country  is  intirely  free  from.     Inftcad  ofthofc 

*  beautiful  Feathers  with  which  we  adorn  our  Heads, 

*  they  often  buy  up  a  monftrous  Bufh  of  Hair,  which 

*  covers  their  Heads,  and  falls  down  in  a  large  Fleec-e 

*  below  the  Middle  of  their  Backs ;  with  which  they 

*  walk  up  and  down  the  Streets,  and  are  as  p^-oudofit 

*  as  if  it  was  of  their  own  Growth. 

*  WE  were  invited  to  one  of  their  publick  Diver- 
'•"fions,  where  we  hoped  to  have  feen  the  great  Men 

*  of  their  Country  running  down   a  Stag  or  pitching  a 

*  Bar,  that  we  might  have  difcovered  who  were  the  Fer- 

*  fons  of  the  o;reateft  Abilities  amono-  them  ;  but  infiead 

*  of  that  they  conveyed  us  into  a  huge  Room  lighted  up 

*  with  abundance  of  Candles,  where  this  lazy  People 

*  fat  ftill  above  three  Hours  to  fee  feveral  Feats  of  In- 
.*  genuity  performed  by  others,  who  it  feems  were  paid 

*  for  it. 

*  A  S  for  the  Women  of  the  Country,  not  being  able 

*  to  talk  with  them,  we  could  only  make  our  Remarks 

*  upon  them  at  a  Dillance.  They  let  the  Hair  of  their 

*  Heads  grow  to  a  great  length  j  but  as  the  Men  make 

*  a  great  fhow  with  Heads  of  Hair  that  are  none  of  their 

*  own,  the  Women,  who  they  fay  have  very  fine  Heads 

*  of  Hair,  tie  it  up  in  a  Knot,  and  cover  it  from  being 

*  feen.    The  Women  look  like  y\nge1s,  and  would  be 
'  more  beautiful  than  the  Sun,v/ere  it  not  for  little  black 

*  Spots  that  are  apt  to  break  out  in  their  Faces,  and 

*  fometimes  rife  in  very  odd  Figures .  I  have  obferved  chat 

*  tliofe  little  Blemifhes  wear  offvery  foon  ;  but  v/hen  they 

*  difappear  in  one  part  of  the  Face,  they  are  very  apt 
'  to  break  out  in  another,  infomuch  that  I  have  feen  a 

*  Spot  upon  the  Forehead  in  the  Afternoon,  which  was 

*  upon  the  Chin  in  the  Morning. 

THE  Author  then  proc^i^ed;  to  fhew  the  Abfurdity  of 
Breeches  and  Petdcoats^  with  many  other  curious  Obfer- 

vations, 
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vations,  which  I  Ihall  referve  for  another  Occafion.  I 
cannot  however  conclude  this  Paper  without  taking  no- 
tice, That  arnidft  thefe  wild  Remarks  there  now  and 
then  appears  fomething  very  reafonable.  I  cannot  like- 
wife  forbear  obferving,  that  we  are  all  guilty  in  fome 
meafure  of  the  fame  narrow  way  of  Thinking,  which  we 
meet  with  in  this  Abftrafl  of  the  Indian  Journal,  when 
we  fancy  the  Cufloms,  Drefies,  and  Manners  of  other 
Count,  ies  are  ridiculous  and  extravagant,  if  they  do  not 
refemblethofe  ofourown.  C 

N^  51.      Saturday,  April  1%, 


Torquet  ah  Ohfcenis  jam  nunc  Sermonihus  Aurcm, 

Hor.  Ep.  I.  1.  2.  V.  137. 

He  from  the  Tajie  ohjcene  reclaims  our  Youth,         Pope. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

*  T^    if"  Y  Fortune,  Quality,  and  Perfon  are  fuch  as  ren- 

*  J\/_l    der  me  as  confpicuous  as  any  young  Woman 

*  in  Town.     It  is  in  my  Power  to  enjoy  it  in  all 

*  its  Vanities,  but  I  have,  from  a  very  care^jl  Education, 
.  *"  contradled  a  great  Averfion  to  the  forward  Air  and 

*  Fafhion  which  is  praftifed  in  all  publick  Places  and 

*  AfTemblies.  I  attribute  this  very  much  to  the  Stile  and 

*  Manners  of  our  Plays.   I  was  lafl  Night  at  the  Funeral, 

*  where  a  confident  Lover  in  the  Play,  fpeaking  of  his 

*  Millrefs,  cries  out Oh  that  Harriot!  to  fold  thefe 

*■  Arms  about  the  Wafle  of  that  heauteousy  fruggling,  a7id 

*  at  laf  yielding  Fair  !  Such  an  Image  as  this  ought,  by 

*  no  means,  to  be  prefented  to  a  chafle  and  regular  Au- 

*  dience.     I  expert  your  Opinion  of  this  Sentence,  and 

*  recommend  to  your  Confideration,  as  a  Spectator, 

*  the  Conduft  of  the  Stage  at  prefent  with  relation  to 

*  Chaility  and  Modefty. 

,     lam^  S  I  Ry 

Tqw  confant  Reader  and  WelUiKifoer* 

THE 
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THE  Complaint  of  this  young  Lady  is  fo  juft,  that 
the  Offence  is  great  enough  to  have  difpleafed  Perfons 
who  cannot  pretend  to  that  Delicacy  and  Modefty,  of 
which  fhe  is  Miilrefs.     But  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
faid  in  behalf  of  an  Author :  If  the  Audience  would 
but  confider  the  Difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  fprightly 
Dialogue  for  five  Afts  together,    they  would  allow  a 
Writer,    when  he  wants  Wit,   and  can't  pleafe  any 
otherwife,  to  help  it  out  with  a  little  Smuttlnefs.  I  will 
anfwer  for  the  Poets,  that  no  one  ever  v/rit  Bawdry  for 
any  other  Reafon  but  Dearth  of  Invention.    When  the 
Author  cannot  ftrike  out  of  himfelf  any  more  of  that 
which  he  has  fuperior  to  thofe  who  make  up  the  Bulk; 
of  his  Audience,  his  natural  Recourfe  is  to  that  which 
he  has  in  common  with  them  ;  and  a  Defcription  which 
gratifies  a  fenfual  Appetite  will  pleafe,  when  the  Author 
has  nothing  about  him  to  delight  a  reHned  Imagination. 
It  is  to  fuch  a  Poverty,  we  muft  impute  this  and  all 
other  Sentences  in  Plays,  which  are  of  this  Kind,  and 
which  are  commonly  termed  Lufcious  Expreffions. 

THIS  Expedient,  to  fupply  the  Deficiencies  of  Wit, 
has  been  ufed  more  or  lefs,  bymoft  of  the  Authors  who 
have  fucceeded  on  the  Stage ;  tho'  I  know  but  one  who 
has  profefledly  writ  a  Play  upon  the  Bafis  of  the  Defire 
of  multiplying  our  Species,  and  Jliat  is  the  polite  Sir 
George  Etherege  ;  if  I  underfland  Vv'hat  the  Lady  would 
be  at,  in  the  Play  called  She  <vjould  if  She  could.     Other 
Poets  have,  here  and  there,  given  an  Intimation  that 
there  is  this  Defign,  under  all  the  Difguifes  and  Af- 
fectations which  a  Lady  may  put  on  ;  but  no  Author, 
except  this,  has  made  fure  Work  of  it,  and  put  the 
Imaginations  of  the  Audience  upon  this  one  Purpofe, 
from  the  Beginning  to  the  End  of  the  Comedy.   It  has 
always  fared  accordlng'y ;  for  whether  it  be,  that  all 
who  go  to  this  Piece  would  if  they  could,  or  that  the 
Innocents  go  to  it,  to  guefs  only  what  She  wcould  if  She 
could,  the  Play  has  always  been  well  received. 

IT  lift,  an  heavy  empty  Sentence,  when  there  is  ad- 
ded to  it  a  lafcivious  Gei^ure  of  Body  ;  and  when  it  is  too 
low  to  be  raifed  even  by  ths.t,  a  flat  Meaning  is  enlivened 
by  making  it  a  double  one.  Writers,  who  want  Genius, 
never  fail  of  keeping  this  Secret  in  Referve,  to  create  a 

Laugh^ 
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Laagh,  or  raife  a  Clap.  I,  who  know  nothing  of  Women 
but  from  feeing  Plays,  can  give  great  GueiTes  at  the 
whole  Strudlure  of  the  fair  Sex,  by  being  innocently 
placed  in  the  Pit,  and  infulted  by  the  Petticoats  of  their 
Dancers ;  the  Advantages  of  vvhofe  pretty  Perfons  are  a 
great  Help  to  a  dull  Play.  When  a  Poet  flags  in  v/riting 
lufcioufly,  a  pretty  Girl  can  move  lafcivioufly,  and  have 
the  fame  good  Confequence  for  the  Author.  Dull  Poets 
in  this  Cafe  ufe  their  Audiences,  as  dull  Parafites  do  their 
Patrons ;  when  they  cannot  longer  divert  them  with  their 
Wit  or  Humour,  they  bait  their  Ears  with  fomething 
which  is  agreeable  to  their  Temper,  though  below  their 
Underftanding.  Jpicius  cannot  refill  being  pleafed,  if 
you  give  him  an  Account  of  a  delicious  Meal ;  or  Clo- 
dim,  if  you  defcribe  a  wanton  Beauty :  Tho'  at  the 
fame  time,  if  you  do  not  awake  thofe  Inclinations  in 
them,  no  men  are  better  Judges  of  what  is  jufl  and  de- 
licate in  Converfation.  But  as  I  have  before  obferved, 
it  is  eafier  to  talk  to  the  Man,  than  to  the  Man  of  Senfe. 

IT  is  remarkable,  that  the  Writers  of  leafl;  Learning- 
are  beft  feilled  in  the  lufcious  Way.  The  Poetefles  of  the 
Age  have  done  Wonders  in  this  kind  \  and  we  are  obliged 
to  the  Lady  who  writ  Ibrahim^  for  introducing  a  prepa- 
ratory Scene  to  the  very  Action,  when  the  Emperor 
throws  his  Handkerchief  us  a  Signal  for  his  Miilrefs  to 
follow  him  into  the  moft  retired  Part  of  the  Seraglio.  It 
muft  be  confeiTed  his  ^-urhjh  Majefty  went  off  uith  a 
good  Air,  but,  methpught,  we  made  but  a  fad  Figure 
who  waited  without.  This  ingenious  Gentlewoman,  in 
this  piece  of  Bawdry,  refined  upon  an  Author  of  the  fame 
Sex,  who,  in  the  Ro-ver,  makes  a  Country  Squire  ftrip  to 
his  Holland  Drawers.  For  Blunt  is  difappointed,  and  the 
Emperor  is  underilood  to  go  on  to  the  utmoft.  The 
Pleafantry  of  Gripping  almofl  Naked  has  been  fmce 
pradifed  (where  indeed  it  fhould  have  begun)  very 
{"uccefsfally  at  Bartholomenv  Fair. 

I T  is  not  here  to  be  omitted,  that  in  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Female  Compofitions,  the  Ronjer  is  very  fre- 
quently fent  on  the  fame  Errand ;  as  I  take  it,  above 
once  every  Aft.  This  is  not  wholly  unnatural ;  for,  they 
fay,  the  Men- Authors  draw  thcmfelves  in  their  chief 
Charafters,  and  the  Women- Writers  may  be  allowed  the 

fame 
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fame  Liberty.  Thus,  as  the  Male  Wit  gives  his  Hero  a 
good  Fortune,  the  Female  gives  her  Heroine  a  good 
Galant,  at  the  End  of  the  Play.  But,  indeed,  there  is 
hardly  a  Play  one  can  go  to,  but  the  Hero  or  fine  Gentle- 
man of  it  ftruts  oiFupon  the  fame  Account,  and  leaves  us 
to  conlider  what  good  Ofiice  he  has  put  us  to,  or  to  em- 
ploy ourfelves  as  we  pleafe.  To  be  plain,  a  Man  who 
frequents  Plays  would  have  a  very  refpeilful  Notion  of 
himfelf,  were  he  to  recoiled  how  often  he  has  been  ufcd 
as  a  Pimp  to  ravifhing  Tyrants,  or  fuccefsful  Rakes. 
When  the  Adlors  make  their  £■;«■/>  on  this  goodOccafion, 
the  Ladies  are  fure  to  have  an  examining  Glance  from 
the  Pit,  to  fee  how  they  relifh  what  paffes ;  and  a  few 
lewd  Fools  are  very  ready  to  employ  their  Talents  upon 
the  Compofure  or  Freedom  of  their  Looks.  Such  Inci- 
dents as  thefe  make  feme  Ladies  wholly  abfent  them- 
felves  from  the  Play-houfe  ;  and  others  never  mifs  the 
firil:  Day  of  a  Play,  left  it  fhould  prove  too  lufcious  to 
admit  their  going  with  any  Countenance  to  it  on  the 
fecond. 

I F  Men  of  Wit,  who  think  fit  to  write  for  the  Stage, 
inftead  of  this  pitiful  way  of  giving  Delight,  would  turn 
their  Thoughts  upon  raifmg  it  from  good  natm^al  Im- 
pulfes  as  are  in  the  Audience,  but  are  choked  up  by  Vice 
and  Luxury,  they.would  not  only  pleafe,  but  befriend  us 
at  the  fame  time.  If  a  Man  had  a  mind  to  be  new  in  his 
way  of  Writing,  might  cot  he  who  is  now  reprefented  as 
a  fine  Gentleman,  tho'  he  betrays  the  Honour  and  Bed 
of  his  Neighbour  and  Friend,  and  lies  v.'ith  half  the  Wo- 
men in  the  Play,  and  is  atlaft  rewarded  with  her  of  the 
beil  Character  in  it  j  I  fay,  upon  giving  the  Comedy 
another  Caft,  might  not  fuch  a  one  divert  the  Audience 
quite  as  well,  if  at  the  Cataftrophe  he  were  found  out 
for  a  Traitor,  and  met  with  Contempt  accordingly  ? 
There  is  feldom  a  Perfcn  devoted  to  above  one  Darling 
Vice  at  a  time,  fo  that  there  is  room  enough  to  catch  at 
,  Mens  Hearts  to  their  Good  and  Advantage,  if  the  Poets 
will  attem.pt  it  with  the  Honefty  which  becomes  their 
Charafters. 

T  H  E  R  E  is  no  Man  who  loves  his  Bottle  or  his  Mif- 
trefs,  in  a  m.anner  fo  very  abandoned,  as  not  to  be  capa- 
ble of  reliilung  an  agrsQable  Character,  that  is  no  way  a 

Slave 
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Slave  to  either  of  thofe  Purfults.  A  Man  that  is  Tempe- 
rate, Generous,  Valiant,  Chafte,  Faithful  and  Honeft, 
may,  at  the  fame  time,  have  Wit,  Humour,  Mirth, 
Good-breeding,  and  Galantry.  While  he  exerts  thefe 
latter  Qualities,  twenty  Occafions  might  be  invented  to 
fhew  he  is  Mailer  of  the  other  noble  Virtues.  Such  Cha- 
ra£lers  would  fmite  and  reprove  the  Heart  of  a  Man  of 
Senfe,  when  he  is  given  up  to  his  Pleafures.  He  would 
fee  he  has  been  miftaken  all  this  while,  and  be  convinced 
that  a  found  Conftitution  and  an  innocent  Mind  are  the 
true  Ingredients  for  becoming  and  enjoying  Life.  All 
Men  of  true  Tafte  would  call  a  Man  of  Wit,  who  fhould 
turn  his  Ambition  this  way,  a  Friend  and  Benefaftor  to 
his  Country  ;  but  I  am  at  a  lofs  what  Name  they  would 
give  him,  who  makes  ufe  of  his  Capacity  for  contrary 
Purpofes.  R 


N^  52         Monday^  April '^o. 

Omnes  ut  Tecum  meritis  pro  Talihus  annos 
Exigatf  ^  pulchrd  facial  Te  prole  parentem. 

Virg.  -^n.  I.  V.  78. 

To  cronxn  thy  Worth,  Jhe  Jhall  he  ever  thine. 
And  make  thee  Father  of  a  beauteous  Line. 

AN  ingenious  Correfpondent,  like  a  Uprightly  Wife, 
will  always  have  the  laft  Word.  I  did  not  think 
my  lafl  Letter  to  the  deformed  Fraternity  would 
have  occasioned  any  Anfvver,  efpecially  fince  I  had  pro- 
mifed  them  fo  fudden  a  Vifit  :  But  as  they  think  they 
cannot  fhew  too  great  a  Veneration  for  myPerfon,  they 
have  already  fent  me  up  an  Anfwer.  As  to  the  Propofal 
of  a  Marriage  between  myfelf  and  the  matchlefs  Heca- 
tiffa,  I  have  but  one  Objedion  to  it ;  whi^h  is,  That  all 
the  Society  will  expect  to  be  acquainted  with  her ;  and 
who  can  be  fure  of  keeping  a  Woman's  Heart  long, 
where  (he  may  have  fo  much  Choice .?  I  am  the  m.ore 
alarmed  at  this,  becaufe  the  Lady  fecms  particularly 
fmitten  with  Men  of  their  Make. 

I 
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I  believe  I  fhall  fet  my  Heart  upon  her  ;  and  think 
never  the  worfe  of  my  Miftrefs  for  an  Epigram  a  fmart 
Fellow  writ,  as  he  thought,  againft  her  ;  it  does  but  the 
more  recommend  her  to  me.  At  the  fame  time  I  cannot 
but  difcover  that  his  Malice  is  ftoln  from  Martial. 

T^ada  places^  Audita  places ,  Ji  non  njideare 
Tot  a  places  J  neutrOy  Jl  'videare,  places. 

Whilft  in  the  Dark  on  thy  foft  Hand  I  hung. 
And  heard  the  tempting  Siren  in  thy  Tongue, 
What  Flames,  what  Darts,  what  Anguifh  I  endur'd  ! 
But  when  the  Candle  entered  I  was  cur'd. 

"\7*  OUR  Letter  to  as  we  have  received,  as  a  fignal 
-*-  Mark  of  your  Favour  and  brotherly  Affedlion. 
We  fhall  be  heartily  glad  to  fee  your  fhort  Face  in  Ox- 
ford: And  fmce  the  Wifdom  of  our  Legiflature  has  been 
immortalized  in  your  Speculations,  and  our  perfonal 
Deformities  in  fome  fort  by  you  recorded  to  all  Pofte- 
rity  ;  we  hold  ourfelves  in  Gratitude  bound  to  receive, 
with  the  higheft  Refpeft,  all  fuch  Perfons  as  for  their 
extraordinary  Merit  you  fhall  think  fit,  from  time  to 
time,  to  recommend  unto  the  Board.  As  for  the  Piftilh 
Damfel,  we  have  an  eafy  Chair  prepared  at  the  upper 
End  of  the  Table  ;  which  we  doubt  not  but  Ihe  will 
grace  with  a  very  hideous  Afpeft,  and  much  better  be- 
come the  Seat  in  the  native  and  unaffefted  Uncomeli- 
nefs  of  her  Perfon,  than  with  all  the  fuperficial  Airs 
of  the  Pencil,  which  (as  you  have  very  ingenioufly  ob- 
ferved)  vanifh  with  a  Breath,  and  the  moil  innocent 
Adorer  may  deface  the  Shrine  with  a  Salutation,  and, 
in  the  literal  Senfe  of  our  Poets,  fnatch  and  imprint  his 
balmy  KiiTes,  and  devour  her  melting  Lips :  In  iTiort, 
the  only  Faces  of  the  Piftifh  Kind  that  will  endure  the 
Weather,  muft  be  of  Dr,  Carbuncles  Die  ;  tho'  his,  in 
truth,  has  coft  him  a  World  the  Painting  ;  but  then  he 
boafts  with  Zeuxes^  In  aternitatem  pingo  ;  and  oft 
jocofely  tells  the  Fair  Ones,  would  they  acquire  Colours 
that  would  ftand  kifTmg,  they  muft  no  longer  Paint,  but 
drink  for  a  Complexion :  A  Maxim  that  in  this  our  Age 
has  been  purfued  with  no  ill  Succefs ;  and  has  been  as 
admirable  in  its  EfFeds,  as  the  famous  Cofmetick  men- 

*  tioned 
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tioned  in  the  Pojl-many  and  invented  by  the  renowned 
Britijh  Hippocrates  of  the  Peftle  and  Mortar  ;  making 
the  Party,  after  a  due  Courfe,  rofy,  hale,  and  airy  j  and 
the  beft  and  moft  approved  Receipt  now  extant  for  the 
Fever  of  the  Spirits.  But  to  return  to  our  Female  Can- 
didate, who,  J  underlland,  is  returned  to  herfelf,  and 
will  no  longer  hang  out  falfe  Colours ;  as  (lie  is  the  firft 
of  her  Sex  that  has  done  us  fo  great  an  Honour,  fhe  will 
certainly,  in  a  very  (hort  time,  both  in  Profe  and  Verfe, 
be  a  Lady  of  the  moft  celebrated  Deformity  now  liv- 
ing ;  and  meet  with  Admirers  here  as  frightful  as  her- 
felf. But  being  a  long-headed  Gentlewoman,  I  am  apt 
to  imagine  Ihe  has  fom.e  further  Defign  than  you  have 
yet  penetrated ;  and  perhaps  has  more  mind  to  the 
Spectator  than  any  of  his  Fraternity,  as  the 
Perfon  of  all  the  World  Ihe  could  like  for  a  Paramour ; 
And  if  fo,  really  T  cannot  but  applaud  her  Choice  ; 
and  lliould  be  glad  if  it  might  lie  in  my  Power,  to  effeft 
an  amicable  Accommodation  betwixt  two  Faces  of  fuch 
different  Extremes,  as  the  only  poffible  Expedient, 
to  mend  the  Breed,  and  redlify  the  Phyfiognomy  of 
the  Family  on  both  Sides.  And  again,  as  Ihe  is  a  Lady 
of  a  very  fluent  Elocution,  you  need  not  fear  that  your 
firft  Child  v/ill  be  born  dumb,  which  otherwife  you 
might  have  fome  Reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of.  To 
be  plain  with  you,  I  can  fee  nothing  ftiocking  in  it  j 
for  tho'  Ihe  has  not  a  Face  like  a  John-Apple^  yet  as  a 
late  Friend  of  mine,  who  at  Sixty-five  ventured  on  a 
Lafs  of  Fifteen,  very  frequently,  in  the  remaining  five 
Years  of  his  Life,  gave  me  to  underftand.  That,  as 
old  as  he  then  feemed,  when  they  were  firft  married 
he  and  his  Spoufe  could  make  but  Fourfcore  ;  fo  may 
Madam  HecaiiJJa  very  juftly  alledge  hereafter.  That,  as 
long-vifaged  as  fhe  may  then  be  thought,  upon  their 
Wedding-day  Mr.  Spectator  and  fhe  had  but  Half 
an  Ell  of  Face  betwixt  them  :  And  this  my  very  wor- 
thy PredecefTor,  Mr.  Sergeant  Chin,  always  maintained 
to  be  no  more  than  the  true  oval  Proportion  between 
Man  and  Wife.  But  as  this  may  be  a  new  thing  to 
you,  who  have  hitherto  had  no  Expeftations  from  Wo- 
men, I  Ihall  allow  you  what  Time  you  think  fit  to 
coftfider  on't ;  not  v/idiout  fome  Hope  of  feeing  at  I  aft 

*  your 
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*  your  Thoughts  hereupon  fubjoin'd  to  mine,  and  vvhick 

*  is  an  Honour  much  defired  by, 

S  J  Rj  Tour  ajjured  Triendy 

and  mojl  humble  Servant, 

Hugh  Gobling,  Pra^fes, 

THE  following  Letter  has  not  much  in  it,  but  as 
it  is  written  in  my  own  Praife  I  cannot  from  my  Heart 
fupprefs  it. 

SIR,  ■    ■ 

*  "CT'OU  propofed,    in  your  Spectator  of  laft 

*  I     Tuefday,     Mr.   Hobhs's  Hypothecs    for  folving 

*  that  very  odd  Phaenomenon  of  Laughter.    You  have 

*  made  the  Hypothecs  valuable  by  efpouUng  it  your- 

*  felf ;  for  had  it  continued  Mr.  Hobbs^s,  no  Body  would 

*  have  minded  it.  Now  here  this  perplexed  Cafe  arifes. 

*  A  certain  Company  laugh'd  very  heartily  upon  the 

*  Reading  of  that  very  Paper  of  yours :  And  the  Truth 

*  on  it  is,  he  mull  be  a  Man  of  more  than  ordinary 

*  Conftancy  that  could  Hand  it  out  againft  fo  much 

*  Comedy,  and  not  do  as  we  did.    Now  there  are  few 

*  Men  in  the  World  fo  far  loll  to  all  good  Senfe,  as 

*  to  look  upon  you  to  be   a  Man  in  a  State  of  Folly 

*  inferior  to  him/elf.    Pray  then  how  do  you  juftify  your 

*  Hypothefis  of  Laughter  ? 

Thurfday,  the  26th  of  Tour  mof  humlk, 

the  Mo7ith  of  Fools.  Q^  R. 

SIR, 

*  TN  anfvver  to  your  Letter,  I  mud  defire  you  to  re- 

*  -*-  coiled  yourfeif;  and  you  will   find,    that   when 

*  you  did  me  the  Honour  to  be  fo  merry  over  my 

*  Paper,  you  laughed  at  the  Idiot,  the  Gcj-mpji  Cour- 

*  tier,  the  Gaper,  the  Merry- Andre v/,  the  Haberdaflier, 

*  the  Biter,  the  Butt,  and  i^iot  at 

Tour  humble  Ser-vanf, 

fks  Spectator. 
faefdaj^ 
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allquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  359. 

Homer  him/elf  hath  hen  ohfer^ii'd  to  nod, 

ROS  COMMON. 

\/[  Y  Correfpondents  grow  fo  numerous,  that  I  cannot 
^^  avoid  frequently  inferting  their  Applications  to  me. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

I  A  M  glad  I  can  inform  you,  that  yoar  Endeavours  to 
adorn  that  Sex,  which  is  the  faireft  Part  of  the  vi- 
fible  Creation,  are  well  received,  and  like  to  prove 
not  unfuccef&ful.  The  Triumph  of  Daphne  over  her 
Sifter  Zf////<2  has  been  the  Subjeft  of  Converfation  at 
feveral  Tea-Tables  where  I  have  been  prefent  j  and  I 
have  obferved  the  fair  Circle  not  a  little  pleafed  to  find 
you  confidering  them  as  reafonable  Creatures,  and  en- 
deavouring to  baniih  that  Mahometan  Cufiom,  Vvhich 
had  too  much  prevailed  even  in  this  Illand,  of  treating 
Women  as  if  they  had  no  Souls.  I  mull  do  them  the 
Juftice  to  fay,  that  there  feems  to  be  nothing  wanting 
to  the  finifhing  of  thefe  lovely  Pieces  of  Human  Na- 
ture, befides  the  turning  and  applying  their  Ambition 
properly,  and  the  keeping  them  up  to  a  Senfe  of  what 
is  their  true  Merit.  EpiJIetus,  that  plain  honell  Philofo- 
pher,  as  little  as  he  had  of  Galantry,  appears  to  have 
underflood  them,  as  well  as  the  polite  St.  En:re?nont, 
and  has  hit  this  Point  very  luckily.  When  young  Womeuy 
fays  he,  arrin:e  at  a  certain  Age^  they  hear  themjekoes 
f<2//?^iVJiflrefres,  and  are  made  to  belieue  that  their  only  Bu- 
ftnefs  is  to  pleafe  the  Men  j  they  immediately  begin  to  drefs, 
and  place  all  their  Hopes  in  the  adorning  of  their  Perfo?is  ;  // 
is  therefore,  continues  he,  ^'corth  the  luhile  to  eiidea^vour 
by  all  means  to  make  them  fenfhle,  that  the  Honour  paid 
to  them  is  only  upon  account  of  their  coiiduding  themfel=i;es 
nuith  Virtue,  Modefy,  and  Difcretion, 

*  NOW 
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'  N  O  W  to  purfue  the  Matter  yet  further,  and  to  ren- 
der your  Cares  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Fair  Ones 
more  effedtual,  I  would  propofe  a  new  Method,  like 
thofe  Applications  which  are  faid  to  convey  their  Vir- 
tue by  Sympathy  ;  and  that  is,  that  in  order  to  embel- 
lifh  the  Miftrefs,  you  fliould  give  a  new  Education  to 
the  Lover,  and  teach  the  Men  not  to  be  any  longer 
dazzled  by  falfe  Charms  and  unreal  Beauty.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  if  our  Sex  knew  always  how  to  place  their 
Eileem  juflly,  the  other  would  not  be  fo  often  wanting 
to  themfelves  in  deferving  it.  For  as  the  being  ena- 
moured with  a  Woman  of  Senfe  and  Virtue  is  an  Im- 
provement to  a  Man's  Underftanding  and  Morals,  and 
the  Paflion  is  ennobled  by  the  Objeft  which  infpires  it, 
fo  on  the  other  fide,  the  appearing  amiable  to  a  Man  of 
a  wife  and  elegant  Mind,  carries  in  itfelf  no  fmall 
Degree  of  Merit  and  Accomplifhment.  I  conclude 
therefore  that  one  way  to  make  the  Women  yet  more 
agreeable  is,  to  make  the  Men  more  virtuous. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Tour  mojl  l/umhh  Ser'vant, 

R.  :e|. 

B  1  R,  Jpril  26, 

YOURS  o£  Saturday  laft  I  read,  not  without  fome 
Refentment ;  butt  will  fuppofe  when  you  fay  you 
expeft  an  Inundation  of  Ribbons  and  Brocades,  and  to 
fee  many  new  Vanities  which  the  Women  will  fall  into 
upon  a  Peace  with  France,  that  you  intend  only  the 
unthinking  Part  of  our  Sex ;  and  what  Methods  can. 
reduce  them  to  Reafon  is  hard  to  imagine. 
*  B  UT,  Sir,  there  are  others  yet,  that  your  Inflrufli- 
ons  might  be  of  great  Ufe  to,  who,  after  their  beft  En- 
deavours, arefometimcs  at  a  lofs  to  acquit  themfelves 
to  a  Cenforious  World  :  I  am  far  from  thinking  you 
can  altogether  difapprove  of  Con  verfation  between  La- 
dies and  Gentlemen,  regulated  by  the  Rules  of  Ho- 
nour and  Prudence  ;  and  have  thought  it  an  Obferva- 
tion  not  ill  made,  that  where  that  was  wholly  denied, 
the  Women  loft  their  Wit,  and  the  Men  there  Good- 
manners.  'Tis  fure,  from  thofe  improper  Liberties  you 
mentioned,  that  a  fort. of  undiftinguilliing  People  fliall 

'  banilh 
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*  banifti  from  their  Drawing-rooms  the  bell-bred  Men 

*  in  the  World,  and  condemn  thofe  that  do  not.    Your 

*  Hating  this  Point  might,  I  think,  be  of  good  Ui§,  a» 
5  well  as  much  oblige, 

SIR,  Tour  Admirer,  and 

moji  humble  Ser-vanf, 

ANNA   BELLA, 

No  Anfijcer  to  this,  till  Anna  Bella_/^«^j  a  Defiription  of 
thofe  Jhe  calls  the  Beji-bred  Men  in  the  World, 

Mr.  Spec  t  ator, 

*  T  A  M  a  Gentleman  who  for  many  Years  lafl:  paft  have 

*  -■-  been  well  known  to  be  truly  Splenetick,  and  that 

*  my  Spleen  arifes  from  having  contraded  fo  great  a  De- 

*  licacy,  by  reading  the  beft  Authors,  and  keeping  the 

*  moft  refined  Company,  that  I  cannot  bear  the  leaft  Im- 

*  propriety  of  Language,  or  Ruflicity  of  Behaviour.  Now, 

*  Sir,  I  have  ever  looked  upon  this  as  a  wife  Diftemper ; 

*  but  by  late  Obfervations  find  that  every  heavy  Wretch, 

*  who  has  nothing  to  fay,  excufes  his  Dulnefs  by  com- 

*  plaining  of  the  Spleen.  Nay,  I  faw,  the  other  Day,  two 

*  Bellows  in  a  Tavern  Kitchen  fet  up  for  it,  call  for  a  Pint 

*  and  Pipes,  andonly  by  Guzling  Liquor  to  each  other's 

*  Hea]th,and  wafting  Smoke  in  each  other's  Face,pretend 

*  to  throw  off  the  Spleen.  I  appeal  to  you  whether  thefe 

*  Difhonours  are  to  be  done  to  the  Diflemper  of  the  Great 
'  and  the  Polite.  I  befeech  you.  Sir,  to  inform  thefe  Fel- 

*  lows  that  they  have  not  the  Spleen,  becaufe  they  cannot 

*  talk  without  the  help  of  a  Glafs  at  their  Mouths,  or  con- 

*  vey  their  Meaning  to  each  other  without  the  Interpofi- 

*  tion  of  Clouds.  If  you  will  not  do  this  with  all  Speed,  I 

*  afTure  you,  for  my  part,  I  will  wholly  quit  the  Difeafe, 
"  and  for  the  future  be  merry  with  the  Vulgar. 

/  am,  SIR,   Tour  humble  Servant, 

SIR, 

*  np  HIS   is  to  let  you  underftand,  that  I  am  a  re- 

*  -*-    formed  Starer,  and  conceived  a  Detellation  for 

*  that  Practice  from  what  you  have  writ  upon  the  Subjeft. 

*  But  as  you  have  been  very  fevere  upon  the  Behaviour 

*  of  us  Men  at  Divine  Service,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  fo 

*  apparently 
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apparently  partial  to  the  Women,  as  to  let  them  go 
wholly  unobfcrved.  If  they  do  every  thing  that  is  pof- 
fible  to  attract  our  Eyes,  are  we  more  culpable  than  they, 
for  looking  at  them  ?  I  happened  laft  Sunday  to  be  fhut 
into  a  Pew,  which  was  full  of  young  Ladies  in  the 
Bloom  of  Youth  and  Beauty.  When  the  Service  began, 
I  had  not  Room  to  kneel  at  the  Confeffion,  but  as  I 
flood  kept  my  Eyes  from  wandring  as  well  as  I  was 
able,  till  one  of  the  young  Ladies,  who  is  a  Peeper, 
refolved  to  bring  down  my  Looks,  and  fix  my  Devo- 
tion on  herfelf.    You  are  to  know.  Sir,  that  a  Peeper 
works  with  her  Hands,  Eyes,  and  Fan  ;  one  of  which 
is  continually  in  Motion,  while  fhe  thinks  fhe  is  not 
adlually  the  Admiration  of  fome  Ogler  or  Starer  in  the 
Congregation.  As  I  flood  utterly  at  a  lofs  how  to  be- 
have myfelf,    furrounded  as  I  was,   this  Pfeeper  fo 
placed  herfelf  as  to  be  kneeling  jufl  before  me.    She 
difplayed  the  moH  beautiful  Bofom  imaginable,  which 
heaved  and  fell  with  fome  Fervour,  while  a  delicate 
well-fhaped  Arm  held  a  Fan  over  her  Face.  It  was  not 
in  Nature  to  command  ones  Eyes  from  this  Objeft. 
I  could  not  avoid  taking  notice  alfo  of  her  Fan,  which 
had  on  it  various  Figures,  very  improper  to  behold 
on  that  Occafion,  There  lay  in  the  Body  of  the  Piece 
a  Venus,  under  a  Purple  Canopy  furled  with  curious 
Wreaths  of  Drapery,  half  naked,  attended  with   a 
Train  of  Cupids,  who  were  bufied  in  Fanning  her  as 
fhe  flept.  Behind  her  was  drawn  a  Satyr  peeping  over 
the  filken  Fence,  and  threatening  to  break  through  it. 
I  frequently  offered  to  turn  my  Sight  another  way, 
but  was  flill  detained  by  the  Fafcinationof  the  Peeper's 
Eyes,  who  had  long  pradifed  a  Skill  in  them,  to  recal 
the  parting  Glances  of  her  Beholders.     You  fee  my 
Complaint,  and  hope  you  will  take  thefe  mifchievous 
People,  the  Peepers,  into  your  Confideration  :  I  doubt 
not  but  you  will  think  a  Peeper  as  much  more  perni- 
cious than  a  Starer,  as  an  Ambufcadc  is  more  to  be 
feared  than  an  open  AfTault. 

/  ajn,    SIR,    Tour  mojl  obedient  Ser'vant, 

This  Peeper  ujing  both  Fan  and  Eyes  to  he  conjidered  as  a 
Pi6l,  and  proceed  accordingly.  ■ 

King 
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King  Latinus  to  the  Spedlator,  Greeting, 

TH  O'  fome  may  think  we  defcend  from  our  Im- 
perial Dignity,  in  holding  Correfpondence  with 
a  private  Litterato  ;  yet  as  we  have  great  Refpedl  to  all 
good  Intentions  for  our  Service,  we  do  not  efteem  it 
beneath  us  to  return  you  our  Royal  Thanks  for  what 
you  publifhed  in  our  Behalf,  while  under  Confinement 
in  the  inchanted  Caftle  of  the  Sai-oy,  and  for  your 
Mention  of  a  Subfidy  for  a  Prince  in  Misfortune.  This 
your  timely  Zeal  has  inclined  the  Hearts  of  divers  to 
be  aiding  unto  us,  if  we  could  propofe  the  Means. 
We  have  taken  their  Good-will  into  Confideration,  and 
have  contrived  a  Method  which  will  be  eafy  to  thofe 
who  Ihall  give  the  Aid,  and  not  unacceptable  to  us  who 
receive  it.  A  Concert  of  Mufick  Ihall  be  prepared  at 
Haherdajhers-Hall  for  Wednefday  the  Second  of  May^ 
and  we  will  honour  the  faid  Entertainment  with  our 
own  Prefence,  where  each  Perfon  (hall  be  afTefled  but 
at  two  Shillings  and  Sixpence.  What  we  exped  from 
you  is,  that  you  publifh  thefe  our  Royal  Intentions, 
with  Injunflion  that  they  be  read  at  all  Tea-Tables 
within  the  Cities  oi  London  2.^6.  Wejiminjier  i  and  fo 
we  bid  you  heartily  Farewel. 

Latinos,  King  of  the  Volfcians. 

Gi'ven  at  our  Court  in  Vinegar- Yard,    Story  .the  Third 
from  the  Earth.     April  28,   171 1. 
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■  Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia. 

Hor.  Ep.  II.  1.  I.  V.  28. 

Laborious  Idknefs  our  Ponjors  en:ploys. 

TH  E  following  Letter  being  the  firfl:  that  I  have 
received  from  the  learned  Univerfity  o{  Cambridge, 
I  could  not  but  do  myfelf  the  Honour  of  pi-blifh- 
ing  it.  It  gives  an  Account  of  a  new  Sed  of  Philolophers 

which 
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which  has  arofe  in  tkat  famous  Refidence  of  Learning ; 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  Scdl  this  Age  is  likely  to 
produce. 

Mr.  Spectator,  CamhrUge,  April t^G, 

*  TT)  ELIEVING  you  to  be  an  univerfal  Encourager 

*  ij  of  liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  glad  of  any  In.- 

*  formation  from  the  learned  World,  I  thought  an  Ac- 

*  count  of  a  Sc6l  of  Philofophers  very  frequent  among 

*  us,  but  not  taken  notice  of,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 

*  by  any  Writers  either  ancient  or  modern,  would  not 

*  be  unacceptable  to  you.  The  Philofophers  of  this  Sc6t 

*  are  in  the  Language  of  our  Univeriity  called  Loixngers. 

*  I  am  of  Opinion,  that,  as  in  many  other  things,  fo  like- 

*  wife  in  this,  the  Ancients  have  been  defedlive  j  'viz.  in 

*  mentioning  no  Philofophers  of  this  fort.    Som.e  indeed 

*  will  affirm  that  they  are  a  kind  of  Peripateticks,  because 

*  wc  fee  them  continually  walking  about.   But  I  would 

*  have  thefe  Gentlemen  confider,  that  tho'  the  ancient 

*  Peripateticks  walked  mucK,  yet  they  wrote  much  alfo  ; 

*  witncfs,    to  the  Sorrow  of  this  Sedt,  Arifiotle  and 

*  others  :  Whereas  it  is  notorious  that  moft  of  our  Pro- 
'  feifors  never  lay  out  a  Farthing  either  in  Pen,  Ink,  or 

*  Paper.     Others  are  for  deriving  them  from  Diogenes, 

*  becaufe  feveral  of  the  leading  Men  of  the  Se£l  have  a 

*  great  deal  of  the  cynical  Humour  in  them,  and  delight 

*  much  in  Sun-fhine.  But  then  again,  Diogenes  was  con- 

*  tent  to  have  his  conftant  Habitation  in  a  narrow  Tub,  . 

*  whiift  our  Philofophers  are  fo  far  from  being  of  his 

*  Opinion,  that  it's  Death  to  them  to  be  confined  within 

*  the  Limits  of  a  good  handfom  convenient  Chamber 

*  but  for  half  an  Hour.  Others  there  are,  who  from  the 

*  Clearnefs  of  their  Heads  deduce  the  Pedigree  oiLonjm- 

*  gers  from  that  great  Man  (I  think  it  was  either  Flato 

*  or  Socrates)  who  after  all  his  Study  and  Learning  pro- 

*  felled.  That  all  he  then  knew  was,  that  he  knew  no- 

*  thing.    You  eafily  fee  this  is  but  a  (hallow  Argument, 

*  and  may  be  foon  confuted. 

*  I  have  with  great  Pains  and  Induilry  made  my  Ob- 

*  fervations  from  time  to  time,  upon  thefe  Sages ;  and 

*  having  now  all  Materials  ready,  anj  compiling  aTrea- 

*  tife  whereift  I  fnall  fet  forth  the  P.ifs  and  Progrefs  of 

Vo  L.  I.  K  *  thi« 
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this  famous  Se6l,  together  with  their  Maxims,  Aufte- 
rities.  Manner  of  living,  dffr.  Having  prevailed  with 
a  Friend  who  defigns  fhortly  to  publilh  a  new  Edition 
of  Diogejies  Laertius,  to  add  this  Treatife  of  mine  by 
way  of  Supplement ;  I  fhall  now,  to  let  the  World 
fee  what  may  be  expected  from  me  (firft  begging  Mr, 
Spectator's  Leave  that  the  World  may  fee  it) 
briefly  touch  upon  fome  of  my  chief  Obfervations,  and 
then  fubfcribe  myfelf  your  humble  Servant.  In  the  firft 
Place  I  Ihall  give  you  two  or  three  of  their  Maxims : 
The  fundamental  one,  upon  which  their  whole  Syilem 
is  built,  is  this,  ^oiz.  That  Time  being  an  im.placable 
Enemy  to  and  Deftroyer  of  all  things,  ought  to  be 
paid  in  his  own  Coin,  and  be  deftroyed  and  murdered 
without  Mercy,  by  all  the  Ways  that  can  be  invented. 
Another  favourite  Saying  of  theirs  is.  That  Bufmefs 
was  defigned  only  for  Knaves,  and  Study  for  Block- 
heads. A  third  feems  to  be  a  ludicrous  one,  but  has 
a  great  EfFedl  upon  their  Lives ;  and  is  this.  That 
the  Devil  is  at  Home.  Now  for  their  Manner  of 
Living  :  And  here  I  have  a  large  Field  to  expatiate 
in;  but  T ihall  referve  Particulars  for  my  intended 
Difcourfe,  and  now  only  mention  one  or  two  of  their 
principal  Exercifes.  The  elder  Proficients  employ 
themfelves  in  infpefting  mores  hominum  multorum,  in 
getting  acquainted  with  all  the  Signs  and  Windows 
in  the  Town.  Some  are  arrived  to  fo  great  Know- 
ledge, that  they  can  tell  every  time  any  Butcher  kills 
a  Calf,  every  time  an  old  Woman's  Cat  is  in  the 
Straw ;  and  a  thoufand  other  Matters  as  important. 
One  ancient  Philofopher  contemplates  two  or  three 
Hours  every  Day  over  a  Sun-Dial ;  and  is  true  to  the 
Dial, 

■         j^s  the  Dial  to  the  Sun, 
Although  it  he  not  Jho7ie  upon. 

Our  younger  Students  are  content  to  carry  their  Spe- 
culations as  yet  no  farther  than  Bowling-greens,  Bil- 
liard-Tables, and  fuch  like  Places.  This  may  ferve  ftr 
a  Sketch  of  my  Defign  j  in  which  I  hope  I  fhall  have 
your  Encouragement,    I  am, 

^  1  K,  Tours. 

Imuft 
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I  mufl  be  fo  juft  as  to  obferve  I  have  formerly  feen  of 
this  Se£l  at  our  other  Univerfity  ;  tho'  not  diftinguiftied 
by  the  Appellation  which  the  learned  Hillorian,  my  Cor- 
refpondent,  reports  they  bear  at  Cambridge.  They  were 
ever  looked  upon  as  a  People  that  impaired  thcmfelves 
more  by  their  ftrift  Application  to  the  Rules  of  their 
Order,  than  any  other  Students  whatever.  Others  feldom 
hurt  themfelves  any  further  than  to  gain  weak  Eyes  and 
fometimes  Head- Aches ;  but  thefe  Philofophcrs  are  feized 
all  over  with  a  general  Inability,  Indolence,  and  Weari- 
nefs,  and  a  certain  Impatience  of  the  Place  they  are  in, 
with  an  Heavinefs  in  removing  to  another. 

THE  Loivtigen  are  fatisfied  with  being  merely  Part 
of  the  Number  of  Mankind,  without  diftinguifhing  them- 
felves from  amongft  them.     They  may  be  faid  rather 
to  fuffer  their  Time  to  pafs,  than  to  fpend  it,  without 
Regard  to  the  paft,  or  Profpeft  of  the  future.    All  they 
know  of  Life  is  only  the  prefent  Inilant,  and  do  not  talle 
even  that.  When  one  of  this  Order  happens  to  be  a  Man 
of  Fortune,  the  Expence  of  his  Time  is  transferred  to 
his  Coach  and  Horfes,  and  his  Life  is  to  be  meafured 
by  their  Motion,  not  his  own  Enjoyments  or  Sufferings. 
The  chief  Entertainment  one  of  thefe  Philofophers  can 
pofTibly  propofe  to  himfelf,  is  to  get  a  Reliih  of  Drefs. 
This,  methinks,  might  diverfify  the  Perfon  he  is  weary 
of  (his  own  dear  felf )  to  himfelf.    I  have  known  thefe 
two  Amufements  make  one  of  thefe  Philofophers  make  a 
tolerable  Figure  in  the  World;  withVaiiety  of  Dreffeg 
in  publick  AfTemblies  in  Town,  and  quick  Motion  of 
his  Horfes   out  of  it,  now  to  Bathy  now  to  TufibriJge, 
then  to  Ne'wmarket,  and  then  to  London,  he  has  in  Pro- 
cefs  of  Time  brought  it  to  pafs,  that  his  Coach  and  his 
Horfes  have  been  mentioned  in  all  thofe  Places.  When 
the  Loungers  leave  an  Academick  Life,  and  inftead  of 
this  more  elegant  way  of  appearing  in  the  polite  World, 
retire  to  the  Seats  of  their  Anceftors,  they  ufually  join 
a  Pack  of  Dogs,  and  employ  their  Days  in  defending 
their  Poultry  from  Foxes  :  I   do  not  know  any  other 
Method  that  any  of  this  Order  has  ever  taken  to  make 
a  Noife  in  the  World ;  but  I  Ihall  inquire  into  fuch  about 
this  Town  as  have  arrived  at  the  Dignity  of  being  Lo^n- 
pers  by  the  Force  of  natural  Parts,  without  having  ever 
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feen  an  Univcrfity ;  and  fend  my  Correfpondent,  for  the 
Embellirtiment  of  his  Book,  the  Names  and  HiHory  of 
thofe  who  pafs  their  Lives  without  any  Incidents  at  all ; 
and  how  they  ihift  CoiFee-houfes  and  Chocolate-houfes 
from  Hour  to  Hour»  to  get  over  the  infupportable  La- 
bour of  doing  nothing.  R 
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■  Inius  ySf  in  jecon  ^gf» 

"Nafcuntur  Domini Perf.  Sat.  5.  V.  129. 

Our  PaJJions  play  the  Tyrants  in  eur  Breajis, 

O  S  T  of  the  Trades,  Profefiions,  and  Ways  of 
Living  among  Mankind,  take  their  Original 
either  from  the  Love  of  Pleafure,  or  the  Fear  of 
Want.  The  former,  when  it  becomes  too  violent,  de- 
generates into  Luxury,  and  the  latter  into  Avarice.  As 
thefe  two  Principles  of  Action  draw  different  Ways, 
Fergus  has  given  us  a  very  humourous  Account  of  & 
young  Fellow  who  was  roufed  out  of  his  Bed,  in  order 
to  be  fent  upon  a  long  Voyage,  by  A-varice,  and  after- 
wards over-perfuaded  and  kept  at  Home  by  Luxury.  I 
Ihall  fet  down  at  length  the  Pleadings  of  thefe  two 
imaginary  Perfons,  as  they  are  in  the  Original  with 
Mr.  Dryden\  Tranflation  of  them. 

Mane,  figer,  jlertis:  /urge,  inquit  A'varitia\  eia 
Surge.   Negas.  Injfat,  /urge,  inquit.   Non  queo.  Surgg, 
Et  qtiid  agam?  Rogitas?  faperdas  ad'vehe  PcntOy 
Caji'oreum,  Jiuppas,  hehenum,  thus,  luhrica  Coa. 
To  He  recens  primus  piper  e  jitiente  camelo. 
Verte  aliquid  \  jura.      Sed  Jupiter  ctudiet.    Eheu! 
Baro,  regujiatum  digito  terehrare  falinum 
Contentus  perages,  Ji  oji^ere  cum  J  eve  tendis, 
jfam  pueris  pellem  fuccin^us  i^f  aznophorum  apt  as  ; 
Ocyits  ad  Navem.      Nil  objiat  quin  trabe  vajid 
JH^ceum  rapias,  niji  folers  Luxiiria  ante 
hedu&um  moneat  ;  quo  deinde  infant ,  ruis  F  ^0  ? 

^id 
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^id  tihi  <vis  F  Ca/ido  fuh  pe5iore  mafcula  bills 

Intumuit,  quam  no7i  extinxerit  uma  ciaitce  ? 

^un   mare  tranfilias?  Tibi  tort  a  ca?mabe  fulto 

Ccena  Jit  in  tranjlro  ?  Veieiitaniimqiie  riibellum 

Exhalet  'vapidd  l^efum  pice  fejjilis  obba  ? 

^iiid  petis  ?  XJt  nummi^  quos  h\c  quincunce  modejia 

NutrieraSy  pergant  anjidos  fudare  deunces  ? 

Indulge  gefzio  :  carpamus  dulcia  ;  noJlru7n  efi 

^uod 'vivis  \  cinisy  i^  manes y  t^  fabulajies, 

Vinje  vtenior  lethi  :  fugit  hora.  Hoc  quod  loquor,  inds  eji. 

E?i  quid  agis  ?  Duplici  in  dinjerfum  fcitideris  hamo. 

Uuficciney  anhunc  fequeris  ?  — — —  Sat.  5.  V.  131. 

Whether  alone,  or  in  thy  Harlot's  Lap, 
When  thou  wouldll  take  a  lazy  Morning's  Nap  ; 
Up,  up,  (zys  JFJ RICE  ;  thou  fnor'ft  again, 
Stretchefl:  thy  Limbs,  and  yawn'ft,  but  all  in  vain. 
The  rugged  Tyrant  no  Denial  takes  ; 
At  his  Command  th'unwilling  Sluggard  wakes. 
What  muft  I  do  ?  he  cries ;  What  ?  fays  his  Lord  : 
Why  rife,  make  ready,  and  go  ftraight  Aboard  : 
With  Fifh,  from  Euxine  Sea,s,  thy  Veffel  freight ; 
Flax,  Caftor,  Coan\Nints,  the  precious  Weight 
Of  Pepper  and  Sabean  Inccnfe,  take  T 

V/ith  thy  own  Hands,  from  the  tifd  Camel's  Bad<:,  > 
And  with  Poft-hafte  thy  running  Markets  make,      j 
Be  fure  to  turn  the  Penny;  Lye  and  Swear, 
'Tis  wholfom  Sin  :  But  Jonje,  thou  fay'ft,  will  hear. 
Swear,  Fool,  or  Starve  ;   for  the  Dilemmas  even  : 
A  Tradefman  thou  !   and  hope  to  go  to  Heav'n  ? 

Refolv'd  for  Sea,  the  Slaves  thy  Baggage  pack^ 
Each  faddled  with  his  Burden  on  his  Back. 
Nothing  retards  thy  Voyage,  now,  but  He, 
That  foft  voluptuous  Prince,  calPd  L  U XU R  T; 
And  he  may  afk  this  civil  Queftion  ;  FrierKl, 
What  doft  thou  make  a  Shipboard  ?  To  what  EncH 
Art  thou  of  Eeihkfnz  noble  College  free  ? 
Stark,  flaring  mad,  that  thou  wouldft  tempt  the  Seaf 
Cubb'd  in  a  Cabbin,  on  a  Mattrefs  laid. 
On  a  brown  George,  with  loufy  Swobbers,  ic^  ; 
Dead  Wine,  that  ftinks  of  the  Boracbioy  fup 
from  ii  foul  Jack,  or  greafy  Mapli  Cup ! 

K  3  Say, 
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Say,  wouldft  thou  bear  all  this,  to  raife  thy  Store, 
From  Six  i'tii'  Hundred  to  Six  Hundred  more  ? 
Indulge,  and  to  thy  Genius  freely  give : 
For,  not  to  live  at  Eafe,  is  not  to  li\'e: 
Death  ftalks  behind  thee,  and  each  flying  Hour 
Does  fome  Icofe  Remnant  of  thy  Life  devour. 
Live,  while  thou  liv'ft ;  for  D-sath  will  make  us  all 
A  Name,  a  Nothing  but  an  Old  Wife's  Tale. 
Speak ,  wilt  thou  A-varice  or  Pleafure  choofe 
To  be  thy  Lord  ?  Take  one,  and  one  refufe. 

W  H  E  N  a  Government  flourifhes  in  Conquefts,  and 
is  fecure  from  foreign  Attacks,  it  naturally  falls  into  all 
the  Pleafures  of  Luxury ;  and  as  thefe  Pleafures  are  very 
expenfive,  they  put  thofe  Vy'ho  are  addifted  to  them  ifpon 
raifing  frefh   Supplies  of  Money,  by  all  the  Methods 
of  Rapacioufnefs  and  Corruption  ;  fo  that  Avarice  and 
Luxury  very  often  become  one  complicated  Principle  of 
A6lion,  in  thofe  vvhofe  Hearts  are  wholly  fet  upon  Eafe, 
Magnificence,  and  Pleafure.  The  moll  Elegant  and  Cor- 
real of  all  the  Latin  Hiflorians  obferves,  that  in  his  time, 
when  the  mofl  formidable  States  of  the  World  were  fub- 
dued  by  the  Romans,  the  Republick  funk  into  thofe  two 
Vices  of  a  quite  different  Nature,  Luxury  and  Avarice : 
And  accordingly  defcribes  Catiline  as  one  who  coveted 
the  Wealth  of  other  Men,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fquan- 
der'd  away  his  own.  This  Obfervation  on  the  Common- 
wealth, when  it  was  in  its  height  of  Power  and  Riches, 
holds  good  of  all  Governments  that  are  fettled  in  a  State 
ef  Eafe  and  Profperity.     At  fuch  times  Men  naturally 
endeavour  to  outfhine  one  another  in  Pomp  and  Splendor, 
i    and  having  no  Fears  to  alarm  them  from  abroad,  indulge 
themfelves  in  the  Enjoyment  of  all  the  Pleafures  they  can 
get  into  theirPoifeffion;  which  naturally  produces  Avarice, 
and  an  immoderate  Purfuit  after  Wealth  and  Riches. 

A  S  I  was  humouring  myfelf  in  the  Speculation  of  thefe 
two  great  Principles  of  Afticn,  I  could  not  forbear  throw- 
ing my  Thoughts  into  a  litte  kind  of  Allegory  or  Fable, 
with  which  I  lliall  here  prefent  my  Reader. 

T  H  E  P.  E  were  two  very  powerful  Tyrants  engaged 
in  a  perpetual  War  againfl:  each  other :  The  Name  of  the 
iiill  was  Luxury y  and  of  the  fecond  Avarice*    The  Aim 

of 
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of  each  of  them  was  no  lefs  than  Univerfal  Monarchy 
over  the  Hearts  of  Mankind.  Luxury  had  many  Generals 
under  him, who  did  him  great  Service,  as  Pleajure,  Mirth ^ 
Pomp,  and  FaJJnon.  A-uarice  was  likewife  very  llrong  in 
his  Officers,  being  faithfully  ferved  by  Htinger,  Indujiry^ 
Care,  and  Watchfulnefs :  He  had  likewife  a  Privy-Coun- 
fellor  who  was  always   at  his  Elbow,  and  whifpering 
fomething  or  other  in  his  Ear :  The  Name  of  this  Privy- 
Counfellor  was  Po-verty.  As  Avarice  conduced  himfelf 
\>y  the  Counfels  of  Ponjerty,  his  Antagoniil  vvas  intirely 
guided  by  the  Didates  and  Advice  of  Plenty,  who  vvas 
his  firft  Counfellor  and  Minifler  of  State,  that  concerted 
all  his  Meafures  for  him,  and  never  departed  out  of  his 
Sight.    While  thefe  two  great  Rivals  were  thus  contend- 
ing for  Empire,  their  Conquefts  were  very  various.  Luxu- 
ry got  Pofleffion  of  one  Heart,  and  A<var'ue  of  another^ 
The  Father  of  a  Family  would  often  range  himfelf  un- 
der the  Banners  of  Avarice,  and  the  Son  under  thofe  of 
Luxury.     The  Wife  and  Huftand  would  often  declare 
themfelves  on  the  two  different  Parties ;  nay,  the  fame 
Perfon  would  very  often  fide  with   one  in  his  Youth, 
and  revolt  to  the  othw  in  his  old  Age.  Indeed  the  Wife 
Men  of  the  World  flood  Neuter  y  but  alas !  their  Num- 
bers were  not  conliderable.   At  length,  when  thefe  two 
Potentates  had  wearied  themfelves  with  waging  War 
upon  one  another,  they  agreed  upon  an  Interview,  at 
which  neither  of  their  Counfellors  were  to  be  prefent. 
It  is  faid  that  Luxury  began  the  Parley,  and  after  having 
reprefented  the  endlefs  State  of  War  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  told  his  Enemy,  with  a  Franknefs  of  Heart 
which  is  natural  to  him,    that  he  believed  they  two 
ihould  be  very  good  Friends,  v/ere  it  not  for  the  Infti- 
gations  of  Poverty,  that  pernicious  Counfellor,  who  made 
an  ill  ufe  of  his  Ear,  and   fdled   him  with  groundlefs 
Apprehenfions  and  Prejudices.    To  this  Avarice  replied, 
that  he  looked  upon  Plenty  (the  firfl:  Miniller  of  his  x'\n- 
tagoniil)  to  be  a  m.uch  more  dellruftive  Counfellor  than 
Po-verty,  for  that  he  was  perpetually  fuggefting  Fleafures, 
banilhing  all  the  necefiary  Cautions   againft  Want,  and 
confequently  undermining  thofe  Principles  on  which  the 
Government  o£  Avarice  was  founded.  At  lail,  in  order 
to  an  Accommodation,  they  agreed  upon  this  Prelimi- 
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nary ;  That  each  of  them  fhould  immediately  difmifs 
his  Privy- Counfellor.  When  things  were  thus  far  ad- 
jufted  towards  a  Peace,  all  other  Differences  were  foon 
accommodated,  infomuch  that  for  the  future  they  rc- 
folvcd  to  live  as  good  Friends  and  Confederates,  and  to 
fhare  between  them  whatever  Conquefts  were  made  on 
cither  fide.  For  this  Reafon,  we  now  find  Luxury  and 
uivarice  taking  PofTefTion  of  the  fame  Heart,  and  di- 
viding the  fame  Perfon  between  them.  To  which  I 
fhall  only  add,  that  fmce  the  difcarding  of  the  Coun- 
fellors  above-mentioned,  Anjarice  fupplies  Luxury  in  the 
roDm  oi  Plenty y  as  Luxury  prompts  A-varice  in  the  place 
of  Po'verty.  Q 
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Felices  errore  fuo  ■    *       Lucan.  1.  i,  V.  454* 

Happy  in  their  Mijiake. 

THE  Americans  believe  that  all  Creatures  have 
Souls,  not  only  Men  and  Women,  but  Brutes, 
Vegetables,  nay  even  the  moft  inanimate  things, 
as  Stocks  and  Stones.  They  believe  the  fame  of  all  the 
Works  of  Art,  as  of  Knives,  Boats,  Looking-glafTes  : 
And  that  as  any  of  thefe  things  perifh,  their  Souls  go  into 
another  World,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Ghofts  of  Men 
and  Women.  For  this  Reafon  they  always  place  by  the 
Corps  of  their  dear  Friend  a  Bow  and  Arrows,  that  he 
may  m.ake  ufe  of  the  Souls  of  them  in  the  other  World, 
as  he  did  of  their  wooden  Bodies  in  this.  How  abfurd 
foevcr  fuch  an  Opinion  as  this  may  appear,  om  European 
Philofophers  have  maintained  feveral  Notions  altogether 
as  improbable.  Some  of  Plato's  Followers  in  particular, 
when  they  talk  of  the  World  of  Ideas,  entertain  us  with 
Subllances  and  Beings  no  lefs  extravagant  and  chimerical. 
M^iny  Arijioteliam  have  likewiie  fpoken  as  unintelligibly 
of  their  fubftantial  Forms.  I  fhall  only  inftance  vJ?/^rr/«j 
Magnus,  who  in  his  Diifertation  upon  the  Loadftone  ob- 
fervingj  that  Fire  will  deftroy  its  magnetick  Virtues,  tells 

u« 
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us  that  he  took  particular  Notice  of  one  as  it  lay  glow- 
ing amidft  an  Heap  of  burning  Coals,  and  that  he  per- 
ceived a  certain  blue  Vapour  to  arife  from  it,  which  he 
believed  might  be  the  fubjiantial  Form^  that  is,  in  our 
fP^efi-Iri^iatiVhxvi^t^  the  6'o«/of  the  Loadftone. 

THERE  is  a  Tradition  among  the  y^zrm<r<!7?7j,  that 
one  of  their  Countrymen  defcended  in  a  Vifion  to  the 
great  Repofitory  of  Souls,  or,  as  we  call  it  here,  to  the 
other  World ;  and  that  upon  his  Return  he  gave  his 
Friends  a  diftin(5l  x^ccount  of  every  thing  he  faw  among 
thofe  Regions  of  the  Dead.  A  Friend  ofmine,  whom  I 
have  formerly  mentioned,  prevailed  upon  one  of  the 
Interpreters  of  the  Indian  Kings,  to  inquire  of  them, 
if  poffible,  what  Tradition  they  have  among  them  of 
this  Matter :  Which,  as  well  as  he  could  learn  by  thaf« 
many  Qiieftions  which  he  afk'd  them  at  feveral  times, 
was  in  Subflance  as  foUov/s. 
I  THE  Vifionary,  whofe  Name  was  Marraton,  aftea* 

having  travelled  for  a  long  Space  under  an  hollow  Mour- 
taln,  arrived  at  length  on  the  Confines  of  this  World  of 
Spirits,  but  could  not  enter  it  by  reafon  of  a  thick  Foreft 
made  up  of  Buihes,  Brambles- and  pointed  Thorns,  fo 
perplexed  and  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  it  was 
impoffible  to  lind  a  Paflage  through  it,  Whilil  he  was 
looking  about  for  fome  Track  or  Path-way  that  might 
be  worn  in  any  Part  of  it,  he  faw  an  huge  Lion  couched 
ujider  the  Side  of  it,  who  kept  liis  Eye  upon  him  in  the 
fame  Pollure  as  when  he  watches  for  his  Prey.  The  In- 
dian immediately  flarted  back,  Vk'hilil  the  Lion  rofe  with 
a  Spring,  and  leaped  towards  him.  Being  wholly  defti- 
tute  of  all  other  Weapons,  he  Hooped  down  to  take,  up 
an  huge  Stone  in  his  Hand;  but  to  his  infinite  Surpriie 
grafped  nothing,  and  found  the  fuppofed  Stone  to  be  only 
the  Apparition  of  one.  If  he  was  difappointed  on  thi« 
Side,  he  was  as  much  plcafed  on  the  other,  when  he 
found  the  Lion,  which  had  feized  on  his  left  Shoulder, 
had  no  Power  to  hurt  him,  and  was  only  the  Ghoft  of 
that  ravenous  Creattjre  vvhich  it  appeared  to  be.  He  no 
fooner  got  rid  of  his  impotent  Enemy,  but  he  marched 
up  to  the  Wood,  and  after  having  furveyed  it  for  fome 
Time,  endeavoured  to  prefs  into  one  Part  of  it  that  was 
a  little  tliinncr  than  th^  refl;  when  again  to  his  great 
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Surprife^  he  found  the  Buflies  made  no  Refinance,  but 
that  he  walked  through  Briers  and  Brambles  with  the 
fame  Eafe  as  through  the  open  Air;  and,  in  fhort,  that 
the  whole  Wood  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  Wood  of  Shades. 
He  immediately  concluded,  that  this  huge  Thicket  of 
Thorns  and  Brakes  was^defigned  as  a  kind  of  Fence  or 
quick-fet  Hedge  to  the  Ghofts  it  inclofed ;  and  that  pro- 
bably their  foft  Subftances  might  be  torn  by  thefe  fubtle 
Points  and  Prickles,  which  were  too  weak  to  make  any 
ImprefTions  in  Flelh  and  Blood.  With  this  Thought  he 
refolved  to  travel  through  this  intricate  V/ood ;  when  by 
Degrees  he  felt  a  Gale  of  Perfumes  breathing  upon  him, 
that  grew  ftronger  and  fweeter  in  Proportion  as  he  ad- 
vanced. He  had  not  proceeded  mach  further  when  he 
obferved  the  Thorns  and  Briers  to  end,  and  give  place  to 
a  thoufand  beautiful  green  Trees  covered  with  Bloffoms 
of  the  iinell  Scents  and  Colours,  that  formed  a  Wilder- 
nefs  of  Sweets,  and  were  a  kind  of  Lining  to  thofe  ragged 
Scenes  which  he  had  before  paffed  through.  As  he  was 
coming  out  of  this  delightful  Part  of  the  Wood,  and  en- 
tering upon  the  Plains  it  inclofed,  he  faw  feveral  Horfe- 
jnen  rufxiing  by  him,  and  a  little  while  after  heard  the  Cry 
of  a  Pack  of  Dogs.  He  had  not  liftned  long  before  he 
faw  the  Apparition  of  a  milk-white  Steed,  with  a  young 
Man  on  the  Back  of  it,  advancing  upon  full  Stretch  af- 
ter the  Souls  of  about  an  hundredBeagles  that  were  hunt- 
ing down  the  Ghoil  of  an  Hare,  which  ran  away  before 
them  with  an  unfpeakable  Swiftnefs.  As  the  Man  on 
the  Milk-white  Steed  came  by  him,  he  looked  upon  him 
very  attentively,  and  found  him  to  be  the  young  Prince 
Nicharagua,  who  died  about  half  a  Year  before,  and, 
by  reafon  of  his  great  Virtues,  was  at  that  time  lamented 
over  all  the  W^eftern  Parts  o(  Jvierka, 

H  E  had  no  fooner  got  out  of  the  Wood,  but  he  was 
entertained  with  fuch  a  Landfkip  of  flowery  Plains,  green 
Meadows,  running  Streams,  funnyHills,  and  fhady  Vales, 
as  were  not  to  be  reprefcnted  by  his  own  Exprefllons, 
nor,  as  he  faid,  by  the  Conceptions  of  others.  This 
happy  Pv.egion  v/as  peopled  with  innumerable  Swarms  of 
Spirits,  who  applied  themfelves  to  Exercifes  and  Diver- 
fions  according  as  their  Fancies  led  them.  Some  of  them 
were  tofling  the  Figure  of  a  Coit ;  others  were  pitching 
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the  Shadow  of  a  Bar ;  others  were  breaking  the  Ap- 
parition of  a  Horfe  ;  and  Multitudes  employing  them- 
felves  upon  ingenious  Handicrafts  with  the  Souls  of  ^f*- 
parted  Utenjils,  for  that  is  the  Name  which  in  the  hidian 
Language  they  give  their  Tools  when  they  are  burnt  or 
broken.  As  he  ^ravelled  through  this  delightful  Scene, 
he  was  very  often  tempted  to  pluck  the  Flowers  that 
rofe  every  where  about  him  in  the  greatest  Variety  and 
Profufion,  having  never  feen  feveral  of  them  in  his  own 
Country  :  But  he  quickly  found  that  though  they  wei^c 
Objefls  of  his  Sight,  they  were  not  liable  to  his  Touch. 
He  at  length  came  to  the  Side  of  a  greac  River,  and 
being  a  good  Fifherman  himfelf,  flood  upon  the  Banks 
of  it  fome  time  to  look  upon  an  Angler  that  had  t^.ken 
a  great  many  Shapes  of  Filhes,  which  lay  flouncing  up 
and  down  by  him. 

I  fhould  have  told  my  Reader,  that  this  Indian  had  been 
formerly  married  to  one  of  the  greatell  Beauties  of  his 
Country,  by  whom  he  had  feveral  Children.  This  Cou- 
ple were  fo  famous  for  their  Love  an.d  Conilancy  to  one 
another,  that  the  Indians  to  this  Day,  when  they  give  a  ■ 
married  Man  Joy  of  his  Wife,  wilh  that  they  may  live 
together   like   Marraton   and  Taratilda.     Marraton  had 
not  flood  long  by  the  Fifherman  when  he  faw  the  Sha- 
dow of  his  beloved  Taratilda,  who  had  for  fome  time 
fixed  her  Eye  upon  him,  before  he  difcovered  her.    Her  ■ 
Arms  were  ftretchM  out  towards  him,  Floods  of  Tears 
ran  down  her  Eyes ;  her  Looks,  her  Hands,  her  Voice 
called  him  over  to  her ;  and  at  the  fame  time  feemed  to 
tell  him  that  the  River  was  unpafTable.     V/ho  can  de- 
fcribe  the  Fafhon  made  up  of  Joy,  Sorrow,  Love,  De- 
fire,  Aflonifhment,  that  rofe  in  the  Indian  upon  the  Sight 
of  his  dear  Taratilda  F  He  could  exprefs  it  by  nothing 
but  his  Tears,  which  ran  like  a  River  down  his  Cheeks 
as  he  looked  upon  her.   He  had  not  flood  in  this  Pollure 
long,  before  he  plunged  into  the  Stream  that  lay  before 
him ;  and  finding  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  Phantom  of 
a  River,  walked  on  the  Bottom  of  it  till  he  arofe  on  the 
-other  Side.     At   his  Approach  Taratilda   flew  into  his 
Arms,  whilfl  Marraton  wifhed  himfelf  difencumbered  of 
that  Body  which  kept  her  from  his  Embraces.     After 
many  Queflions.and  Endearments  on  both  Sides,  fhe  con- 
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dueled  him  to  a  Bower  which  {he  had  dreffed  with  her 
own  Hands  with  all  the  Ornaments  that  could  be  met 
with  in  thofe  blooming  Regions.  She  had  made  it  gay 
beyond  Imagination,  and  was  every  Day  adding  fome- 
thing  new  to  it.  As  Marraton  flood  aftoniflied  at  the 
unfpeakable  Beauty  of  her  Habitation,  and  ravifhed  with 
the  Fragrancy  that  came  from  every  Part  of  it,  Tara- 
tiUa  told  him  that  fhe  was  preparing  this  Bower  for 
his  Reception,  as  well  knowing  that  his  Piety  to  his  God, 
and  his  faithful  Dealing  towards  Men,  would  certainly 
bring  him  to  that  happy  Place,  whenever  his  Life  ihould 
be  at  an  End.  She  then  brought  two  of  her  Children 
to  him,  who  died  fome  Years  before,  and  refided  with 
her  in  the  fame  delightful  Bower ;  adviilng  him  to  breed 
up  thofe  others  which  were  dill  with  him  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  they  might  hereafter  all  of  them  meet  together 
in  this  happy  Place. 

THE  Tradition  tells  us  further,  that  he  had  afterwards 
a  Sight  of  thofe  difmal  Habitations  which  are  the  Portion 
of  ill  Men  after  Death  ;  and  mentions  feveral  Molten 
Seas  of  Gold,  in  which  were  plunged  the  Souls  of  bar- 
barous Europeans,  who  put  to  the  Sword  fo  many  Thou- 
fands  of  poor  Indians  for  the  fake  of  that  precious  Metal : 
But  having  already  touched  upon  the  chief  Points  of  this 
Tradition,  and  exceeded  the  Meafure  of  my  Paper,  I 
fhall  not  give  any  further  Account  of  it.  C 

N*^  SJ         Saturday,  May  5". 

--  I  I  ,  --  —  -- 

^uem  prajiare  poteji  mulier  gakata  pHdorem, 

^a  fugit  a  Sexu ? Juv.  Sat.  6.  V.  25 1 . 

H7jat  Senfe  cf  Shame  in  Woman  s  Brcafi  can  lie, 

Jnura  to  Artns,  and  L^er  o-ivn  Sex  to  fy  ?       Drydeh, 

WHEN  the  Wife  of  Beaor,  Jn  Eomer\  Iliads y 
difcourfcs  with  her  Hufband  about  the  Battle  in 
which  he  was  going  to  engage,  the  Hero,  dc- 
firing  her  to  leave  that  Matter  to  his  Care,  bids  her  go  to 
her  Maids  and  mind  her  Spinning  :  By  which  the  Poet 
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intimates,  that  Men  and  Women  ought  to  bufy  thcm- 
felves  in  their  proper  Spheres,  and  on  fuch  Matters  only 
as  are  Tuitable  to  their  refpedlive  Sex. 

I  am  at  this  time  acquainted  with  a  young  Gentleman, 
who  has  palled  a  great  Part  of  his  Life  in  the  Nuffery, 
and,  upon  Occalion,  can  make  a  Caudle  or  a  Sack-Poflet 
better  than  any  Man  in  England.  He  is  likewife  a  won- 
derful Critick  in  Cambrick  and  Muflins,  aRd  will  talk 
an  Hour  together  upon  a  Sweet-meat.  He  entertains  his 
Mother  every  Night  with  Obfervations  that  he  makes 
both  in  Town  and  Court :  As  what  Lady  fhews  the 
niceft  Fancy  in  her  Drefs  ;  what  Man  of  Quality  wears 
the  faireft  Wig ;  who  has  the  fineft  Linen,  who  the 
prettieil  Snuff-box,  with  many  other  die  like  curious 
Kemarks,  that  may  be  made  in  good  Company. 

O  N  the  other  hand  I  have  very  frequently  the  Op- 
portunity of  feeing  a  Rural  Andromache,  who  came  up 
to  Town  laft  Winter,  and  is  one  of  the  greatefl  Fox- 
hunters  in  the  Country.  She  talks  of  Hounds  and  Horfes, 
and  makes  nothing  of  leaping  over  a  Six-bar  Gate.  Jf  a 
Man  tells  her  a  waggifli  Story,  fhe  gives  him  a  Pufn  v/ith 
her  Hand  in  jeft,  and  calls  him  an  impudent  Dog  i  and 
if  her  Servant  neglefts  his  Bufinefs,  threatens  to  kick  him 
out  of  the  Houfe.  I  have  heard  her,  in  her  Wrath,  call 
a  Subllantial  Tradefman  a  Loufy  Cur ;  and  remember 
one  Day,  when  fhe  could  not  think  of  the  Name  of  a 
Perfon,  £he  defcribed  him  in  a  large  Company  of  Men 
and  Ladies,  by  the  Fellow  with  the  Broad  Shoulders. 

I F  thofe  Speeches  and  Adions,  which  in  their  own 
Nature  are  indifferent,  appear  ridiculous  when  they  pro- 
ceed from  a  wrong  Sex,  the  Faults  and  ImperfedionB 
of  one  Sex  tranfplanted  into  another,  appear  black  and 
monftrous.  As  for  the  Men,  I  fhall  not  in  this  Paper 
any  further  concern  myfelf  about  them  ;  but  as  I  would 
fain  contribute  to  make  Womankind,  which  is  the  moll 
beautiful  Part  of  the  Creation,  intirely  amiable,  and  ;vear 
out  all  thofe  little  Spots  and  Blcmifnes,  that  are  apt  to 
rife  among  the  Charms  which  Nature  has  poured  out 
upon  them,  I  Ihall  dedicate  this  Paper  to  their  Service. 
The  Spot  which  I  would  here  endeavour  to  clear  them 
of,  is  that  Party-Rage  which  of  late  Years  is  very  much 
«-ept  int©  their  Convcrfation.  This  is,  in  its  Natuve,  a 
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Male  Vice,  and  made  up  of  many  angry  and  cruel  Paf- 
fions  that  are  altogether  repugnant  to  the  Softnefs,  the 
Modefty,  and  thofe  other  endearing  Qualities  which  are 
natural  to  the  Fair  Sex.  Women  were  formed  to  temper 
Mankind,  and  footh  them  into  Tendernefs  and  Com- 
paflion  ;  not  to  fet  an  Edge  upon  their  Minds,  and  blow 
up  in  them,  thofe  Pafiions  which  are  too  apt  to  rife  of 
their  own  Accord.  When  I  have  feen  a  pretty  Mouth 
uttering  Calumnies  and  Invedives,  what  would  I  not 
have  given  to  have  flopt  it  ?  How  have  I  been  troubled 
to  fee  fome  of  the  fineft  Features  in  the  World  grow 
pale,  and  tremble  with  Party- Rage  }  Camilla  is  one  of 
the  greateft  Beauties  in  the  Britifb  Nation,  and  yet  va- 
lues herfelf  more  upon  being  the  Virago  of  one  Party, 
than  upon  being  the  Toaft  of  both.  The  dear  Creature, 
about  a  Week  ago,  encountered  the  fierce  and  beautiful 
Tenthejilea  acrofs  a  Tea-Table ;  but  in  the  Height  of 
her  Anger,  as  her  Hand  chanced  to  fliake  with  the 
Earneftnefs  of  the  Difpute,  fhe  fcalded  her  Fingers, 
and  fpilt  a  Difh  of  Tea  upon  her  Petticoat.  Had  not 
this  Accident  broke  off  the  Debate,  no  Body  knows 
where  it  would  have  ended. 

THERE  is  one  Confideration  which  I  would  ear- 
Jieftly  recommend  to  all  my  Female  Readers,  and  which, 
I  hope,  will  have  fomie  weight  with  them.  In  Ihort,  it  is 
this,  that  there  is  nothing  fo  bad  for  the  Face  as  Party- 
Zeal.  It  gives  an  ill-natur'd  Call  to  the  Eye,  and  a  dif- 
agreeable  Sournefs  to  the  Look  ;  befides,  that  it  makes 
the  Lines  too  ftrong,  and  flulhes  them  worfe  than 
Brandy.  I  have  feen  a  Woman's  Face  break  out  in 
Heats,  as  fhe  has  been  talking  againil  a  great  Lord, 
whom  fhe  had  never  feen  in  her  Life ;  and  indeed  ne- 
ver knew  a  Party- Woman  that  kept  her  Beauty  for  a 
Twelvemonth.  I  v.'ould  therefore  advife  all  my  Fe- 
male Readers,  as  they  value  their  Complexions,  to  let 
alone  all  Difputes  of  this  Nature  ;  though,  at  the  fame 
time,  I  would  give  free  Liberty  to  all  fuperannuated 
motherly  Partisans  to  be  as  violent  as  they  pleafe,  fmce 
there  will  be  no  Danger  either  of  their  fpoiling  their 
Faces,   or  of  their  gaining  Converts. 

FOR  my  own  part,  I  think  a  Man  makes  an  odious 
and  defpicable  Figure,  that  is  violent  in  a  Party  ;  but  a 
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Woman  is  too  fincere  to  mitigate  the  Fury  of  her  Prin- 
ciples with  Temper  and  Difcretion,  and  to  a6l  with  that 
Caution  and  Pvefervednefs  which  are  requifite  in  our  Sex. 
When  this  unnatural  Zeal  gets  into  them,  it  throws  them 
into  ten  thoufand  Heats  and  Extravagancies ;  their  gene- 
rous Souls  fet  no  Bounds  to  their  Love,  or  to  their  Hatred ; 
and  whether  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  a  Lap-dog  or  a  Galant, 
an  Opera  or  a  Puppet-Show,  be  the  Objeft  of  it,  the 
Paifion,  while  it  reigns,  ingrofTes  the  whole  Woman. 

I  remember  when    Dr.  Titus  Oates  was  in  all  his 
Glory,  I  accompanied  my  Friend  WillHoneycomb 
in  a  Vifit  to  a  Lady  of  his  Acquaintance  :  We  were  no 
fooner  fat  down,  but  upon  calling  my  Eyes  about  the 
Room,  I  found  in  almoft  every  Corner  of  it  a  Print 
that  reprefented  the  Doftor  in  all  Magnitudes  and  Di- 
menfions.    A  little  after,  as  the  Lady  was  difcourfmg 
my  Friend,  and  held  her  Snuff-box  in  her  Hand,  who 
Ihould  I  fee  in  the  Lid  of  it  but  the  Dodlor.    It  was  not 
long  after  this,  when  ilie  had  Occafion  for  her  Hand- 
kerchief, which  upon  the  firfc  opening  difcovered  among 
the  Plaits  of  it  the  Figure  of  the  Doctor.     Upon  this 
my  Friend  Will,  who  loves  Rallery,  told  her,  That  if 
he  was  in  Mr.  Trueloijes  Place  (for  that  was  the  Name 
of  her  Hufband)  he  fliould  be  made  as  uneafy  by  a 
Handkerchief  as  ever  Othello  was.    1  am  afraid,  faid  fhe, 
Mr.  Honeycomb,  you  are  a  Tory  ;  tell  me  truly ,  are 
you  a  Friend  to  the  DoSior  or  not  ?  Will,  in  fie  ad  of 
making  her  a  Reply,  fmiled  in  her  Face  (for  indeed  fhe 
was  very  pretty)  and  told  her  that  one  of  her  Patches 
was  dropping  off.  She  immediately  adjulled  it,  and  look- 
ing a  little  ferioufly.  Well,  fays  ihe.  Til  he  hanged  if  you 
and  your  f  lent  Friend  there  are  not  againf  the  DoSIor  in 
your  Hearts,    I  fufpeSied  as  much   by  his  faying    nothing. 
Upon  this  file  took  her  Fan  into  her  Hand,  and  upon 
the  opening  of  it  again  difplayed  to  us  the  Figure  of  the 
Doftor,  who  was  placed  with  great  Gravity  among*  the 
Sticks  of  it.     In  a  word,  I  found  that  the  Dodior  had 
taken  pofTeffion  of  her  Thoughts,  her  Difcourfe,  and 
mofl  of  her  Furniture  ;  but  finding  myfelf  preffed  too 
clofe  by  her  Queflion,  I  winked  upon  my  Friend  to  tak? 
his  Leave,  which  he  did  accordingly.  C 
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Ui  piSlura  poejts  erlt  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  361. 

Poeins  like  Pidures  are. 

NOTHING  is  fo  much  admired,  and  fo  little  un- 
derftood,  as  Wit.  No  Author  that  I  know  of  has 
written  profefledly  upon  it  j  and  as  for  thofe  who 
make  any  mention  of  it,  they  only  treat  on  the  Subje6l  as 
it  has  accidentally  fallen  in  their  Way,  and  that  too  ia 
little  fhort  Reflexions,  or  in  general  declamatory  Flou- 
rilhes,  without  entring  into  the  Bottom  of  the  Matter.  I 
hope  therefore  I  fliall  perform  an  acceptable  Work  to  my 
Countrymen,  if  J  treat  at  large  upon  this  Subjed ;  which 
I  ihall  endeavour  to  do  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  it,  that  I 
may  not  incur  the  Cenfure  which  a  famous  Critick  be- 
llows upon  one  who  had  written  a  Treatife  upon  the 
Sublime  in  a  low  groveling  Stile.    I  intend  to  lay  afide  a 
whole  Week  for  this  Undertaking,  that  the  Scheme  of 
my  Thoughts  may  not  be  broken  and  interrupted  j  and 
I  dare  promife  myfelf,  if  my  Readers  will  give  me  a 
Week's  Attention,    that  this  great  City  will  be  very 
much  changed  for  the  better  by  next  Saturday  Night.  I 
ihall  endeavour  to  make  what  I  fay  intelligible  to  or- 
dinary Capacities ;  but  if  my  Readers  meet  v/ith  any 
Paper  that  in  fome  Parts  of  it  may  be   a  little  out  of 
their  Reach,  I  would  not  have  them  difcouraged,  for  they 
may  affure  themfeives  the  next  fhall  be  much  clearer. 

A  S  the  great  and  only  End  of  thefe  my  Speculations 
is  to  baniih  Vice  and  Isnorance  out  of  the  Territories  of 
Great-Britain^  I  fhall  endeavour  as  much  as  polfible  to 
eftablilh  among  us  a  Tafle  of  polite  Writing.  It  is  with 
this  View  that  1  have  endeavoured  to  fet  my  Readers  right 
infevcrai  Points  relating  to  Operas  and  Tragedies  ;  and 
fhall  from  time  to  time  in»pavC  my  Notions  of  Comedy, 
as  I  think  they  may  tend  to  its  Refinement  and  Perfec- 
tion. I  find  by  my  Bookfciler  that  thefe  Papers  of  Critir 
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cifm,  with  that  upon  Humour,  have  met  with  a  more 
kind  Reception  than  indeed  I  could  have  hoped  for  from 
fuch  Subjefts ;  for  whioh  Reafon  I  fhall  enter  upon  my 
prefent  Undertaking  with  greater  Chearfulnefs. 

I N  this,  and  one  or  two  following  Papers,  I  ihall  trace 
©ut  the  Hiftory  of  falfe  Wit,  and  diftinguilh  the  feveral 
Kinds  of  it  as  they  have  prevailed  indiiFerent  Ages  of  the 
World.  This  I  think  the  more  necefFary  at  prefent,  be- 
caufe  I  obferved  there  were  Attempts  on  foot  laft  Winter 
to  revive  fome  of  thofe  antiquated  Modes  of  Wit  that  have 
been  longexploded  out  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Letters, 
There  were  feveral  Satires  and  Panegyricks  handed 
about  in  Acroflick,  by  which  Means  fome  of  the  moll 
arrant  undifputed  Blockheads  about  the  Town  began  to 
entertain  ambitious  Thoughts,  and  to  (et  up  for  polite 
Authors.  I  Ihall  therefore  defcribe  at  length  thofe  many 
Arts  of  falfe  Wit,  in  which  a  Writer  does  not  fhew  him- 
felf  a  Man  of  a  beautiful  Genius,  but  of  great  Induftry. 

THE  firft  Species  of  falfe  Wit  which  I  have  met  with 
is  very  venerable  for  its  Antiquity,  and  has  produced  fe- 
veral Pieces  which  have  lived  very  near  as  long  as  the 
///Witfelf :  I  mean  thofe  (hort  Poems  printed  among  the 
minor  Gree^  Poets,  which  refemble  the  Figure  of  an  Egg, 
a  Pair  of  Wings,  an  Ax,  a  Shepherd's  Pipe  and  an  Altar. 

A  S  for  the  firft,  it  is  a  little  oval  Poem,  and  may  not 
improperly  be  called  a  Scholar's  Egg.  I  would  endeavour 
to  hatch  it,  or,  in  more  intelligible  Language,  to  tranflate 
it  into  Englijh^  did  not  I  find  the  Interpretation  of  it  very 
difficult ;  for  the  Author  feems  to  have  been  more  intent 
upon  the  Figure  of  his  Poem,  than  upon  the  Senfe  of  it. 

THE  Pair  of  Wings  confift  of  twelve  Verfes,  or  ra- 
ther Feathers,  every  Verfe  decreafing  gradually  in  its 
Meafure  according  to  its  Situation  in  the  Wing.  The 
Subjeft  of  it  (as  in  the  reft  of  the  Poems  which  follow) 
bears  fome  remote  Affinity  with  the  Figure,  for  it  defcribes 
a  God  of  Love,  who  is  always  painted  with  Wings. 

THE  Ax  methinks  would  have  been  a  good  Figure 
for  a  Lampoon,  had  the  Edge  of  it  confifted  of  the  moft 
Satirical  Parts  of  the  Work;  but  as  it  is  in  the  Original, 
I  take  it  to  have  been  nothing  elfe  but  the  Pofy  of  an  Ax 
which  was  confecrated  to  Mineri'a,  and  was  thought  to 
have  been  the  fame  that-£'/«^;  made  ufe  of  in  the  building 
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of  the  Trajan  Horfe  :.  which  is  a  Hint  I  fhall  leave  to  the 
Confideration  of  the  Criticks.  1  am  apt  to  think  that 
the  Pofy  was  written  originally  upon  tlie  Ax,  like  thofe 
which  our  modern  Cutlers  infcribe  upon  their  Knives  j 
and  that  therefore  the  Pofy  Hill  remains  in  its  ancient 
Shape,  tho'  the  Ax  itfelf  is  loft. 

THE  Shepherd's  Pipe  maybe  faid  to  be^full  of 
Mufick,  for  it  is  compofed  of  nine  different  Kinds  of 
Verfes,  which  by  their  fevcral  Lengths  refemble  the 
nine  Stops  of  the  old  mufical  Inftrument,  that  is  like- 
wife  the  Subjedl  of  the  Poem, 

THE  Altar  is  infcribed  with  the  Epitaph  of  Troilus 
the  Son  of  Hecuba ;  which,  by  the  way,  makes  me  be- 
lieve, that  thefe  falfe  Pieces  of  Wit  are  much  more  an- 
cient than  the  Authors  to  whom  they  are  generally  | 
afcribed;  at  leaft  I  will  never  be  perfuaded,  that  fo 
fine  a  Writer  as  Theocritus  could  have  been  the  Author 
of  any  fuch  fimple  Works. 

I T  was  impoffible  for  a  Man  to  fucceed  in  thefe  Per- 
formances who  was  not  a  kind  of  Painter,  or  at  leaft  a 
]3efigner :  He  was  iirft  of  all  to  draw  the  Out-line  of  the 
Subjed  which  he  intended  to  write  upon,  and  afterwards 
conform,  the  Defcription  to  the  Figure  of  his  Subjeft. 
The  Poetry  was  to  contra^  or  dilate  itfelf  according  to 
the  Mould  in  which  it  was  caft.  In  a  word,  the  Verfes 
were  to  be  cramped  or  extended  to  the  Dimenfions  of 
the  Frame  that  was  prepared  for  them  ;  and  to  undergo 
the  Fate  of  thofe  Perfons  whom  the  Tyrant  Procrujles 
ufed  to  lodge  in  his  Iron  Bed  ;  if  they  were  too  (hort, 
he  ftretched  them  on  a  Rack,  and  if  they  were  too 
long,  chopped  off  a  Part  of  their  Legs,  till  they  fitted 
the  Couch  which  he  had  prepared  for  them. 

Mr.  Dryden  hints  at  this  obfolete  kind  of  Wit  in  one 
of  the  following  Verfes  in  his  Mac  Fledm ;  which  an 
Englijh  Reader  cannot  underftand,  who  does  not  know 
that  there  are  thofe  little  Poems  abovementioned  in  the 
Sdiape  of  Wings  and  Altars. 

Choofe  for  thy  Command 


Some  peaceful  Pro-vime  in  Acrojlick  Land ; 

^here  mayjl  thou  Wings  difplay^  and  Altars  raife. 

And  torture  one  poor  Word  a  thoufand  V/ays. 


THIS 
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THIS  Fafhion  of  falfe  Wit  was  revived  by  feveral 
Poets  of  the  laft  Age,  and  in  particular  nmy  be  met  with 
among  Mr.  Herbert's  Poems ;  and,  if  I  am  not  miftaken, 
in  t-he  Tranflation  of  Du  Bart  as.  I  do  not  remember  any 
other  kind  of  Work  among  the  Moderns  which  more 
refembles  the  Performances  I  have  mentioned,  than  that 
famous  Pifture  of  King  Charles  the  Firft,  which  has  the 
whole  Book  of  Pfahis  written  in  the  Lines  of  the  Face 
and  the  Hair  of  the  Head.  When  I  was  laft  2XOxford  I 
perufed  one  of  the  Whifkers ;  and  was  reading  the  other, 
but  could  not  go  fo  far  in  it  as  I  would  have  done,  by 
reafon  of  the  Impatience  of  my  Friends  and  Fellow -Tra- 
vellers, who  all  of  them  prefTed  to  fee  fuch  a  Piece  of 
Curiofity.  I  have  fince  heard,  that  there  is  now  an  emi- 
nent Writing-Mafter  in  Town,  who  has  tranfcribed  all 
the  OldTeJiament  in  a  full-bottomed  Periwig ;  and  if  the 
Fafhion  fhould  introduce  the  thick  kind  of  Wigs  which 
were  in  Vogue  fome  few  Years  ago,  he  promifes  to  add 
two  or  three  fupernumerary  Locks  that  fhall  contain  alt 
the  Apocry.pha.  He  defigned  this  Wig  originally  for  King 
William,  having  difpofed  of  the  two  Books  oi Kings  in  the 
two  Forks  of  the  Foretop  ;  but  that  glorious  Monarch 
dying  before  the  Wig  was  finiihed,  there  is  a  Space  left  in 
it  for  the  Face  of  any  one  that  has  a  mind  to  purchafe  it. 
B  U  T  to  return  to  our  ancient  Poems  in  Pidlure,  I 
would  humbly  propofe,  for  the  Benefit  of  our  modern. 
Smatterers  in  Poetry,  that  they  would  imitate  their  Bre- 
thren among  the  Ancients  in  thofe  ingenious  Devices.  I 
have  communicated  this  Thought  to  a  young  Poetical- 
Lover  of  my  Acquaintance,  who  intends  to  prefent  his 
Miftrefs  with  a  Copy  of  Verfes  made  in  the  Shape  of  her 
Fan  ;  and,  if  he  tells  me  true,  has  already  finifhed  the 
three  firft  Sticks  of  it.    He  has  likewife  promifed  me  to 
get  the  Meafure  of  his  Miftrefs's  Marriage -Finger,  with 
a  Defign  to  make  a  Pofy  in  the  Fafhion  of  a  Ring,  which 
fhall  exaftly  fit  it.    It  is  fo  very  eafy  to  enlarge  upon  a. 
good  Hint,  that  I  do  not  qucftion  but  my  ingenious  Rea- 
ders will  apply  what  I  have  faid  to  many  other  Particu- 
lars i  and  that  wc  fhall  fee  the  Town  filled  in  a  very  little 
time  with  Poetical  Tippets,  Handkerchiefs,  Snuff-Boxes, 
and  the  like  Female  Ornaments.    I  fhall  therefore  con- 
clude with  a  Word  o^  Advice  to  thofe  adciirable  EngUJh 

Authors 
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Authors  who  call  thenafclves  Pindarick  Writers,  that  they 
would  apply  themfelves  to  this  kind  of  Wit  without  Lois 
©f  Time,  as  being  provided  better  than  any  other  Poet* 
whh  Verfes  of  all  Sizes  and  Dimenfions.  C 


N^  59  Tuefday,  May  8. 


OperKe  Nihil  agmt.  Seneca. 

Bufy  about  Nothing. 

THERE  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  every 
Man  would  be  a  Wit  if  h^  could,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  Pedants  of  a  pretended  Depth  and  Soli- 
dity are  apt  to  decry  the  Writings  of  a  polite  Author,  as 
Flq/h  and  Froth,  they  all  of  them  fhew  upon  Occafion 
that  they  would  fparc  n©  pains  to  arrive  at  the  Charaftcr 
of  thofe  whom  they  feem  to  defpife.  For  this  Reafon  we 
often  find  them  endeavouring  at  Works  of  Fancy,  which 
coft  them  infinite  Pangs  in  the  Produaion.  The  Truth  of 
it  is,  a  Man  had  better  be  a  Gaily-Slave  than  a  V/it, 
vt'cre  one  to  gain  that  Title  by  thofe  Elaborate  Trifles 
which  have  been  the  Inventions  of  fuch  Authors  as  were 
often  Mailers  of  great  Learning  but  no  Genius. 

IN  my  lafl:  Paper  I  mentioned  fome  of  thofe  falfe  Wits 
among  the  Ancients,  and  in  this  Ihall  give  the  Reader 
two  or  three  other  Species  of  them,  that  flourifhed  in 
the  fame  early  Ages  of  the  World.  The  firft  I  Ihall  pro- 
duce are  the  Lipogrammatifis  or  Letter-droppers  of  Anti- 
quity, that  would  take  an  Exception  without  any  Reafon, 
againft  fome  particular  Letter  in  the  Alphabet,  fo  as  not 
to  admit  it  once  into  a  whole  Poem.  One  Tryphiodorus  was 
a  great  Mafter  in  this  kind  of  Writing.  He  compofed  an 
Odyjfey  or  Epick  Poem  on  the  Adventures  of  VkJJes,  con- 
fifting  of  four  and  twenty  Books,  having  entirely  banifhed 
the  Lettsr  ./^  from  his  firft  Book,  which  was  called  Alpha 
{^sLucus  a  noH  Luee?ido)  becaufe  there  was  not  an  Jlpha 
in  it.  His  fecond  Book  was  infcribed  Beta  for  the  fame 
Reafon.  In  ihort,  the  Poet  excluded  the  whole  four  and 
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twenty  Letters  in  their  Turns,  and  fliewed  them,  one  after 
another,  that  he  could  do  his  Bufinefa  without  them. 

I T  mud  have  been  very  pleafant  to  have  feen  this 
Poet  avoiding  the  reprobate  Letter,  as  much  as  another 
would  a  falfe  Quantity,  and  making  his  Efcape  from  it 
through  the  feveral  Greek  Dialedts,  when  he  was  prefied 
with  it  in  any  particular  Syllable.  For  the  moft  apt  and 
elegant  Word  in  the  whole  Language  was  rejected,  like 
a  Diamond  with  a  Flaw  in  it,  if  it  appeared  blemilhed 
with  a  wrong  Letter.  I  fhall  only  obferve  upon  this  Head, 
that  if  the  Work  I  have  here  mentioned  had  been  now 
extant,  the  Odyjfey  of  Tryphiodoi^us,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  oftner  quoted  by  our  learned  Pedants, 
than  the  OdyJJey  of  Homer.  What  a  perpetual  Fund 
would  it  have  been  of  obfolete  Words  and  Phrafes,  un- 
ufual  Barbarifms  and  Ruflicities,  abfurd  Spellings  and 
complicated  Diale6ls  ?  I  make  no  queftion  but  it  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  mofl  valuable 
Treafuries  of  the  Greek  Tongue. 

'  I  find  likewife  among  the  Ancients  that  ingenious  kind 
cf  Conceit,  which  the  Moderns  diftinguifh  by  the  Name 
of  a  Rebus.,  that  does  not  fmk  a  Letter  but  a  whole  Word, 
by  fubftituting  a  Pidure  in  its  Place.  When  Cafar  was 
one  of  the  Mailers  of  the  Roman  Mint,  he  placed  the 
Figure  of  an  Elephant  upon  the  Reverie  of  the  Publick 
Money :  the  Word  Ccefar  fignifying  an  Elephant  in  the 
Punick  Language.     This  was  artificially  contrived   by 
Cce/ar,  becaufe  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  private  Man  to 
ftamp  his  own  Figure  upon  the  Coin  of  the  Common- 
wealth.    Cicero^  who  was  fo  called  from  the  Founder  of 
his  Family,  that  was  marked  on  the  Nofe  with  a  little 
Wen  like  a  Vetch  (which  is  Cicer  in  Lati?i)  inftead  of 
Marcus  Tidlius  Cicero^  order'd  the  Words  Marcus  Tullius 
with  the  Figure  of  a  Vetch  at  the  End  of  them  to  be  in- 
fcribM  on  a  publick  Monument.     This  was  done  pro- 
bably to  fhew  that  he  was  neither  afhamed  of  his  Name 
or  Family,  notvvithftanding  the  Envy  of  his  Competitors 
had  often  reproached  him  with  both.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner we  read  of  a  famous  Building  that  was  marked 
in  feveral  Parts  of  it  with  the  Figures  of  a  Frog  and  a 
Lizard :  Thofe  Words  in  Greek  having  been  the  Names 
©f  the  Architsdls  who  by  the  Laws  of  their  Country 
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were  never  permitted  to  infcribe  their  own  Names  upon 
their  Works.  For  the  fame  Reafon  it  is  thought,  that 
the  Forelock  of  the  Horfe  in  the  Antick  Equeftrian 
Statue  of  Manus  Jurelius^  reprefents  at  a  Diflance  the 
Shape  of  an  Owl,  to  intimate  the  Country  of  the  Sta- 
tuary, who,  in  all  probability,  was  an  Athenian.  This 
kind  of  Wit  was  very  much  in  Vogue  among  our  own 
Countrymen  about  an  Age  or  two  ago,  who  did  not 
praftife  it  for  any  oblique  Reafon,  as  the  Ancients 
abovementioned,  but  purely  for  the  fake  of  being  Witty. 
Among  innumerable  Inllances  that  may  be  given  of  this 
Nature,  I  fhall  produce  the  Device  of  one  Mr.  'Nenj:- 
berry,  as  I  find  it  mentioned  by  our  learned  Camhden 
in  his  Remains.  Mr.  Nenvberry,  to  reprefent  his  Name 
by  a  Picture,  hung  up  at  his  Door  the  Sign  of  a  Yew- 
tree,  that  had  feveral  Berries  upon  it,  and  in  the  midft 
of  them  a  great  golden  N  hung  upon  a  Bough  of  the 
Tree,  which  by  the  Help  of  a  little  falfe  Spelling  made 
up  the  Word  N-e<vj -berry. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Topick  v/Ith  a  RehuSy  which  has 
been  lately  hewn  out  in  Free-ftone,  and  erefled  over  two 
of  the  Portals  of  Blenheim  Houfe,  being  the  Figure  of  a 
monftrous  Lion  tearing  to  Pieces  a  little  Cock.  For  the 
better  underftanding  of  which  Device,  I  mull  acquaint 
my  Ejiglijh  Reader  that  a  Cock  has  the  Misfortune  to  be 
called  in  Latin  by  the  fame  Word  that  fignifies  a  French- 
7nan,  as  a  Lion  is  an  Emblem  of  the  Englijh  Nation.  Such 
a  Device  in  fo  noble  a  Pile  of  Building  looks  like  a  Pun 
in  an  Heroick  Poem ;  and  I  am  very  forry  the  truly  in- 
genious Architedl  would  fuffer  the  Statuary  to  blemifh 
his  excellent  Plan  with  fo  poor  a  Conceit :  But  I  hope 
what  I  have  faid  will  gain  Quarter  for  the  Cock,  and 
deliver  him  out  of  the  Lion's  Paw. 

I  find  likevv'ife  in  ancient  Times  the  Conceit  of  making 
an  Echo  talk  fenfibly,  and  give  rational  Anfwers.  If  this 
could  be  excufable  in  any  Writer,  it  would  be  in  O^viii, 
where  he  introduces  the  Echo  as  a  Nymph,  before  Ihe 
was  worn  away  into  nothing  but  a  Voice.  The  learned 
Erafmus,  tho'  a  Man  of  Wit  and  Genius,  has  com- 
pofed  a  Dialogue  upon  this  filly  kind  of  Device,  and 
made  ufe  of  an  Echo  who  feems  to  have  been  a  very  ex- 
traordinary Linguift,   for  ihe  anfwers  the  Perfon  ihe 
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talks  with  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrezv,  according  as 
Ihe  fou^.d  the  Syllables  which  Ihe  was  to  repeat  in 
any  of  thofe  learned  Languages.  Hudibrasy  in  JRidicule 
of  this  falfe  kind  of  Wit,  has  defcribed  Bruin  bewail- 
ing the  Lofs  of  his  Bear  to  a  folitary  Echo,  who  is 
of  great  ufe  to  the  Poet  in  feveral  Diftichs,  as  fhe 
does  not  only  repeat  after  him,  but  helps  out  his  Verfe, 
and  furiilfhes  him  with  Rhymes. 

He  ragdy  and  kept  as  heavy  a  Coil  as 

Stout  HerculesT^r  lofs  of  Hylas  : 

Forcing  the  Valleys  to  repeat 

The  Accents  of  his  fad  Regret ; 

He  beat  his  Breaf,  and  tore  his  Hair^ 

For  Lofs  of  his  dear  Crony  Bear, 

That  Echo  from  the  hollonv  Ground 

His  Doleful  Wai  lings  did  refund 

More  njoiffidly,  by  many  times,  * 

Than  infmall  Poets  Splay-foot  Rhymes^ 

That  make  her,  in  her  rueful  Stories, 

To  anfwer  to  In f rogatories. 

And  mofl  iinconfcionably  depofe 

Things  of  'Vjhich  She  nothing  knotos  : 

Andivhenjhehasfaidalljhecanfay, 

''Tis  njorefled to  the  Lovers  Fancy. 

^oth  he,  O  nvhither,  nvicked  Bruin, 

Art  thou  fed  to  my-— ^Echo,  Ruin? 

/  thought  tJj  hadf  fcorn^ d  to  budge  a  Step 

For  Fear,     (^uoth  Echo)  Marry  guep. 

Am  not  1  here  to  take  thy  Part  F 

Then  <what  has  quelVd  thy  fub born  Heart  ? 

Have  thefe  Bones  rattled,  and  this  Head 

So  often  in  thy  Quarrel  bled  ? 

Nor  did  1  ever  nvinch  or  grudge  it. 

For  thy  dear  Sake  ?  (^othjhe)  Mum  budget. 

Think  Ji  thou  Uvoill  not  be  laid  i   th'  Dip, 

Thou  turndft  thy  Back  ?  ^oth  Echo,  Pifh. 

To  run  from  thofe  th^  hadji  overco?ne 

Thus  coivardly  ?  ^oth  Echo,  Mum. 

But  '^what  a-vengeance  makes  thee  fy 

From  me  too  as  thine  Enemy  ? 

Or  if  thou  hadf  not  thought  of  me. 

Nor  vjhat  I  have  endurdfor  thee,  Tei 
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Tit  Shame  and  Honour  might  pre<vail 

To  keep  thee  thus  from  turning  Tail : 

Tor  nvho  ^11  grudge  to  fpend  his  Blood  in 

His  Honours  Caufe  P  ^othjhe,  A  Pudding.  C 


N^  60       Wednefday^  May  9. 

Hoc  eji  quod  palles  ?  Cur  quis  non  prandeat^  Hoc  efi  ? 

Perf.  Sat.  3.  v.  85. 

h  it  for  this  you  gain  thofe  meagre  Looks ^ 
And Jacrif.ce  your  Dinner  to  your  Books » 

SEVERAL  kinds  of  falfe  Wit  that  raniflied  in  the 
refined  Ages  of  the  World,  difcovered  themfelves 
again  in  the  Times  of  Monkilh  Ignorance. 
AS  the  Monks  were  the  Matters  of  all  that  little 
Learning  which  was  thenv^extant,  and  had  their  whole 
Lives  intirely  difengaged  from  Bulinefs,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  feveral  of  them,  who  wanted  Genius  for  higher 
Performances,  employed  many  Hours  in  the  Compofi- 
tion  of  fuch  Tricks  in  Writing  as  required  much  Time 
and  little  Capacity.  I  have  feen  half  the  ^neid  turned 
into  Latin  Rhymes  by  one  of  the  Beaux  Efprits  of  that 
dark  Age  ;  who  fays  in  his  Preface  to  it,  that  the  ^neid 
wanted  nothing  but  the  Sweets  of  Rhyme  to  make  it 
the  moft  perfedl  Work  in  its  kind.  I  have  likev/ife 
fcen  an  Hymn  in  Hexameters  to  the  Virgin  May-y, 
which  filled  a  whole  Book,  tho'  it  confifted  but  of  the 
eight  following  Words. 

Toty  tihi,  /tint,  VirgOy  dotes ^  quot,  fidera,  Caelo, 

Thou  haft  as  many  Virtues,  O  Virgin,  as  there  are 
Stars  in  Heaven. 

The  Poet  rung  the  Changes  upon  thefc  eight  feverd 
Words,  and  by  that  means  made  his  Verfes  almoft  as  nu- 
merous as  the  Virtues  and  the  Stars  which  they  celebra- 
ted. It  is  no  wonder  that  Men  who  had  fo  much  Time 
«pon  their  hands  did  not  only  reJiore  all  the  antiquated 

Pieces 
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Pieces  of  falfe  Wit,  but  enriched  the  World  with  Inven- 
tions of  their  own.  It  was  to  this  Age  that  we  owe  the 
Produaion  of  Anagrams,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a 
Tranfmutation  of  one  Word  into  another,  or  the  turn- 
ing of  the  fame  Set  of  Letters  into  different  V/ords  ; 
which  may  change  Night  inro  Day,  or  Black  into  White, 
if  Chance,  who  is  the  Goddefs  that  prefides  over  thefc 
Sorts  of  Compofition,  Ihall  fo  xlireft.  I  remember  a 
witty  Author,  in  AUufion  to  this  kind  of  Writing,  calls 
his  Rival,  who  (it  feems)  was  diftorted,  and  had  his 
Limbs  fet  in  Places  that  did  not  propei4y'belong  to  them, 
The  Anagram  of  a  MaJt. 

WHEN  the  Anagrammatift  takes  a  Name  to  work 
upon,  he  confiders  it  at  firft  as  a  Mine  not  broken  up, 
which  will  not  ftiew  the  Treafure  it  contains  till  he  Ihall 
have  fpent  many  Hours  in  the  Search  of  it:  For  it  is  bs 
Bufmefs  to  find  out  one  Word  that  conceals  itfelf  in  ano- 
ther, and  to  examine  the  Letters  in  all  the  Variety  of  Sta- 
tions in  which  they  can  poflibly  be  ranged.   I  have  heard 
of  a  Gentleman  who,  when  this  Kind  of  Wit  was  in 
faihion,  endeavoured  to  gain  his  Miftrefs's  Heart  by  it. 
She  was  one  of  the  fineft  Women  of  her  Age,  and  known 
by  the  Name  of  the  Lady  Mary  Boon.    The  Lover  not 
being  able  to  make  any  thing  of  Mary,  by  certain  Li- 
berties indulged  to  this  kind  of  Writing,  converted  it  in- 
to Moll'y  and  after  having  (hut  himfelf  up  for  half  a  Year, 
with  indefatigable  Induftry  produced  an  Anagram.  Upon 
the  prefenting  it  to  his  Miftirefs,  who  was  a  little  vexed  in 
her  Heart  to  fee  herfelf  degraded  into  Moll  Boon,  ihe 
told  him,  to  his  infinite  Surprife,  that  he  had  millakcn 
iier  Sirname,  for  that  it  was  not  Boon  but  Bohun. 


Ibi  omnis 


Effiifus  kihor 


The  Lover  was  thunder-ftruck  with  his  Misfortune,  W; 
fomuch  that  in  a  little  time  after  he  loft  his  Senfes,  whick 
indeed  had  been  very  much  impaired  by  that  continual 
Application  he  had  given  to  his  Anagram. 

THE  Acroftick  was  probably  invented  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  Anagram,  tho'  it  is  impoiTible  to  decide 
whether  the  Inventor  of  the  one  or  the  other  were  the 
greater  Blockhead.  The  5'//e/'/?  Acroftick  is  nothing  but 
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the  Name  or  Title  of  a  Perfon  or  Thing  made  cut  of  the 
initial  Letters  of  feveralVerfes,  and  by  that  Means  writ- 
ten, after  the  Manner  of  the  Chinefe,  in  a  perpendicular 
Line.  But  befides  thefe  there  are  Compoimd  Azxo^uzks, 
when  the  principal  Letters  ftand  two  or  three  deep.  I 
have  feen  fome  of  them  where  the  Verfes  have  not  only 
been  edged  by  a  Name  at  each  Extremity,  but  have  had 
the  fame  Name  running  down  like  a  Seam  through  the 
Middle  of  the  Poem. 

THERE  is  another  near  Relation  of  the  Anagrams 
and  Acrofticksjwhich  is  commonly  called  a  Chronogram. 
This  kind  of  Wit  appears  very  often  on  many  modern 
Medals,  efpecially  thofe  of  Germany,  when  they  reprefent 
in  the  Infcription  the  Year  in  which  they  were  coined. 
Thus  we  fee  on  a  Medal  of  Gujia^vus  Adolphus  the  follow- 
ing Words,  ChrIstVs  DuX  ergo  trIVMphVs. 
Jf  you  take  the  pains  to  pick  the  Figures  outof  the  feveral 
Words,  and  range  them  in  their  proper  Order,  you  will 
find  they  amount  to  MDCXVVVU,  or  1627,  the 
Year  in  which  the  Medal  was  flamped  :  For  as  fome  of 
the  Letters  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  the  reft,  and  over- 
top their  Fellows,  they  are  to  be  confidered  in  a  double 
Capacity,  both  as  Letters  and  as  Figures.  Your  laborious 
German  Wits  will  turn  Over  a  whole  Diftionary  for  one 
©f  thefe  ingenious  Devices.  A  Man  would  think  they 
were  fearching  after  an  aptclaffical  Term,  but  inftead  of 
that  they  are  looking  out  a  Word  that  has  an  L,  an  M, 
or  a  D  in  it.  When  therefore  we  meet  with  any  of  thefe 
Infcriptions,  we  are  not  fo  much  to  look  in  'em  for  the 
Thought,  as  for  the  Year  of  the  Lord. 

THE  Bouts  Runeiz  were  the  Favourites  of  the  French 
Nation  for  a  whole  Age  together,  and  that  at  a  Time 
when  it  abounded  in  Wit  and  Learning.  They  were  a 
Lift  of  Words  that  rhyme  to  one  another,  drawn  up  by 
another  Hand,  and  given"  to  a  Poet,  who  was  to  make  a 
Poem  to  the  Rhymes  in  the  fame  Order  that  they  were 
placed  upon  the  Lift  :  The  more  uncommon  the  Rhymes 
were,  the  more  extraordinary  was  the  Genius  of  the 
Poet  thr^t  could  accommodate  his  Verfes  to  them.  I  do 
not  know  any  greater  Inftance  of  the  Decay  of  Wit  and 
Learning  among  the  French  (which  generally  follows 
the  Declenfion  of  Empire)  than  the  endeavouring  to 

reftore 
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re  {lore  this  foolifh  kind  of  Wit.  If  the  Reader  will  be  at 
the  Trouble  to  fee  Examples  of  it,  let  him  look  into  the 
jiew  Mercure  Galant ;  where  the  Author  every  Montli 
gives  a  Liil  of  Rhymes  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Ingenious, 
in  order  to  be  communicated  to  the  Publick  in  tiie  Mer- 
cure for  the  fucceeding  Month.  That  for  the  Month  of 
No-vemher  lall,  wl>ich  now  lies  before  me,  is  as  follows. 

.>---__----_------    ---  Lauriers 

,,.----.-_---------__,  Guen'iers 

~  -  '  ' Mufefte 

---» Li/ettt 

------------------    -    ---  Cefai'i 

._...__--__  --__..--_.,^  _  Etendan 
--_>_-_--__--_  -  --_-__  Houlette 
- -    - Folet^ 

One  would  be  amazed  to  fee  fo  learned  a  Man  as  Mg-^ 
aage  talking  ferioully  on  this  Kind  of  Trifle  in  the  fol- 
lowing PaiTage. 

MONS  lEUR  Aq\2.  Chambre  has  told  jne  that  he 

never  kneix}  ivhat  he  nvas  going  to  ivrite  ivhen  he  took  his 

Pen  into  his  Hand;  hut  that  one  Sentence  airways  produced- 

anotJjer.     For  my   o'vjn  part,  1  ne=ver  kne-vj  'what  I  Jhould 

ivrite  next  nvhen  I  vjas  making  Vevfes,     In  the  Jirji  place  I 

got  all  my  Rhymes  together,  and  ^^vas  after~i.vards  perhaps 

three  or  four  Months  infilling  them  up.     1 07ie  Day/he^wed 

Monfieur  Gombaud  a  Compofitio7i  of  this  Naturey  in  ivhich 

among  others  1  had  ?nade  ufe  of  the  four  follo^ving  Rhymes, 

Amaryllis,  Phillis,  Marne,  Arne,  defiring  him  to  give  me 

his  Opinion  of  it.     He  told  me  immediately ^  that  jny  Verfes 

n.vere  good  for  nothing.     And  upon  my  asking  his  Reafon^  he 

faid,  Becaufe  the  Rhymes  are  too  cofnmon  ;  and  for  that  Rea- 

fon  eajy  to  be  put  into  Verfe.     Marry,  fays  1,   if  it  be  fc,  1 

am   njery  ^vell  re-ivarded  for  all  the  Pains  I  have  been  at. 

But  by  Monfeur  Gombaud's  Leave,  Jiotvjithfanding  the 

Severity  of  the    Criticifm,    the    Verfes  ivere  good.      Vid. 

MENAGIANA.     Thus   far  'the   learned  Menage, 

whom  I  have  tranllated  Word  for  Word. 

L  2  THE 
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THE  firfl:  Occafion  of  thefe  Bouts Rimex  made  them 
in  fome  manner  excufable,  as  they  were  Tasks  which  the 
French  Ladies  ufed  to  impofe  on  their  Lovers.  But  when 
a  grave  Author,  like  him  above-mentioned,  tafked  him- 
felf,  could  there  be  anything  more  ridiculous  ?  Or  would 
not  one  be  apt  to  believe  that  the  Author  played  booty, 
and  did  not  make  his  Lift  of  Rhymes  till  he  had  finiftied 
his  Poem  ? 

I  fliali  only  add,  that  this  Piece  of  falfe  Wit  has  been 
finely  ridiculed  by  Monfieur  Sarajin,  in  a  Poem  inti- 
tlcd,  La  Defaite  des  Bouts-RimeZy  The  Rout  cf  the  Bouts- 
Rimez.. 

I  muft  fubjoin  to  this  laft  kind  of  Wit  the  double 
Rhymes,  which  are  ufed  in  Doggerel  Poetry,  and  gene- 
rally applauded  by  ignorant  Readers.  If  the  Thought 
of  the  Couplet  in  fuchCompofitions  is  good,  the  Rhyme 
adds  little  to  it ;  and  if  bad,  it  w-ill  not  be  in  the  Power 
of  the  Rhyme  to  recommend  it.  I  am  afraid  that 
great  Numbers  of  thofe  who  admire  the  incomparable 
Hiidlbrasy  do  it  more  on  account  of  thefe  Doggerel 
Rhymes  than  of  the  Parts  that  really  deferve  Admira- 
tion.    I  am  fure  I  have  heard  the 


and 


Pulpity  Drum  Ecclejiajlick^ 

Was  beat  n/jith  Fiji  injiead  of  a  Stick, 


There  ^was  an  ancient  fage  Philofopher 
V/ho  had  rf«^  Alexander  Rofs  o^oer. 


more  frequently  quoted,  than  the  fineft  Pieces  of  Wit  in 
the  whole  Poem.  C 


1iurjd<^, 
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Ncn  equUem  fiudeo,  huJlatis  at  mi  hi  r.iigis 
Pagina  turgefcaty  dare  pondus  idoneafiono. 

Perf.  Sat.  5.  v.  19. 

'TVj  not  indeed  my  Talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  Trifles  J  or  tofwell  my  Page 
With  Wi  fid  and  Noife.  D  r  y  d  B  n, 

THERE  is  no  kind  of  falfe  Wit  which  has  been  fo 
recommended  by  the  Pradice  of  all  Ages,  as  that 
which  confuls  in  a  Jingle  of  Words,  and  is  com- 
prehended under  the  general  Name  of  Punning.  It  is  in- 
deed impoffible  to  kill  a  Weed,  which  the  Soil  has  a  na- 
tural Difpofition  to  produce.  The  Seeds  of  Punning  are 
in  the  Minds  of  all  Men,  and  tho'  they  may  be  fubdued 
by  Reafon,  Reflexion,  and  good  Senfe,  they  will  be  very 
apt  to  fhoot  up  in  the  greateft  Genius  that  is  not  broken 
and  cultivated  by  the  Rules  of  Art.  Imitation  is  natural 
to  us,  and  when  it  does  not  raife  'the  Mind  to  Poetry, 
Painting,  Mufick,  or  other  more  noble  Arts,  it  often 
breaks  out  in  Puns  and  Quibbles. 

ARISTOTLE,  in  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  his  Book, 
of  Rhetorick,  defcribes  two  or  three  kinds  of  Pun?, 
which  he  calls  Paragrams,  among  the  Beauties  of  good 
Writing,  and  produces  Inflances  of  them  out  of  fome  of 
the  greateft  Authors  in  the  Greek  Tongue.  Cicero  has 
fprinkled  feveral  of  his  Works  with  Puns,  and  in  has 
Book,  where  he  lays  down  the  Rules  of  Oratory,  quotes 
abundance  of  Sayings  as  Pieces  of  Wit,  which  alfo  upon 
Examination  prove  arrant  Puns.  But  the  Age  in  which 
the  Pun  chiefly  flouriflied,  was  the  Reign  of  King  James 
the  Firft.  That  learned  Monarch  was  himfelf  a  tole- 
rable Punfter,  and  made  very  few  Bifliops  or  Privy- 
Counfellors  that  had  not  fome  time  or  other  fignalized 
themfelves  by  a  Clinch,  or  a  Conundrum,  It  was  there- 
fore in  this  Age  that  the  Pun  appeared  with  Pomp  and 

L  3  Dignity, 
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Dignity.  It  had  before  been  admitted  into  merry 
Speeches  and  ludicrous  Comporitions,  but  was  now  de- 
livered with  great  Gravity  from  the  Pulpit,  or  pro- 
nounced in  the  mofl:  folemn  manner  at  the  Council- 
Table.  The  grcateft  Authors,  in  their  mofl  ferious 
Works,  made  frequent  ufe  of  Puns.  The  Sermons  of 
Bifhop  Andrenxis^  and  the  Tragedies  of  Shake/pear^  are 
•foJl  of  them.  The  Sinner  was  punned  into  Repentance 
by  the  former,  as  in  the  latter  nothing  is  more  ufual  than 
to  fee  a  Hero  weeping  and  qui-bbling  for  a  dozen  Lines 
together. 

I  muft  add  to  thefe  great  Authorities,  which  feem  to 
have  given  a  kind  of  Sanftion  to  this  Piece  of  falfe  Wit, 
that  all  the  Writers  of  Rhetorick  have  treated  of  Pun- 
ning with  very  great  Refpedl,  and  divided  the  feveral 
kinds  of  it  into  hard  Names,  that  are  reckoned  among 
the  Figures  of  Speech,  and  recommended  as  Ornaments 
in  Dikourfe.  I  remember  a  Country  Schoolmafter  of 
my  Acquaintance  told  me  once,  that  he  had  been  in 
Company  with  a  Gentleman  whom  he  looked  upon  to 
be  the  gxt2itt^  Paragrammatiji  among  the  Moderns. 
Upon  Inquiry,  I  found  my  learned  Friend  had  dined 
that  Day  v/ith  Mr.  S'vjari,  the  famous  Puniler  ;  and  de- 
firing  him  to  give  mt  fome  Account  of  Mr.  Siiafi''s 
Converfation,  he  told  me  that  he  generally  talked  in 
the  ParanG77iafiay  that  he  fometimes  gave  into  the  Vloce, 
but  that  in  his  humble  Opinion  he  Ihined  moft  in  the 
Antanaclaf,s. 

I  miuft  not  here  omit,  that  a  famous  Univeriity  ©f  this 
Land  was  formerly  very  much  infefted  with  Puns;  but 
whether  or  no  this  might  not  arife  from  the  Fens  and 
Marfhes  in  which  it '  v/as  fituated,  and  which  are  now 
drained,  Imuftleave  to  the  Determination  of  more  ikil- 
ful  Naturalifts. 

AFTER  this  fhort  Hiftory  of  Punning,  one  would 
wonder  how  it  fhould  be  fo  entirely  banifhed  out  of  the 
Learned  World  as  it  is  at  prefent,  efpecially  fmce  it  had 
found  a  Place  in  the  Writings  of  the  mofl  ancient  Po- 
lite Authors.  To  account  for  this  we  muft  confider, 
that  the  firft  Race  of  Authors,  who  were  the  great 
Heroes  in  Writing,  were  deftitute  of  all  Rules  and  Arts 
of  Criticifm  ;  and  for  that  Reafon,  though  they  excel 

Uter 
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later  Writers  in  Greatnefs  of  Genius,  they  fall  fhort  of 
them  in  Accuracy  and  Correiftnefs.  The  Moderns  cannot 
reach  their  Beauties,  but  can  avoid  their  Imperfections. 
When  the  World  was  furnilhed  with  thefe  Authors  of 
the  firll  Eminence,  there  grewup  another  Set  of  Writers, 
who  gained  themfelves  a  Reputation  by  the  Remarks 
which  they  made  on  the  Works  of  thofe  who  preceded 
them.  It  was  one  of  the  Employmerfts  of  thefe  Secon- 
dary Authors,  to  diftinguilh  the  f^veral  kinds  of  Wit  by 
Terms  of  Art,  and  to  confider  them  as  more  or  lefs  per- 
fet5l,  according  as  they  were  founded  in  Truth.    It  is  no 
wonder  therefore,  that  even  fuch  Authors  as  Ifocratesy 
Plato,  and  Cicero,  fhould  have  fuch  little  Blemilhes  as  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  Authrors  of  a  much  inferior  Cha-* 
rader,  who  have  written  -fmce  thofe  feveralBlemifhes 
were  difcovered.     I  do  not  find  that  there  v^as  a  proper 
Separation  made  between  Puns  and  true  Wit  by  any  of 
the  Ancient  Authors,  except  ^intUian  and  Longlmis^ 
But  when  this  Diftindlion  was  once  fettled,  it  was  very 
natural  for  all  P^/Ien  of  Senfe  to  agree  in  it.     As  for  tha 
Revival  of  this  falfeWit,  it  happened  about  the  time  of  the 
Revival  of  Letters ;  but  as  foon  as  it  was  once  deteded, 
it  immediately  vaniihed  and  difappeared.    At  the  fama 
time  there  is  no  queftion,  but  as  it  has  funk  in  one  Age 
androfe  in  another,  it  will  again  recover  itfelf  in  fonie 
diflant  Period  of  Time,  as  Pedantry  and  Ignorance  (hall 
prevail  upon  Wit  and  Senfe.     And,  to  fpeak  the  Truth, 
I  do  very  much  apprehend,  by  fome  of  the  lail  Winter's 
Produdions,  v/nich  had  their  Sets  of  Admirers,  that  our 
Poflerity  v/ill  in  a  few  Years  degenerate  into  a  Race  of 
Punlters :  At  leaft,  a  Man  may  be  very  excufable  for  any 
Apprehenfions  of  this  kind,  thathasfeen  /^frc/?7V/{'j  handed 
about  the  Town  with  great  Secrecy  and  Applaufe  ;  to 
which  I  muft  alfo  add  a  little  Epigram  called  the  Witches 
Prayer,  that  fell  into  Verfe  when  it  was  read  either  back-* 
ward  or  forward,  excepting  only  that  it  Curfed  one  way 
and  BlefTed  the  other.  When  one  fees  there  are  adually 
fuch  Pains-takers  among  our  Britijl:;  Wits,  who  can  tell 
what  it  may  end  in  ?  If  we  muft  Lafh  one  another,  let  it 
be  with  the  manly  Strokes  of  Wit  and  Satire  ;  for  I  am 
of  the  old  Philofopher's  Opinion,  That  if  I  muft  fuffer 
from  one  or  the  other,  I  would  rather  it  fhould  be  from 
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the  Paw  of  a  Lion,  than  the  Hoof  of  an  Afs.  I  do  not 
fpeak  this  out  of  any  Spirit  of  Party.  There  is  a  moft 
crying  Dulnefs  on  both  Sides.  I  have  {QtnTory j4crcj?tch 
and  Whig  Jnagrams^  and  do  not  quarrel  with  either  of 
them,  becaufe  they  2iXt  Whigs  oiToriei,  but  becaufe  they 
are  Anagrami  and  Acnjiicks. 

S  U  T  ta  return  to  Punning.  Having  purfued  the  Hi- 
Aoi-y  of  a  Pun,  from  ks  Original  to  its  Downfal,  I  fhall 
here  define  k  to  be  a  Conceit  arifing  fromthe  ufe  of  two 
Words  that  agree  in  the  Sound,  but  differ  in  the  Senfe. 
The  only  way  therefore  to  try  a  Piece  of  Wit,  is  \.q  trans- 
late it  intO'  a  different  Language  :  If  it  bears  the  Tell, 
you  may  pronounce  it  true  -,  but  if  it  vanilhes  in  the  Ex- 
periment you  may  conclude  it  to  have  been  a  Pun.  In 
ihort,  one  may  fay  of  a  Pun,  as  the  Countryman  defcribed 
his  Nightingale,  that  it  is  ^vcx iff  praterea nihil,  a  Sound, 
and  nothing  but  a  Sound.  On  the  contrary,  one  may  re* 
prefent  true  Wit  by  the  Defcription  which  Arijlejietus 
makes  cf  a  fine  Woman ;  when  Ihe  is  drejfed  fhe  is  Beau- 
tiful, when  fhe  is  undrejfed  fhe  is  Beautiful ;  or  as  Mercerus 
has  tranflated  it  more  Emphatically,  Indtdtur ,  fcrmcfa  e^t 
Erxuitur,  ipfafcrma  efi,.  C 
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Scrilendi  re^e  fafere  ejl  k^  principium  iff  fens. 

Hor.  Aps  Pott.  V,  305. 

So  mid  Judgment  is.  the  Ground  ofnxriting  nxell, 

Roscommon. 

R.  Locke  has  an  admirable  Reflexion  upon  the 
Difference  of  W^it  and  Judgment,  whereby  he 
endeavours  to  fhew  theReafon  why  they  are  not 
always  the  Talents  of  .the  fame  Perfon.  His  Words  are 
as  follow  :  And  hence,  perhaps,  may  he  gii'en  feme  Rfajon 
of  that  common  Obfervatioyi,  'That  Men  nvho  ha've  a  greet 
deal  of  Wit  and  prompt  Memories  ^  hai'e  not  alnxays  the 
cleareji  Judgment,  or  deepef  Reafon.  For  Wit  lying  mo^ 
in  the  Afeoiblage  of  Ideas,  and  putting  thcfe  together  ^^K-tth 

.   ^i chefs 
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^icknefs  andVariety,  ^wherein  can  he  fovjid  any  Refemblance 
or  Congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  plcafant  Figures  and  agreea- 
ble VtfafTS  in  the  Fancy  ;  Judgment^  on  the  contrary ^  lies 
quite  en  the  other  Side,  in  feparating  carefully  one  from  ano- 
ther. Ideas  ^Lvherein  can  be  found  the  leaf  Difference,  thereby 
to  n'void  being  mifled  by  Similitude,  and  by  Affinity  to  take 
one  thing  for  another.  This  is  a  nxay  of  proceeding  quite  con- 
trary to  Metaphor  and  Allufion  ;  nvhereiny  for  the  mojl  part, 
lies  that  Entertainment  afid  Pleafantry  of  Wit  i^vhich  frihes 
fo  li'vely  on  the  Fancy,  and  is  therefore  fo  acceptable  to  all 
People. 

THIS  is,  I  think,  the  beft  and  moH  Philofophical' 
Account  that  I  have  ever  met  with  of  Wit,  which  gene- 
rally, though  not  always,  confifts  in  fuch  a  Refemblance 
and  Congruity  of  Ideas  as  this  Author  mentions.  I  fhall 
only  add  to  it,  by  way  of  Explanation,  That  every  Re- 
femblance of  Ideas  is  not  that  which  we  call  Wit,  unlefs 
ijt  be  fuch  an  one  that  gives  Delight  and  Surprife  to  the 
Reader :  Thefe  two  Properties  feem  effential  to  AVit,  more 
particularly  the  laft  of  them.  In  order  therefore  that  the 
Refemblance  in  the  Ideas  be  Wit,  it  isnecelTary  that  the 
Ideas  fhould  not  lie  too  near  one  another  in  the  Nature 
of  things ;  for  where  the  Likenefs  is  obvious,  it  gives  no> 
Surprife.  To  compare  one  Man's  Singing  to  that  of  ano- 
ther, or  to  represent  the  Whitenefs  of  any  Objedl  by 
that  of  Milk  and  Snow,  or  the  Variety  of  its  Colours  by 
thofe  of  the  Rainbow,  cannot  be  called  Wit,  uijlefs  be- 
fides  this  obvious  R.efemblance,  there  be  fome  further 
Co.ngruity  difcovered  in  the  two  Ideas  that  is  capable  oF 
giving  the  Reader  fome  Surprife.  Thus  when  a  Poet  tells 
us,  the  Bofom  of  his  Miftrefs  is  as  white  as  Snow,  there 
is  no  Wit  in  the  Comparifonj  but  when  he  adds,  with  a 
5igh,  that  it  is  as.  cold  too,  it. then  grows  into  Wit.  Every 
Reader's  Memory   may  fupply  him  with  innumerable 
Inftances  of  the  fame  Nature.   For  this  Reafon,  the  Sir. 
militudes  in  Heroic  Poets,   who  endeavour  rather  to  fdl 
the  Mind  with  great  Conceptions,  than  to  divert  it  with 
fuch  us  are  new.  and  furprifing,  have  feldcm  any  thing 
in  them  that  can  be  called  Wit.  Mr  Locked  Account  of 
Wit,  with  this  fhort  Explanation,  comprehends  moil  of 
the  Species  of  Wit,  as  Metaphors,  Similitudes,  Allegories^ 
Enigmas,  Mottoes,  Parables,  Fables,  Prjeams,  Vifions, 

L  5  Dramatick, 
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Dramatick  Writings,  Burlelk,  and  all  the  Methods  of 
Allufion:  As  there  are  many  other  Pieces  of  Wit,  (how 
remote  foever  they  may  appear  at  firft  fight,  from  the 
foregoing  Defcription)  which  upon  Examination  will  be 
found  to  agree  with  it. 

A  S  true  H^it  generally  confifts  in  this  Refemblance  and 
Congruity  of  Ideas,  falfe  Wit  chiefly  confifts  in  the  Re- 
femblance and  Congruity  fometimes  of  fingle  Letters,  as 
in  Anagrams,  Chronograms,  Lipograms,  and  Acrofticks : 
Sometimes  of  Syllables,  as  in  Echos  and  Doggerel 
Rhymes  :  Sometimes  of  Words,  as  in  Puns  and  Quib- 
bles ;  and  fometimes  of  whole  Sentences  or  Poems,  caft 
into  the  Figures  of  Bggs,  Axes^  or  Altars:  Nay,  fome 
carry  the  Notion  of  Wit  fo  far,  as  to  afcribe  it  even  to 
external  Mimickry^  and  to  look  upon  a  Man  as  an  inge- 
nious Perfon,  that  can  refemble  the  Tone,  Pofture,  or 
Face  of  another. 

A  S  true  Wit  confifts  in  the  Refemblance  of  Ideas,  and 
falfe  Wit  in  the  Refemblance  of  Words,  according  to  the 
foregoing  Inftances;  there  is  another  kind  of  Witwhich 
confifts  partly  in  the  Refemblance  of  Ideas,  and  partly  in 
the  Refemblance  of  Words,  which  for  Diftindion  Sake 
I  fhall  call  niixt  Wit.  This  kind  of  V/it  is  that  which 
abounds  in  Convley,  more  than  in  any  Author  that  ever 
wrote.  Mr.  Waller  has  likewife  a  great  deal  of  it, 
Mr.  Dryde^i  is  very  fparing  in  it.  Milton  had  a  Genius 
much  above  it.  Spnfer  is  in  the  fame  Clafs  with  Milton, 
The  Italians,  even  in  their  Epick  Peetry,  are  full  of  it. 
lAond^ur  Boileauy  who  formed  himfelf  upon  the  Ancient 
Poets,  has  every  where  rejected  it  v/ith  Scorn.  If  we 
look  after  mixt  Wit  among  the  Greek  Writers,  we  fhall 
find  it  no  where  but  in  the  Epigrammatifts.  There  are 
indeed  fome  Strokes  of  it  in  the  little  Poem  afcribed  to 
Mufrus,  which  by  that,  as  well  as  many  other  Marks, 
betrays  itfelf  to  be  a  modern  Compofition.  If  we  look 
into  the  Latin  Writers,  we  find  none  of  this  mixt  Wit 
in  Virgil,  Lucretius,  or  Catullus  ;  very  little  in  Horace, 
but  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Oo^/V,  and  fcarce  any  thing  elfe 
in  Martial. 

O  U  T  of  the  innumerable  Franches  of  mixt  Wit,  I 
fhall  choofe  one  Inftance  which  may  be  met  with  in  all 
the  Writers  cf  this  Clafs.     The  PalTion  of  Love  in  its 
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Nature  has   been  thought  to  refemble  Fire  ;  for  which 
Reafon  the  Words  Fire  and  Flame  are  made  ufe  of  to 
fignify  Love.    The  witty  Poets  therefore  have  taken  an 
Advantage  from  the  doubtful  Meaning  of  the  Word  Fire, 
to  make  an  infinite  Number  of  Witticifms.     Cowc/ey  ob- 
ferving  the  cold  Regard  of  his  Miftrefs's  Eyes,  and  at 
the  fame  time  their  Power  of  producing  Love  in  him, 
confiders  them  as  Burning-glafles  made  of  Ice;  and  find- 
ing himfelf  able  to  live  in  the  greatefl  Extremities  of  Love, 
concludes  the  Torrid  Zone  to  be  habitable.    When  his 
IVliftrefs  has  read  his  Letter  written  in  Juice  of  Lirnon 
by  holding  it  to  the  Fire,  hedefires  her  to  read  it  over  a 
fecond  time  by  Love's  Flames.     When  fhe  weeps,  he 
wifhes  it  were  inward  Heat,  thatdiftilled  thofe  Drops  from 
the  Limbeck.  When  (he  is  abfent  he  is  beyond  eighty, 
that  is,  thirty  Degrees  nearer  the  Pole  than  when  Ihe  is 
with  him.    His  ambitious  Love  is  a  Fire  that  naturally 
mounts  upwards;  his  happy  Love  is  the  Beams  of  Hea- 
ven, and  his  unhappy  Love  Flames  of  Hell.  When  it  does 
not  let  him  fleep,  it  is  a  Flame  that  fends  up  no  Smoke ; 
when  it  is  oppofed  by  Counfel  and  Advice,  it  is  a  Fire 
that  rages  the  more  by  theWinds  blov.'ing  upon  it.  Upon 
the  dying  of  a  Tree  in  which  he  had  cut  his  Loves,  he 
obferves  that  his  written  Flames  had  burnt  up  and  wi- 
thered the  Tree.  When  he  refolves  to  give  over  his  Paf- 
lion,  he  tells  us  that  one  burnt  like  him  for  ever  dreads 
the  Fire.  His  Heart  is  an  ALtna,  that  inftead  of  Vulca7i\ 
Shop  inclofes  Cupid\  Forge  in  it.    His  endeavouring  to 
drown  his  Love  in  Wine,  is  throwing  Oil  upon  the  Fire. 
He  would  infmuate  to  his  Miitrefs,  that  the  Fire  of  Love, 
.like  that  of  the  Sun  (which  produces  fo   many  living 
Creatures)  Ihould  not  only  warm  but  beget.     Love  in 
another  Place  cooks  Pleafure  at  his  Fire.  Sometimes  the 
Poet's  Heart  is  frozen  in  every  Breaft,  and  fometimes 
fcorched  in  every  Eye.     Sometimes  he  is  drowned  in 
Tears  and  burnt  in  Love,  like  a  Ship  fet  on  Fire  \r\  the 
Middle  of  the  Sea. 

THE  Reader  may  obferve  in  every  one  of  thefe  In- 
fiances,  that  the  Poet  mixes  the  Qualities  of  Fire  with 
thofe  of  Love  ;  and  in  the  fame  Sentence  fpeaking  of  it 
both  as  a  Pafiion  and  as  real  Fire,  furprifes  the  Reader 
wi^  thofe  feeming  Refi^mblances  or  Contradii^ions  that 

make 
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make  up  all  the  Wit  in  this  kind  of  Writing.  MixtWif 
therefore  is  a  Compofition  of  Pun  and  true  Wit,,  and  is 
more  or  lefs  perfect  as  the  Refemblance  lies  in  the  Ideas 
or  in  the  Words :  Its  Foundations  are  laid  partly  in 
Falfhood  and  partly  in  Truth ;  Reafon  puts  in  her  Claim 
for  one  Half  of  it,  and  Extravagance  for  the  other. 
The  only  Province  therefore  for  this  kind  of  Wit,  is 
Epigram,  or  thofe  little  occafional  Poems  that  in  their 
own  Nature  are  nothing  elfe  but  a  Tiffue  of  Epigrams* 
I  cannot  conclude  this  Head  q^  mixt  Wit,  without  own- 
ing that  the  admirable  Poet  out  of  whom  I  have  taken 
the  Examples  of  it,  had  as  much  true  Wit  as  any  Author 
that  ever  writ ;  and  indeed  all  other  Talents  of  an  ex- 
traordinary Genius. 

IT  may  be  expelled,  fmce  I  am  upon  this  Subjeft, 
that  I  fhould  take  notice  of  Mr.  Drydenh  Definition  of 
Wit;  which,  with  all  the  Deference  that  is  due  to  the 
Judgment  of  fo  great  a  Man,  is  not  fo  properly  a  Defi- 
nition of  Wit,  as  of  good  Writing  in  general.  Wit,  as 
he  defines  it,  is  *  a  Propriety  of  Words  and  Thoughts 
*  adapted  to  the  Subjed.'  If  this  be.  a  true  Definition  of 
Wit,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  Euclid  was  the  greateft  Wit 
that  ever  fet  Pen  to  Paper :  It  is  certain  that  never  was- 
a  greater  Propriety  of  Words  and  Thoughts  adapted 
to  the  Subje6l,  than  what  that  Author  has  made  ufe  of 
in  his  Elements.  I  Ihall  only  appeal  to  my  Reader, 
if  this  Definition  agrees  with  any  Notion  he  has  of  Wit :. 
If  it  be  a  true  «ne,  I  am  fure  Mr.  Bryden  was  not  only 
a.  better  Poet,  but  a  greater  Wit  than  Mr.  Goavley ;  and. 
FirgU  a  much  more  facetious  Man  than  either  Ovidoi^ 
McriiaL 

BOU HOURS,  whom  I  look  upon  to  be  the  moil 
penetrating  of  all  the  French  Criticks,  has  taken  pains  to. 
fhew,  that  it  is  impofiible  for  arty  Thought  to  be  beauti- 
ful which  is  not  juft,  and  has  not  its  Foundation  in  the 
Nature  of  Things :  That  the  Bafis  of  all  Wit  is  Truth; 
and  that  no  Thought  can  be  valuable,  of  which  good 
Senfe  is  not  the  Ground-work.  Boileau  has  endeavoured 
to  inculcate  the  fame  Notion  in  feveral  Parts  of  his  Writ- 
ings, both  in  Profe  and  Y^iQ.  This  is  that  natural  Way 
of  Writing,  that  beautiful  Simplicity,  which  we  fo  much 
admire  in  the  Compofitions  of  the  Ancients;  and  which 

no 
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no  Body  deviates  from,  but  thofe  who  want  Strength  of 
Genius  to  make  a  Thought  fhine  in  its  own  natural 
Beauties.  Poets  who  want  this  Strength  of  Genius  to 
give  that  Majeftick  Simplicity  to  Nature,  which  we  fo 
much  admire  in  the  Works  of  the  Ancients,  are  forced 
to  hunt  after  foreign  Ornaments,  and  not  to  let  any 
Piece  of  Wit  of  what  kind  foever  cfcape  them.  1  look 
upon  thcfe  Writers  as  Goths  in  Poetry,  who,  like  thofc 
in  Architedlure,  not  being  able  to  come  up  to  the  beau- 
tiful Simplicity  of  the  old  Greeks  zndi  Romans,  have  en» 
deavoured  to  fupply  its  Place  with  all  the  Extravagancies 
of  an  irregular  Fancy.  Mr.  Dryden  makes  a  very  handfom 
Obfervation,  on  O'vid's  writing  a  Letter  from  D/do  to 
jEneas,  in  the  following  Words.  *  O'vid  (fays  he,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Firgits  Fiftion  oi  Dido  and  uEneas,)   *  takes  it  up 

*  after  him,  even  in  the  fame  Age,  and  makes  an  Anci- 

*  ent  Heroine  of  VirgiP^  new-created  Dido  ;  didates  a 

*  Letter  for  her  juft  before  her  Death  to  the  ungrateful 

*  Fugitive  ;  and  very  unluckily  for  himfelf,  is  for  mea- 

*  furing  a  Sword  with  a  Man  fo  much  fuperior  in  Force 

*  to  him  on  the  fame  Subject.    I  think  I  may  be  Judge 

*  of  this,  becaufe  I  have  tranflated  both.    The  famous 

*  Author  of  the  Art  of  Love  has  nothing  of  his  own  ; 

*  he  borrows  all  from  a  greater  Mafter  in  his  own  Pro- 

*  feffion,  and,  which  is  worfe,  improves  nothing  which 

*  he  finds :  Nature  fails  him,  and  being  forced  to  his  old 

*  Shift,  he  has  Recourfe  to  Witticifm.     This  paffes  in= 

*  deed,  with  his  foft  Admirers,  and  gives  him.the  Prefe- 
*■  rence  to  Firgilm  their  Efteemv 

WERE  not  I  fupported  by  fo  great  an  Authority  as 
that  of  Mr.  Dryden,  I  Ihould  not  venture  to  obferve.  That 
the  Tafteof  moft  of  our  EngliJhYotX.%,  as  well  as  Readersj 
is  extremely  Gothick.  He  quotes  Monlieur  Segrais  for  a 
threefold  Diftindlion  of  the  Readers  of  Poetry  :  In  the 
ftrft  of  which  he  comprehends  the  Rabble  of  Readers, 
whom  he  does  not  treat  ,as  fuch  with  regard  to  their 
Quality,  but  to  their  Numbers  and  the  Coarfenefs  of 
their  Talle,     His  Words  are  as  follow :  '  Segrais  has 

*  diftinguiflied  the  Readers  of  Poetry,  according  to  their 

*  Capacity  of  judging,  into  three  Claffes.  [He  might 
have  faid  the  fame  of  Writers  too,  if  he  had  pleafed.] 

*  In  the  loweft  Form  he  places  thofe  whom  he  calls  Les 

Fetits 
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*  Petits  Efprits,  fuch  things  as  are  our  Upper-Gallery 

*  Audience  in  a  Play-houfe  ;  who  like  nothing  but  the 

*  Hufk  and  Rind  of  Wit,  prefer  a  Quibble,  a  Conceit, 

*  an  Epigram,  before  folid  Senfe  and  elegant  ExprelTion  : 

*  Thefe  are  Mob  Readers.   If  Virgil  and  Martial  flood 

*  for  Parliament-Men,  we  know  already  who  would 

*  carry  it.     But  though  they  make  the  greateft  Appea- 

*  ranee  in  the  Field,  and  cry  the  loudeft,   the  beft  on't 

*  is  they  are  but  a  fort  of  French  Huguenots,   or  Dutch 
'  Boors,  brought  over  in  Herds,  but  not  Naturalized  ; 

*  who  have  not  Lands  of  two  Pounds  per  Annum  in  Far- 

*  najfus,  and  therefore  are  not  privileged  to  poll.  Their 

*  Authors  are  of  the  fame  Level,  fit  to  reprefent  them 

*  on  a  Mountebank's  Stage,  or  to  be  Mafters  of  the 

*  Ceremonies  in  a  Bear-garden  :  Yet  thefe  are  th-ey  who 

*  have  the  moft  Admirers.     But  it  often  happens,  to 

*  their  Mortification,    that  as  their  Readers   improve 

*  their  Stock  of  Senfe,    (as  they  may  by  reading  better 

*  Books,  and  by  Converfation  with  Men  of  Judgment) 

*  they  foon  forfake  them. 

I  muft  not  difmifs  this  Subject  without  obferving,  that 
as  Mr.  Locke  in  the  PaiTage  above-mentioned  has  difco- 
vered  the  moft  fruitful  Source  of  Wit,  fo  there  is  another 
cf  a  quite  contrary  Nature  to  it,  which  does  likewife 
branch  itfelf  out  into  feveral  kinds.  For  not  only  the 
Kefemblance,  but  the  Oppofttion  of  Ideas,  does  very  often 
produce  Wit ;  as  I  could  fhew  in  feveral  little  Points, 
Turns  and  Antithefes,  that  I  may  poiiibly  enlarge  upon 
in  fome  future  Speculation.  C 


SattirJay, 
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Humana  capiti  cernjicem  piSior  equinam 

J  linger  e  fi  'velit^  is'  'v  arias  indue  ere  plumas^ 

Undique  collatis  menihrisy  ut  turpiter  atru?n 

Dejtnat  in  pifcem  midier  Jbrmofa  fuperne  : 

Spe^atum  admijfi  rifum  teneatis  amid  ? 

Credite,   Pi/ones,  ijii  tahules  fore  librum 

Perjimilem,  cujus,  <velut  cegri  f omnia,  ijan^e 

Finguntur /pedes Hor.  Ars  Poet.  V.  !♦ 

If  in  a  Figure,  Pifo,  you ^ou  d fee 

A  handfom  Woman  nvith  a  Fif?s  Tail^ 

Or  a  Mans  Head  upon  a  Horfe^s  Neck, 

Or  Limbs  of  Beajis,  of  the  mojl  different  kinds, 

Cai'erd  'with  Feathers  of  all  forts  of  Birds  j 

TVoudycu  not  laugh,   and  think  the  Painter  mad? 

Truf  me  that  Book  is  as  ridiculous, 

Whofe  incoherent  Style,  like  fick  Mens  Dreams, 

Fa7'ies  all  Shapes,  and  mixes  all  Extremes. 

Ro  S  COM  MO  N, 

IT  is  very  hard  for  the  Mind  to  difengage  itfelf  from 
a  Subjed  in  which  it  has  been  long  employed.  The 
Thoughts  will  be  rifing  of  themfelves  from  time  to 
time,  tho'  we  give  them  no  Encouragement ;    as  the 
Toflings  and  Fluftuations  of  the  Sea  continue  feveral 
Hours  after  the  Winds  are  laid. 

IT  is  to  this  that  I  impute  my  laft  Night's  Dream  or 
Viiion,  which  formed  into  one  continued  Allegory  the 
feveral  Schemes  of  Wit,  whether  Falfe,  Mixed,  or 
True,  that  have  been  the  Subject  of  my  late  Papers. 

M  E  T  H  O  U  G  H  T  I  was  tranfported  into  a  Coun- 
try that  was  filled  with  Prodigies  and  Enchantments, 
governed  by  the  Goddefs  ofpALsHOOD,  and  intided 
^he  Region  of  falfe  Wit.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Fields, 
the  Woods,  and  the  Pivers,  that  appeared  natural.  Seve- 
ral of  the  Trees  bloHomed  in  Leiif-Gold,  fomc  of  tliem 
produced  Bone-Lace,  and  fome  of  th^m  precious  Stoaes. 

The 
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The  Fountains  bubbled  in  an  Opera  Tune,  and  were  filled 
with  Stags,  Wild-Boars,  and  Mermaids,  that  lived  among 
the  Waters  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  Dolphins  and  feveral 
kinds  of  Fifh  played  upon  the  Banks  or  took  their  Paftinie 
in  the  Meadows.  The  Birds  had  many  of  them  golden 
iBeaks,  and  human  Voices.  The  Flowers  perfumed  the 
Air  with  Smells  of  Incenfe,  Amber-greafe,  and  Pulvil- 
lio's ;  and  were  fo  interwoven  with  one  another,  that 
they  grew  up  in  Pieces  of  Embroidery.  The  Winds 
were  filled  with  Sighs  and  MeiTages  of  diftant  Lovers. 
As  I  was  walking  to  and  fro  in  this  enchanted  Wilder- 
nefs,  I  could  not  forbear  breaking  out  into  Soliloquies 
upon  the  feveral  Wonders  which  lay  before  me,  when 
to  my  great  Surprife,  I  found  there  were  artificial  Echos 
in  every  Walk,  that  by  Repetitions  of  certain  Words 
which  I  fpoke,  agreed  with  me,  or  contradi^ed  me, 
in  every  thing  I  faid.  In  the  midft  of  my  Converfation 
with  thefe  invifible  Companions,  I  discovered  in  the 
Centre  of  a  very  dark  Grove  a  monftrous  Fabrick  built 
after  the  Gothick  manner,  and  covered  with  innume- 
rable Devices  in  that  barbarous  kind  of  Sculpture.  I 
immediately  went  up  to  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  kind 
of  Heathen  Temple  confecrated  to  the  God  of  Dnhefs, 
Upon  my  Entrance  I  faw  the  Deity  of  the  Place  drefTed 
in  the  Habit  of  a  Monk,  with  a  Book  in  one  Hand  and 
a  Rattle  in  the  other.  Upon  his  right  Hand  was  h- 
dufiry^  with  a  Lamp  burning  before  her ;  and  on  his 
left  Capriccy  with  a  Monkey  fitting  on  her  Shoulder. 
Before  his  Feet  there  flood  an  Jltar  of  a  very  odd  Make,, 
which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  fhaped  in  that  man- 
ner to  comply  with  the  Inscription  that  furrounded  it. 
Upon  the  Altar  there  lay  feveral  Offerings  of  Jxes, 
WingSy  and  EggSy  cut  in  Paper,  and  infcribed  with 
Verfes..  The  Temple  was  filled  with  Votaries,  who  ap- 
plied themfelves  to  different  Diverfions,.as  their  Fancies 
direded  them.  In  one  part  of  it  I  faw  a  Regiment  of 
Anagi-ams^  who  were  continually  in  motion,  turning  to 
the  Right  or  to  the  Left,  facing  about,  doubling  their 
Ranks,  fhifting  their  Stations,  and  throwing  themfelves 
into  all  the  Figures,  and  Counter-marches  of  the  moii 
changeable  and  perplexed  Exercife. 

NOT 
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N  O  T  far  from  thefe  was  a  Body  of  AcrofiUks,  made 
up  of  very  difproportioned  Perfons.  It  was  difpofed  into' 
three  Columns,  the  Officers  planting  themfelves  in  a  Line 
on  the  left  Hand  of  each  Column.  The  Officers  were  all 
of  them  at  leaft  Six  Foot  high,  and  made  three  Rows  of 
very  proper  Men  ;  but  the  Common  Soldiers,  who  filled 
up  the  Spaces  between  the  Officers,  were  fuch  Dwarfs, 
Cripples,  and  S  carecrows,  that  one  could  hardly  look  upon 
them  without  laughing.  There  were  behind  the  Acrojikks 
two  or  three  Files  of  Chronograms,  which  differed  only 
from  the  former,  as  their  Officers  were  equipped  (like  the 
Figure  of  Time)  with  an  Hour-glafs  in  one  Hand,  and 
a  Scythe  in  the  other,  and  took  their  Polls  promifcuoully 
among  the  private  Men  whom  they  commanded. 

I N  the  Body  of  the  Temple,  and  before  the  very  Face 
of  the  Deity,  methought  I  faw  the  Phantom  of  Trjphio-^ 
dorus  the  Lipogrammatijl y  engaged  in  a  Ball  with  four 
and  twenty  Perfons,  whopurfued  him  by  Turns  thro'  all 
the  Intricacies  and  Labyrinths  of  a  Country  Dance,. 
without  being  able  to  overtake  him. 

OBSERVING  feveral  to  be  very  bufy  at  the 
Weftern  End  of  the  Temple,  I  inquired  into  what  they 
were  doing,  and  found  there  was  in  that  Quarter  the 
great  Magazine  o^  Rebus's,  Thefe  were  feveral  Things  of 
the  moft  oifFerent  Natures  tied  up  in  Bundles,  and  thrown 
upon  one  another  in  heaps  like  Faggots.  You  might  be- 
hold an  Anchor,  a  Night-rail,  and  a  Hobby-horfe  bound 
up  together.  One  of  the  Workmen  feeing  me  very  much 
farprifed,  told  me,  there  was  an  infinite  deal  of  Wit  in. 
feveral  of  thofe  Bundles^and  that  he  would  explain  them 
to  me  if  I  pleafed  ;  I  thanked  him  for  his  Civility,  but 
told  him  I  was  in  very  great  hafte  at  that  time.  As  I 
was  going  out  of  the  Temple,  I  obferved  in  one  Corner 
of  ic  a  Clufter  of  Men  and  Women  laughing  very  hear- 
tily, and  diverting  themfelves  at  a  Game  of  Crambo.  I 
heard  feveral  Double  Rhymes  as  I  paffed  by  them,  which, 
raifed  a  great  deal  of  Mirth. 

N  O  T  far  from  thefe  was  another  Set  of  merry  People 
engaged  at  a  Dive^fion,  in  which  the  whole  Jell  was 
to  miftake  one  Perfon  for  another.  To  give  Occafion  for 
thefe  ludicrous  Millakes,  they  were  divided  into  Pairs, 
every  Pair  being  covered  from  Head  to  Foot  with  the 

famei 
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fame  kind  of  Drefs,  though  perhaps  there  was  nottheleaft 
Refemblance  in  their  Faces.  By  this  means  an  old  Man 
was  frmetimes  miftaken  for  a  Boy,  a  Woman  for  a  Man, 
find  a  Black-a-moor  for  an  Eurcrpemt,  which  very  often 
produced  great  Peals  of  Laughter,  Thcfe  I  gueiled  to  be 
a  Party  cf  Puns.     But  being  very  defirous  to  get  out  of 
this  World  of  Magick,  which  had  almoft  turned  my  Brain, 
I  left  the  Temple,  and  crofled  over  the  Fields  that  lay 
about  it  with  all  the  Speed  I  could  make.  I  was  not  gone 
far  before  I  heard  the  Sound  of  Trumpets  and  Alarms, 
which  feemed  to  proclaim  the  March  of  an  Enemy ;  and, 
as  I  afterwards  found,  was  in  reality  what  I  apprehended 
if.     There  appeared  at  a  great  Diiiance  a  very  fhining 
Light,  and,  in  the  midflof  it,  a  Perfon  of  a  moft  beautiful 
Afpeft ;  her  Name  was  Truth.  On  her  right  Hand 
there  marched  a- Male  Deity,  who  bore  feveral  Quivers 
onhis  Shoulders,  and  grafped  feveral  Arrows  inhis  Har.d. 
His  Name  was  Wit,  The  Approach  of  thefetvvo'Enemies 
filled  all  the  Territores  of  Falfe  Wit  with  an  unfpeakable 
Conftetnation,  infomuch  that  the  Gcddefs  cf  thofe  Re- 
gions appeared  in  Peribn  upon  her  Frontiers,  with  the 
leveral  inferior  Deities,  and  the  different  Bodies  of  Forces 
which  I  had  before  feen  in  the  Tem.ple,  who  were  now 
drawn  up  in  Array,  and  prepared  to  give  their  Foes  a 
warm  Reception.  As  the  March  of  the  Enemy  was  very 
flow,  it  gave  time  to  the  feveral  Inhabitants  who  bordered 
upon  the  Regions  ofpALSHOODto  draw  their  Forces 
into  a  Body,  with  a  Def  gn  to  Hand  upon  their  Guard 
as  Neuters,  and  attend  the  LTue  of  the  Com.bat. 

I  muft  here  inform  my  Reader,  that  the  Frontiers  of 
the  Enchanted  Region,  which  I  have  before  defcribed, 
were  inhabited  by  the  Species  of  M  i  x  e  d  W  i  t,  who 
made  a  very  odd  Appearance  when  they  were  muftered 
together  in 'an  Army.  There  were  Men  whofe  Bodies 
were  Iluck  full  of  Darts,  and  Women  whofe  Eyes  were 
Burning-glafTes  :  Men  that  had  Hearts  of  Fire,  and 
Women  that  had  Breafts  of  Snow.  It  would  be  endlefs 
to  defcribe  feveral  Monfters  of  the  like  Nature,  that 
compofed  this  great  Army  ;  which  immediately  fell 
afunder  and  divided  itfelf  into  two  Parts,  the  one  half 
throwing  themfelves  behind  the  Banners  of  T  r  u  t  n, 

and  the  others  behind  thofe  ofpALSHOOD. 
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THE  Goddefs  of  F  a  l  s  ho  o  d  was  of  a  Gigantick 
Stature,  and  advanced  ibme  Races  before  the  Front  of  her 
7\rmy ;  but  as  the  dazzling  Light,  which  flowed  from 
Truth,  began  to  ihine  upon  her,  (he  faded  infenfibly  ; 
infomuch  that  in  a  little  Space  fhe  looked  rather  like  an 
huge  Phantom,  than  a  real  Subftance.  At  length,  as  the 
Goddefs  of  T  R  u  T  H  approached  ftill  nearer  to  her,  flie 
fell  away  intirely,  and  vanifhed  amidft  the  Brightnefs 
of  her  Prefence  ;  fo  that  there  did  not  remain  the  leaft 
Trace  or  Impreflion  of  her  Figure  in  the  Place  where 
/he  had  been  feen. 

A  S  at  the  rifmg  of  the  Sun  the  Conflellations  grow 
thin,  and  the   Stars  go  out  one  after  another,  till  the 
whole  Hemifphereis  excinguilhed  ;  fuchwas  thevani-ftiing. 
of  the  Goddefs  :  And  not  only  of  the  Goddefs  herfelf, 
but  of  the  whole  Army  that  attended  her,  which  fympa- 
thized  with  their  Leader,  and  fllrunk  into  Nothing,  in 
proportion  as  the  Goddefs  difappeared.  At  the  fam^  time 
the  whole  Temple  funk,  the  Fifh  betook  themfclves  to 
the  Streams,  and  the  wild  Beafts  to  the  Woods,  the  Foun- 
tains recovered  their  Murmurs,  the  Birds  their  Voices, 
the  Trees  their  Leaves,  the  Flowers  their  Scents,  and 
the  whole  Face  of  Nature  its  true  and  genuine  Ap- 
pearance. Tho'  I  Itill  continued  afleep,  I  fancied  myieif 
as  it  were  awakened  out  of  a  Dream,  when  I  faw  this 
Re;j;Ion  of  Prodigies  reftored  to  Woods  and  Rivers, 
Fields  and  Meadows. 

UPON  the  Removal  of  that  wild  Scene  of  Wonders, 
which  had  very  much  difturbed  my  Imagination,  I  took 
a  full  Surv^ey  of  the  Perfons  of  W  i  t  and  Truth;  for 
indeed  it  was  impoflible  to  look  upon  the  iirft,  without 
feeing  the  other  at  the  fame  time.  There  was  behind 
them  a  flrong  and  compact  Body  of  Figures.  The  Ge- 
nius oi  Heroic  Poetry  appeared  with  a  Sword  in  her  Hand, 
and  a  Laurel  on  her  Head.  Tragedy  was  crowned  with 
Cyprefs,  and  covered  with  Robes  dipped  in  Blood.  Satire 
had  Smiles  in  her  Look,  and  a  Dagger  under  her  Gar- 
ment. Rhetorick  was  known  by  her  Thunderbolt  j  and 
Comedy  by  her  Ma!k.  After  feveral  other  Figures,  Epi- 
gram marched  up  in  the  Rear,  who  had  been  pofted 
there  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Expedition,  that  he  might 
not  revolt  to  the  Enemy,  whom  he  was  fufpefted  to 

favour 
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favour  in  his  Heart.  I  was  very  mucli  awed  and  delighted 
with  the  Appearance  of  the  God  of  Wit ;  there  was 
iomething  fo  amiable  and  yet  fo  piercing  in  his  Looks, 
as  infpired  me  at  once  with  Love  and  Terror.  As  I 
was  gazing  on  him,  to  my  unfpeakable  Joy,  he  took  a 
Quiver  of  Arrows  from  his  Shoulder,  in  order  to  make 
me  a  Prefent  of  it ;  but  as  I  was  reaching  out  my  Hand 
to  receive  it  of  him,  T  knocked  it  againft  a  Chair,  and 
by  that  means  awaked.  C 

N^  64       Monday y  May  14. 
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The  Face  ef  Wealth  and  Poverty  ive  ivear. 

THE  moll  improper  things  we  commit  in  the  Con- 
du6l  of  our  Lives,  we  are  led  into  by  the  Force 
of  Falhion.  Inllances  might  be  given,  in  which  a 
prevailing  Cuftom  makes  us  adl  againft  the  Rules  of 
Nature,  Law  and  common  Senfe  :  but  at  prefent  I  Hiall 
confine  my  Confideration  of  the  Effed  it  has  upon  Mens 
Minds,  by  looking  into  our  Behaviour  when  it  is  the 
Fafhion  to  go  into  Mourning.  The  Cuftom  of  reprefenting 
the  Grief  we  have  for  the  Lofs  of  the  Dead  by  our  Ha- 
bits, certainly  had  its  Rife  from  the  real  Sorrow  of  fuch 
as  were  too  much  diftrelTed  to  take  the  proper  Care  they 
ought  of  their  Drefs.  By  Degrees  it  prevailed,  that  fuch 
as  had  this  inward  Oppreflion  upon  their  Minds,  made 
an  Apology  for  not  joining  with  the  reft  of  the  World  in 
their  ordinary  Diverfions  by  a  Drefs  fuited  to  their  Con- 
dition. This  therefore  was  at  firft  aflumed  by  fuch  only 
as  were  under  real  Diftrefs  ;  to  whom  it  was  a  Relief 
that  they  had  nothing  about  them  fo  light  and  gay  as  to 
be  irkfom  to  the  Gloom  and  Melancholy  of  their  inward 
Reflexions,  or  that  might  mifreprefent  them  to  others. 
In  procefs  of  Time  this  laudable  Diftindion  of  the  Sor- 
rowful was  loft,  and  Mourning  is  now  worn  by  Heirs 

and 
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and  Widows.  You  fee  nothing  but  Magnificence  and 
Solemnity  in  the  Equipage  of  the  Relidl,  and  an  Air  of 
Relcafe  from  Servitude  in  the  Pomp  of  a  Son  who  has 
loft  a  wealthy  Father.  This  Faftiion  of  Sorrow  is  now 
become  a  generous  Part  of  the  Ceremonial  between  Prin- 
ces and  Sovereigns,  who  in  the  Language  of  all  Nations 
are  ftiled  Brothers  to  each  other,  and  put  on  the  Purple 
upon  the  Death  of  any  Potentate  with  whom  they  live 
in  Amity.  Courtiers,  and  all  who  wi(h  themfelves  fuch, 
are  immediately  feiz'd  with  Grief  from  Head  to  Foot 
upon  this  Difafter  to  their  Prince ;  fo  that  one  may  know 
by  the  very  Buckles  of  a  Gentleman-Ufher,  what  De- 
gree of  Fricndftiip  any  deceafed  Monarch  maintained 
with  the  Court  to  which  he  belongs.  A  good  Cour- 
tier's Habit  and  Behaviour  is  hieroglyphical  on  thefe 
Occafions  :  He  deals  much  in  Whifpers,  and  you  may 
fee  he  drefles  according  to  the  beft  Intelligence. 

THE  general  Affectation  among  Men,  of  appearing 
greater  than  tliey  are,  makes  the  whole  World  run  into 
the  Habit  of  the  Court.  You  fee  the  Lady,  who  the  Day 
before  was  as  various  as  a  Rainbow,  upon  the  Time  ap- 
pointed for  beginning  to  mourn,  as  dark  as  a  Cloud.  This 
Humour  does  not  prevail  only  on  thofe  whofe  Fortunes 
can  fupport  any  Change  in  their  Equipage,  not  on  thofe 
only  whofe  Incomes  demand  the  Wantonnefs  of  new 
Appearances ;  but  on  fuch  alfo  who  have  juft  enough  t» 
clothe  them.  An  old  Acquaintance  of  mine,  of  Ninety 
Pounds  a  Year,  who  has  naturally  the  Vanity  of  being  a 
Man  oPFafhion  deep  at  his  Heart,  is  very  much  put  to  it 
to  bear  the  Mortality  of  Princes.  He  made  a  new  black 
Suit  upon  the  Death  of  the  King  of  Spain ^  he  turned  it 
for  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  he  now  keeps  his  Chamber 
while  it  is  fcouring  for  the  Emperor.  He  is  a  good  Oeco- 
nomift  in  his  Extravagance,  and  makes  only  a  frefli  black 
Button  upon  his  Iron-gray  Suit  for  any  Potentate  of  fmall 
Territories ;  he  indeed  adds  his  Crape  Hatband  for  a 
Prince  whofe  Exploits  he  has  admir'd  in  the  Gazette.  But 
vviiatever  Compliments  may  be  made  on  thefe  Occafions, 
the  true  Mourners  are  the  Mercers,  Silkmen,  Lacemen 
and  Milliners.  A  Prince  of  a  merciful  and  royal  Difpofi- 
tion  would  refleft  with  great  Anxiety  upon  the  Profpeft 
of  his  Death,  if  he  confidered  whatNumbers  would  be 

reduc'd 
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reduced  to  Mifery  by  that  Accident  only  :  He  would 
think  it  of  Moment  enough  to  dire«5l,  that  in  the  No- 
tification of  his  Departure,  the  Honour  done  to  him 
might  bcreilrain'd  to  thofe  of  the  Houihold  of  the  Prince 
to  whom  it  lliould  be  fignify'd.  He  would  think  a  gene- 
ral Mourning  to  be  in  a  lefs  Degree  the  fame  Cere- 
mony which  is  pradifed  in  barbarous  Nations,  of  kill- 
ing their  Slaves  to  attend  the  Obfequies  of  their  Kings. 

I  had  been  wonderfully  at  a  lofs  for  many  Months 
together,  to  guefs  at  the  Character  of  a  Man  who  came 
now  and  then  to  our  CofFee-houfe  ;  He  ever  ended  a 
News-paper  with  this  Reflexion,  Well,  I  fee  all  the  Foreign 
Princes  are  in  good  Health.  If  you  alked.  Pray,  Sir,  what 
fays  the  Pojiman  from  Vienna?  he  anfwered,  Make  us 
thankful y  the  German  Princes  are  all  nvell :  What  does 
■he  fay  from  Barcelona?  He  does  not  fpeak  hut  that  tl?e 
Country  agrees  njery  njoell  nxjith  the  neio  ^een.  After  very 
much  Inquiry,  I  found  this  Man  of  univerfal  Loyalty 
was  a  wholelale  Dealer  in  Silks  and  Ribbons :  His  Way 
is,  it  feems,  if  he  hires  a  Weaver,  or  Workman,  to  have 
it  inferted  in  his  Articles,  *  That  all  this  fhall  be  well  and 

*  truly  performed,  provided  no  foreign  Potentate  fhall 

*  depart  this  Life  within  the  Time  above-mentioned.' 
It  happens  in  all  publick  Mournings,  that  the  many  Trades 
which  depend  upon  our  Habits,  are  during  that  Folly 
either  pinched  with  prefent  Want,  or  terrified  with  the 
apparent  Approach  of  it.  All  the  Atonement  which  Men 
can  make  for  wanton  Expences  (which  is  a  fort  of  in- 
fulting  the  Scarcity  under  which  others  labour)  is,  that 
the  Superfluities  of  the  Wealthy  give  Supplies  to  the 
NecelTities  of  the  Poor  ;  but  inflead  of  any  other  Good 
arifing  from  the  Afi^eftation  of  being  in  courtly  Habits  of 
Mourning,  all  Order  feems  to  be  deilroyed  by  it ;  and  the 
true  Honour,  which  one  Court  does  to  another  on  that 
Cccafion,  lofes  its  Fcice  and  Efficacy.  When  a  foreign 
Minifier  beholds  the  Court  cf  a  Nation  (which  flourifhes 
in  Riche:.  and  Plenty)  lay  ^ide,  upon  the  Lofs  of  his 
Mailer,  ah  .V.  arks  of  Splendor  and  Magnificence,  though 
the  Head  of  fuch  ajoyful People, he A^ill conceive  a  greater 
Idea  of  the  lioncnr  dor^  his  Mailer,  than  when  he  fees 
the  GeJicrplity  o\  .he  People  in  the  iai.  e  Habit.  When 
one  is  afraid  to  i.ik  the  Wife  of  a  Tradeiinan  whom  fhe 

has 
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has  lofl  of  her  Family  ;  and  after  fome  Preparation  en- 
deavours to  know  whom  fhc  mourns  for ;  how  ridiculous 
is  it  to  hear  her  explain  herfelf,  That  we  have  loft  one 
of  the  Houfe  of  Aujiria  ?  Princes  are  elevated  fo  highly 
above  the  reft  of  Mankind,  that  it  is  a  prefumptuous 
Diftindion  to  take  a  Part  in  Honours  done  to  their 
Memories,  except  we  have  Authority  for  it,  by  being 
related  in  a  particular  Manner  to  the  Court  which  pays 
that  Veneration  to  their  Friendfhip,  and  feems  to  exprefs 
on  fuch  an  Occafion  the  Senfe  of  the  Uncertainty  of 
human  Life  in  general,  by  affuming  the  Habit  of  Sorrow 
though  in  the  full  Pofteffion  of  Triumph  and  Royalty.  R 

N°  65  I'uefday^  May  15. 

Demetri  teque  Tigelli 
Difcipulorum  inter  juheo  plorare  cathedras, 

Hor.  Sat.  lo.  1.  i.  v.  90. 

Demetrius  <3»^Tigellius,  knoiv your  Place  i 
Go  hence,  and  ivhine  armng  the  School-boy  Race. 

AFTER  having  at  large  explained  what  Wit  is, 
and  defcribed  the  falfe  Appearances  of  it,  all  that 
Labour  feems  but  an  ufelefs  Inquiry,  without  fome 
Time  be  fpent  in  confidering  the  Application  of  it.  The 
Seat  of  Wit,  when  one  fpeaks  as  a  Man  of  the  Town  and 
the  World,  is  the  Play-houfe  ;   I  fliall  therefore  fill  this 
Paper  with  Reflexions  upon  the  Ufe  of  it  in  that  Place. 
The  Application  of  Wit  in  the  Theatre  has  as  ftrong  an 
EfFe6l  upon  the  Manners  of  O'ur  Gentlemen,  as  the  Tafte 
of  it  has  upon  the  Writings  of  our  Authors.     It  may, 
perhaps,  look  like  a  very  prefumptuous  Work,  though 
not  Foreign  from  the  Duty  of  a  S  p  e  c  t  a  t  o  r,  to  tax 
the  Writings    of  fuch  as   have  long  had  the  general 
Applaufe  of  a  Nation ;  But  I  fhall  always  make  Reafon, 
Truth,  and  Nature  theMeafurcs  o-f  Praile  and  Difpraile  ; 
if  thofe  are  for  me,  the  Generality  of  Opinion  is  of  no 
Confequence  againft  me  ;  if  they  are  againft  me,  the 
general  Opinion  cannot  long  fupport  me. 

WITH. 
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WITHOUT  further  Preface,  I  am  going  to  look 
into  fome  of  oar  moft  applauded  Plays,  and  fee  whether 
they  deferve  the  Figure  they  at  prefent  bear  in  the  Ima- 
"ginations  of  Men,  or  not. 

IN  reflefting  upon  thefe  Works,  I  fliall  chiefly  dwell 
Tipon  that  for  which  each  refpeftive  Play  is  moll  celebrated. 
The  prefent  Paper  fhall  be  employed  upon  Sir  Fopling 
Flutter.  The  received  Charafter  of  this  Play  is,  That  it  is 
the  Pattern  of  Genteel  Comedy.  Dorimant  a.nd  Harriot  are 
the  Characters  of  greateft  Confequence,  and  if  thefe  are 
Low  and  Mean,  the  Reputation  of  the  Play  is  very  Unjuft. 
-  I  will  take  for  granted,  that  a  fine  Gentleman  ftiould 
be  honeft  in  his  Actions,  and  refined  in  his  Language. 
Inftead  of  this,  our  Hero  in  this  Piece  is  a  diredl  Knave 
in  his  Defigns,  and  a  Clown  in  his  Language.  Bellair  is 
his  Admirer  and  Friend  j  in  return  for  which,  becaufe  he 
is  forfooth  a  greater  Wit  than  his  faid  Friend,  he  thinks 
it  reafonable  to  perfuade  him  to  marry  a  young  Lady, 
whofe  Virtue,  he  thinks,  will  lall  no  longer  than  till  ilie 
is  a  Wife,  and  then  fhe  cannot  but  fall  to  his  Share,  as 
lie  is  an  irrefillible  fine  Gentleman.  The  Falftiood  to 
Mrs.  Lonjett,  and  the  Barbarity  of  Triumphing  over  her 
Anguifh  for  lofmg  him,  is  another  Inftance  of  his  Ho- 
nefty,  as  well  as  his  Good-nature.  As  to  his  fine  Lan- 
guage ;  he  calls  the  Orange-Woman,  who,  it  feems,  is 
inclined  to  grow  Fat,  An  O'ver-gro<vjn  Jadsy  <vjith  a 
Fhjket  of  Guts  before  her  j  and  falutes  her  with  a  pretty 
Phrafe  of  Honv  nonxj^  Double  Tripe  ?  Upon  the  mention 
of  a  Country  Gentlewoman,  whom  he  knows  nothing 
of,  (no  one  can  imagine  why)  he  'will  lay  his  Lifejhe  is 
fome  auknxard  ill-fajhioned  Country  Toad,  nx:ho  not  halving 
abo'Ve  four  Dozen  of  Hairs  on  her  Head,  has  adorned  her 
Saldnefs  nvith  a  large  njohite  Fru%j  that  Jhe  may  look  Spark- 
ifi)ly  in  the  Forefront  of  the  King's  Box  at  an  old  Play. 
Unnatural  Mixture  of  fenfelefs  Common-Place  ! 

A  S  to  the  Generofity  of  his  Temper,  he  tells  his  pocr 

Footman,  If  he  did  not  njcait  better -he  would  turn 

him  away,  in  the  infolent  Phrafe  of.  Til  uncafeyou. 

NOW  for  Mrs.  Harriot :  She  laughs  at  Obedience  to 
an  abfent  Mother,  whofe  Tendernefs  Bufy  defcribes  to  be 
very  exquifite,  for  thatf^e  is  fo  pleafed  nxith  finding  Har- 
riot again^  that  fie  cannot  chide  her  far  being  out  of  the 

ivay. 
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tivay.  This  witty  Daughter,  and  fine  Lady,  has  fo  little 
Refped  for  this  good  Woman,  that  fhe  Ridicules  her 
Air  in  taking  Leave,  and  cries,  In  njjhat  Struggle  is  my  poor 
Mother  yo/ider  ?  See,  fee ,  her  Head  tottering,  her  Eyes  Jiar- 
i?ig,  and  her  under  Lip  trembling.  But  all  this  is  atoned 
for,  becaufe  Jhe  has  more  Wit  than  is  ufual  in  her  Sex, 
and  as  much  Malice,  tho^  Jhe  is  as  <v.nld  as  you  <vjould  ixijh 
her,  and  has  a  Demurenefs  in  her  Looks  that  makes  it  fo  fur- 
prijlng!  Then  to  recommend  her  as  a  fit  Spoufe  for  his 
Hero,  the  Poet  makes  her  fpeak  her  Senfe  of  Marriage 
very  ingenioufly :  1  think,  fays  (he,  /  might  he  brought  to 
endure  him,  and  that  is  all  a  reafonahle  Woman  Jhould 
expecl  in  an  Husband.  It  is,  methinks,  unnatural  that  we 
are  not  made  to  underftand  how  fhe  that  was  bred  under 
a  filly  pious  old  Mother,  that  would  never  trufl  her  out 
of  her  fight,  came  to  be  fo  Polite. 

IT  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  Negligence  of 
every  thing,  which  engages  the  Attention  of  the  fober 
and  valuable  Part  of  Mankind,  appears  very  well  drawn 
in  this  Piece  :  But  it  is  denied,  that  it  is  neceifary  to 
the  Charader  of  a  fine  Gentleman,  that  he  fhould  in  that 
manner  trample  upon  all  Order  and  Decency.  As  for  the 
Charafter  of  Dorimant,  it  is  more  of  a  Coxcomb  than 
that  of  Fopli?ig.  He  fays  of  one  of  his  Companions,  that 
a  good  Correfpondence  between  them  is  their  mutual  In- 
terell.  Speaking  of  that  Friend,  he  declares,  their  being 
inuch  together  makes  the  Women  think  the  le'iec  of  his 
Underjianding,  and  judge  more  fa-vourably  of  my  Reputation. 
It  makes  hi??i  pafs  upon  fome  for  a  Mcjt  of  (very  good  Senfe  ^ 
and  me  upon  others  far  a  ^very  civil  Perfon. 

THIS  whole  celebrated  Piece  is  a  perfefl  Contra- 
diftion  to  good  Manners,  good  Senfe,  and  common  Ho- 
nefly ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  buik 
upon  the  Ruin  of  Virtue  and  Innocence,  according  to 
the  Notion  of  Merit  in  this  Comedy,  I  take  the  Shoe- 
maker to  be,  in  reality,  the  Fine  Gentleman  of  the  Play : 
For  it  feems  he  is  an  Atheifl:,  if  we  may  depend  upon 
his  Character  as  given  by  the  Orange- Woman,  v^ho  is 
herfelf  far  from  being  the  lowefl  in  the  Play.  She  fays 
of  a  Fine  Man  who  is  Dorimant's  Companion,  There 
is  not  fuch  another  Heathen  in  the  Tovcn,  except  the  Shoe- 
maker. His  Pretenlion  to  be  the  Hero  of  the  Drama 
Vol  I,  M  appears 
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appears  flill  more  in  his  own  Defcription  of  his  way 
of  Living  with    his   Lady.     T^here  is,  fays  he,  fiever  a 
Man  in  To<Txn  lix'es  more  like  a  Gentleman  n.vith  his  Wife 
than  1  do  j  I  ne^uer  mind  her  Motions  \  Jhe   ne-ver   inquires 
into  mine.     We /peak   to  one  another  ci<villy,  hate  one  ano~ 
iher  heartily  ;  and  hecaufe  it  is  njulgar  to    Lie   and  Soak 
together,  ^ve  ha<ve  each  of  us  our  fe^veral  Settle -Bed.     That 
of  Soaking  together  is  as  good  as  \i  Dorimant  had  fpoken 
it  himfelf  J  and,  I  think,  iince  he  puts  human  Nature 
in  as  ugly  a  Form  as  the  Circumflance  will  bear,  and 
is  a  ilanch  Unbeliever,  he  is  very  much  Wronged  in 
having  no  part  of  the  good  Fortune  bellowed  in  the 
laft  Ad. 

TO  fpeak  plainly  of  this  whole  Work,  I  think  no- 
thing but  being  loft  to  a  Senfe  of  Innocence  and  Virtue 
can  make  any  one  fee  this  Comedy,  without  obferving 
more  frequent  Occaiion  to  move  Sorrow  and  Indigna- 
tion, than  Mirth  and  Laughter,  At  the  fame  time  I 
allow  it  to  be  Nature,  but  it  is  Nature  in  its  utmoil 
Corruption  and  Degeneracy.  R 
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Motas  doceri  gaudet  lonicos 

Matura  Virgo,  iff  fingitur  artuhus 

yam  7iunc,  ^3  incejios  amores 

De  Tenero  jneditatur  Ungui.    Hor.  Od.  6.  L  3.  v.  21. 

behold  a  ripe  and  melting  Maid 

Bound  ^Prentice  to  the  ijcanton  Trade  : 
Ionian  Artijis,  at  a  mighiy'Trice, 
InJirvM  her  in  the  Myjieries  of  Vice, 
What  Nets  to  /(read,  'where  fuhtle  Baits  ts  lay ; 
And  'with  an  early  Hand  they  form  the  tempered  Clay. 

Roscommon, 

•T^  H  E  two  following  Letters  are  upon  a  Subjcft  of 
J-    very   great  Importance,    tho'   expreffed  without 
any  Air  of  Gravity. 
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To   //^^  S  P  E  C  T  A  T  0  R, 
SIR, 

'  T  Take  the  Freedom  of  aflcing  your  Advice  in  behalf 

*  J-  of  a  young  Country  Kinfwoman  of  mine  who  is 

*  lately  come  to  Town,  and  under  my  Care  for  her  Edu- 

*  cation.  She  is  very  pretty,  but  you  can't  imagine  how 

*  unformed  a  Creature  it  is.  She  comes  to  my  Hands  jufl 

*  as  Natureleft  her,  half  liniflied, and  without  any  acquired 

*  Improvements.  When  I  look  on  her  I  often  think  of  the 

*  Belle  Sawvage  mentioned  in  one  of  your  Papers.    Dear 

*  A/r.  SpECTATORjhelpmetomake  her  comprehend  the 

*  vifible  Graces  of  Speech,  and  the  dumb  Eloquence  of 

*  Motion;  forfheisatprefent  a  perfeft  Stranger  to  both. 

<  She  knows  noWay  to  exprefs  herfelf  but  by  herTongue, 
'  and  that  always  to  lignify  her  Meaning.  Her  Eyes  fervc 

<  her  yet  only  to  fee  with,  and  fhe  is  utterly  a  Foreigner  to 

*  the  Language  ofLooks  and  Glances.  In  this  I  fancy  you 

*  could  help  her  better  than  any  Body.  I  have  bellowed 

*  two  Months  in  teaching  her  to  Sigh  when  fhe  is  not  con* 

*  cerned,  and  to  Smile  when  fhe  is  not  pleafed ;  and  ara 

*  afhamed  to  own  fhe  makes  little  or  no  Improvemenik 

*  Thenflie  is  no  more  able  now  to  walk,  than  fhe  was  to 

*  go  at  a  Year  old.    By  Walking  you  will  eafily  know  I 

*  mean  that  regular  but  eafy  Motion,which  gives  our  Per- 

*  fonsfoirrefiftibleaGraceasifwemovedtoMufick,  and 

<  is  a  kind  of  difengaged  Figure,  or,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak, 

*  recitative  Dancing.  But  the  want  of  this  I  cannot  blame 
'  in  her,  for  I  find  flie  has  no  Ear,  and  means  nothing  by 
«  Walking  but  to  change  her  Place.    I  could  pardon  too 

<  her  Bluihing,  if  fhe  knew  how  to  carry  herfelf  in  it,  and 

*  if  it  did  not  nianifeflly  injure  her  Complexion. 

*  T  H  E  Y  tell  me  you  are  a  Perfon  who  have  feen  the 

*  World,  and  are  a  Judge  of  fine  Breeding ;  which  makes 

*  me  ambitious  of  fome  Inftrudlions  from  you  for  her  Jm- 
«  provement :  Which  when  you  have  favoured  me  v/ith, 

*  I  fhall  further  advifewith  you  about  the  Difpofal  of  this 

*  fair  Forefler  in  Marriage  ;  for  1  will  make  it  no  Secret 

<  to  you,  that  her  Perfon  and  Education  are  to  be  her 
«  Fortune. 

1  am,  SIR,  Tour  n;ery  humhle  Ser'vant, 

CELIMENE. 

M  2  SIR, 
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SIR, 

^  "ID  E I N  G  employed  by  Celbnene  to  make  up  and  fend 

*  J^  to  you  her  Letter,  I  make  bold  to  recommend  the 

*  Cafe  therein  mentioned  to  your  Confideration,  becaufe 

*  Ihe  and  I  happen  to  differ  a  little  in  our  Notions.     T, 

*  who  am  a  rough  Man,  am  afraid  the  young  Girl  is  in 

*  a  fair  Way  to  be  fpoiled :  Therefore  pray,  Mr.  S  p  e  c- 

*  T  A  T  o  R,  let  us  have  your  Opinion  of  this  fine  thing 

*  called  Tine-Breedhig  j  for  I  am  afraid  it  differs  too  much. 

*  from  that  plain  thing  called  Good-Breeding. 

Tour  moji  hu7nhle  Servant, 

THE  general  Millake  among  us  in  the  Educating  our 
Children,  is,ThatinourDaughterswe  take  careof their 
Perfons  and  negledl  their  Iviinds  ;  in  our  Sons  we  are  fo 
intent  upon  adorning  their  Minds,  that  we  wholly  negledl 
their  Bodies.  It  is  from  this  that  you  fhall  fee  a  young 
Lady  celebrated  and  admired  in  all  the  AfTemblies  about 
Town,  when  her  elder  Brother  is  afraid  to  come  into  a 
Room.     From  this  ill  Management  it  arifes,  That  we 
frequently  obferve  a  Man's  Life  is  half  fpent  before  he  is 
taken  notice  of;  and  a  Woman  in  the  Prime  of  her  Years 
is  out  of  Fafliion  and  negleded.  The  Boy  I  lliall  conlider 
upon  fome  other  Occafion,  and  at  prefent  ftick  to  the 
Girl :  And  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this,  becaufe  I  have 
feveral  Letters  which  complain  to  me  that  my  Female 
Readers  have  not  underftood  me  for  fome  Days  lafl  paft, 
and  take  themfelves  to  be  unconcerned  in  the  prefent 
Turn  of  my  Writings.     When  a  Girl  is  fafely  brought 
fi'om  her  Nurfe,  before  fhe  is  capable  of  forming  one 
fimple  Notion  of  any  thing  in  Life,  fhe  is  delivered  to  the 
Hands  of  her  Dancing- Mailer;  and  with  a  Collar  round 
her  Neck,  the  pretty  wild  Thing  is  taught  a  fantaftical 
Gravity  of  Behaviour,  and  forced  to  a  particular  Way 
of  holding  her  Head,  heaving  her  Breaft,  and  moving 
with  her  whole  Body ;  and  all  this  under  Pain  of  never 
having  an  Hufband,  if  fhe  fteps,  looks  or  moves  awry. 
This  gives  the  young  Lady  wonderful  Workings  of  Ima- 
gination, what  is  to  pafs  between  her  and  this  Hufband, 
that  fhe  is  every  Moment  told  of,  and   for  whom  fhe 
Teems  to  be  educated.  Thus  her  Fancy  is  engaged  to  turn 
all  her  Endeavours  to  the  Ornament  of  her  Perfon,  as 

what 
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what  muft  determine  her  Good  and  111  in  this  Life;  and 
fhe  naturally  thinks,  if  fhe  is  tall  enough,  fhe  is  wife 
enough  for  any  thing  for  which  her  Education  makes  her 
think  fhe  is  defigned.  To  make  her  an  agrjeable  Perfon 
is  the  main  Puroofc  of  her  Parents ;  to  that  is  all  their 
Cofls,  to  that  all  their  Care  directed;  and  from  this 
general  Folly  of  Parents  we  ov/e  our  preicnc  numerous 
Race  of  Coquettes.  Thefe  Reflexions  puzzle  me,  when 
I  think  of  giving  my  Advice  on  the  Si'bjeft  of  ma- 
naging the  wild  Thing  mentioned  in  the  Letter  of  my 
I  Correfpondent.  But  fure  there  is  a  middle  Way  to  be 
followed  ;  the  Management  of  a  young  Lady's  Perfon 
is  not  to  be  overlooked,  but  the  Erudition  of  htr  Mind  is 
much  more  to  be  regarded.  According  as  this  is  managed, 
you  will  fee  the  Mind  follow  the  Appetites  of  the  Body, 
or  the  Body  exprefs  the  Virtues  of  the  Mind. 

CLEO  MIR  J  dsincQs  with  all  the  Elegance  of  Mo- 
tion imaginable ;  but  her  Eyes  are  fo  cnalHfed  with  the 
Simplicity  and  Innocence  of  her  Thoughts,  that  fhe  raifes 
in  her  Beholders  Admiration  and  Good-will,  butnolocfe 
Hope  or  wild  Imagination.  The  true  Art  in  this  Cafe  is. 
To  make  the  Mind  and  Body  improve  together  ;  and  ii' 
pofTible,  to  make  Geflure  follow  Thought,  and  not  let 
Thought  be  employed  upon  Geilure.  R 
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Salt  are  elegantius  quant  necejfe  ejl  proh^.  Saluil.- 

^cofine  a  Dancer  for  a  -virtucus  Woman, 

Y  VCIAN,  in  one  of  his  Dialogues,  introduces  a 
J^^  Philofopher  chiding  his  Friend  for  his  being  a  Lo- 
ver of  Dancing,  and  a  Frequenter  of  Balls.  The 
©ther  undertakes  the  Defence  of  his  Favourite  Diverfion, 
which,  he  fays,  was  at  lirft  invented  by  the  Goddefs  Rhea, 
and  preferved  the  Life  oijzipiter  himfelf,  from  the  Cruelty 
of  his  Father  Saturn.  He  proceeds  to  fheu%  that  it  had 
been  approved  by  the  greatefl  Men  in  all  Ages ;  that 
Homer  calls  Merioji  a  Fine  Dancer  \  and  fays,  That  the 
graceful  Mien  and  great  Agility  which  he  had  acquired 

M  3  by 
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by  that  Exercife,  diftlnguifhed  him  above  the  reft  in  the 
Armies,  hoth.  of  Greeh  zndTroJam . 

H  E  adds,  that  Pyrrhm  gained  more  Reputation  by 
Inventing  the  Dance  which  is  calkd  after  his  Name,  than 
by  all  his  other  Actions :  That  the  Lacedcsmomans^  who 
were  the  braveft  People  in  Greece^  gave  great  Encourage- 
ment to  this  Diverfion,  and  made  their  Hormia  (a  Dance 
much  refembling  the  French  Braav/J  famous  over  aW  Jjta : 
That  there  were  ftill  extant  fome  TheJ/klian  Statues 
creded  to  the  Honour  of  their  bell  Dancers :  And  that 
he  wondered  how  his  Brother  Philofopher  could  declare 
himfelf  againft  the  Opinions  of  thofe  two  Perfons,  whom 
he  profeffedfo  much  to  admire.  Homer  a.nd  He/tot:^ ;  the 
latter  of  which  compares  Valour  and  Dancing  together ; 
and  fays.  That  the  Gods  ha.'ve  hejlonjced  Fortitude  on  fotne 
Men,  and  on  others  a  Difpofition  for  Dancing, 

L  A  S  T  L  Y,  he  puts  him  in  mind  that  Socrates^  (who, 
in  the  Judgment  of  Apollo,  was  the  wifeft  of  Men)  was 
not  only  a  profeiTed  Admirer  of  this  Exercife  in  others, 
but  learned  it  himfelf  when  he  was  an  old  Man. 

THE  Morofe  Philofopher  is  fo  much  afFedled  bjr 
thefe,  and  fome  other  Authorities,  that  he  becomes   a 
Convert  to  his  Friend,  and  defires  he  would  take  him 
.  with  him  when  he  went  to  his  next  Ball. 

1  love  to  ihelter  myfelf  under  the  Examples  of  great 
Men ;  and,  I  think,  I  have  fufficiently  fhewed  that  it  is 
not  below  the  Dignity  of  thefe  my  Speculations  to  take 
notice  of  the  foliosving  Letter,  which,  I  fuppofe,  is  fent 
me  by  fom.e  fubftantial  Tradefman  about  Cha?ige, 

S  I  R, 

IA  M  a  Man  in  Years,  and  by  an  honeft  Induflry  in 
the  World  have  acquired  enough  to  give  my  Chil- 
dren a  liberal  Education,  tho'  I  was  an  utter  Stranger 
to  it  myfelf  My  eldeft  Daughter,  a  Girl  of  Sixteen, 
has  for  fome  time  been  under  the  Tuition  of  Monfiear 
Rigadoon,  a  Dancinj-Mafter  in  the  City;  and  I  was 
prevailed  upon  by  her  and  her  Mother  to  go  laft  Night 
to  one  of  hj-s  Balls.  T  muftown  to  vou,  Sir,  that  having 
never  been  at  any  fuch  Place  Defore.  I  was  very  much 
pleaied  and  iurprifed  with  that  Part  of  his  Entertain- 
ment which  he  called  Ftoich  Dancing,  There  were 
feveral  young  Alen  and  W<;men,  whofe  Limbs  feemed 

*  to 
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to  have  no  other  Motion,  but  purely  what  the  Mufick 
gave  them.  After  this  Part  was  over,  they  began  a. 
Diverfion  which  they  call  Cuunt}y-Danci?ig^  and 
wherein  there  were  alfo  fome  things  not  difagreeable, 
and  divers  Emblematical  Figures ^  Compos'd,  as  I  guefs, 
by  wife  Men,  for  the  Inftruftion  of  Youth. 

*  AMONG  the  reft,  I  obferved  one,  which,  I  think, 
they  call  Hunt  the  Squirrel,  in  which  while  the  Woman 
flies  the  Man  purfues  her ;  but  as  foon  as  fhe  turns,  he 
runs  away,  and  fhe  is  obliged  to  follow. 

*  THE  Moral  of  this  Dance  does,  I  think,  very  aptly 
recommend  Modefty  and  Difcretion  to  the  Female  Sex. 

*  BUT  as  the  bell  Inflitutions  are  liable  to  Corruptions, 
fo,  Sir,  I  muft  acquaint  you,  thatvery  great  Abufes  are 
crept  into  this  Entertainment.  I  was  amazed  to  fee  my 
Girl  handed  by,  and  handing  young  Fellows  with  fo 
much  Familiarity ;  and  I  could  not  have  thought  it  had 
been  in  the  Child.  They  very  often  made  ufe  of  a  moft 
impudent   and  lafcivious  Step  called  Setting,  which  I 
know  not  how  to  defcribe  to  you,  but  by  telling  you 
that  it  is  the  very  reverfe  of  Back  to  Back.    At  laft  an 
impudent  youngDog  bid  thePidlers  play  a  Dance  called 
Mol Patley,  and  after  having  made  two  or  three  Capers," 
ran  to  his  Partner,  locked  his  Arms  in  hers,  and  whifked 
her  round  cleverly  above  Ground  in  fuch  manner,  that 
J,  who  fat  upon  one  of  the  lowed  Benches,  faw  further 
above  herShoe  than  I  can  think  fit  to  acquaint  you  with. 
I  could  no  longer  endure  thefe  Enormities;  wherefore 
juft  as  my  Girl  was  going  to  be  made  a  Whirligig,  I 
ran  in,  feized  on  the  Child,  and  carried  her  home. 
*  8  I  R,  I  am  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  a  Fool.  1  fuppofe 
this  Diverfion  might  be  at  firil:  invented  to  keep  up  a   ■ 
good  Underftanding  between  young  Men  and  Women, 
and  fo  far  I  am  not  againft  it ;  but  I  ihall  never  allow  of 
thefe  things.  I  knov/  not  what  you  will  fay  to  this  Cafe 
at  prefent,  but  am  fure  that  had  you  been  with  me  yoa 

/  v/ould  have  feen  matter  of  great  Speculation.  I  iiu 

yours,  &•€♦ 

I  mu^  confefs  I  am  afraid  that  my  Correfpondent  had 
too  much  Reafon  to  be  a  little  out  of  Humour  at  the 
Treatment  of  his  Daughter,  but  I  conclude  thatke  would 

M  4  have 
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have  been  much  more  fo,  had  he  feen  one  of  thofe  kif- 
Jing  Dances  in  which  Will  Honeycomb  afTures 
me  they  are  obliged  to  dwell  almoft  a  Minute  on  the 
Fair  One's  Lips,  or  they  will  be  too  quick  for  the  Mu- 
iick,  and  dance  quite  out  of  Time. 

I  am  not  able  however  to  give  my  final  Sentence 
againfl  this  Diverfion ;  and  am  of  Mr.  Co-why^  Opinion, 
that  fo  much  of  Dancing,  at  leaft,  as  belongs  to  the 
Behaviour  and  an  handfom  Carriage  of  the  Body,  is 
extremely  ufeful,  if  not  abfolutely  neceffary. 

WE  generally  form  fuch  Ideas  of  People  at  firft  Sight, 
as  we  are  hardly  ever  perfuaded  to  lay  afide  afterwards : 
For  this  Reafon,  a  Man  would  wiih  to  have  nothing  dif- 
agreeable  or  uncomely  in  his  Approaches,  and  to  be  able 
to  enter  a  Room  with  a  good  Grace. 

I  might  add,  that  a  moderate  Knowledge  in  the  little 
Rules  of  Good-breeding  gives  a  Man  fome  Affurance, 
and  makes  him  eafy  in  all  Companies.  For  want  of  this, 
I  have  feen  aProfelfor  of  a  Liberal  Science  at  a  Lofs  to 
falute  a  Lady  ;  and  a  moft  excellent  Mathematician  net 
able  to  determine  whether  he  Ihould  ftand  or  fit  w'hile 
my  Lord  drank  to  him. 

IT  is  the  proper  Bufmefs  of  a  Dancing-Mailer  to  regu- 
Lite  thefe  Matters;  tho'  I  take  it  to  be  a  jull  Obfervation, 
that  unlefs  you  add  fomething  of  your  own  to  v/hat  thefe 
fine  Gentlemen  teach  you,  and  which  they  are  wholly 
ignorant  of  themfelves,  you  will  much  fooner  get  the 
Charafter  of  an  Affefted  Fop,  than  of  a  well-bred  Man. 

AS  for  Country -Dancing,  it  mull  indeed  be  confelTed 
that  the  great  Familiarities  between  the  two  Sexes  on  this 
Occafion  may  fometimes  produce  very  dangerous  Confe- 
quences ;  and  I  have  often  thought  thatfewLadiesHearts 
are  fo  obdurate  as  not  to  be  melted  by  the  Charms  of  Mu- 
fick,  the  Force  of  Motion,  and  an  handfom  young  Fellow 
who  is  continually  playing  before  their  Eyes,  and  con- 
vincing them  that  he  has  the  perfedl  Ufe  of  all  his  Limbs. 

B  U  T  as  this  kind  of  Dance  is  the  particular  Inven- 
tion of  our  own  Country,  and  as  every  one  is  more  or 
lefs  a  Proficient  in  it,  I  would  not  Discountenance  it ; 
but  rather  fuppofe  it  may  be  pradifed  innocently  by 
others,  as  well  as  myfelf,  who  am  often  Partner  to  my 
Landlady's  Eldelt  Daughter. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
HAVING  heard  a  good  Charader  of  the  Colledion 
of  Pi6lures  which  is  to  be  Expofed  to  Sale  on  Friday 
next ;  and  concluding  from  the  following  Letter,  that 
the  Perfon  who  CoUeded  them  is  a  Man  of  no  unelegant 
Tafte,  I  will  be  fo  much  his  Friend  as  to  Publifli  it,  pro- 
vided the  Reader  will  only  look  upon  it  as  filling  up  the 
Place  of  an  Advertifement. 

From  ih  three  Chain  in  the  Piazza  Co  vent- Garden, 
S  1  Ry  May  16,  1711. 

AS  you  are  a  Spectator,  I  think  we,  who  make 
it  our  Bufinefs  to  exhibit  any  thing  to  publick 
View,  ought  to  apply  ourfelves  to  you  for  your  Appro- 
bation. I  have  travelled  Europe  to  furnifh  out  a  Show 
for  you,  and  have  brought  with  me  what  has  been  ad- 
mired in  every  Country  thro'  which  J  pafled.  You  have 
declared  in  many  Papers,  that  your  greateft  Delights 
are  thofe  of  the  Eye,  which  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  ihall 
gratify  with  as  beautiful  Objcdls  as  yours  ever  beheld. 
If  Caftles,  Forefts,  Ruins,  fine  Women,  and  Graceful 
Men,  can  pleafe  you,  I  dare  promife  you  much  Satis-^ 
fadion,  if  you  will  appear  at  my  Auftion  on  Friday 
next.  A  Sight  is,  I  fuppofe,  as  grateful  to  a  S  p  e  c- 
TAT  OR,  as  a  Treat  to  another  Perfon,  and  therefore 
^  I  hope  you  will  pardon  this  Invitation  from,- 

SIR,  Tour  moji  obedient  humble  Ser^vant, 

X  .  J.  G  R  A  H  A  M. 


N^  68        Friday,  May  18.. 


"^os  duo  turhafumm  -  Ovid,  Met.  1.  I.  v.  355. 

We  t^vo  are  a  Multitude. 

ON E  would  think  that  the  larger  the  Company  is 
in  which  '»ve  are  engaged,  the  greater  Variety  of 
Thoughts  andSubjeds  would  be  ftarted  in  difcourfe; 
but  inftead  of  this,  we  find  that  Converiation  is  never  fo 
Biuch  ftraitned  and  confined  as  in  numerous  Ailembiics. 

M  5  When 
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When  a  Multitude  meet  together  upon  any  Subjefl  of 
Difcourfe,  their  Debates  are  taken  up  chiefly  with  Forms 
and  general  Pofitions ;  nay,  if  we  come  into  a  more  co;a-. 
trailed  Aflembly  of  Men  and  Women,  the  Talk  gene- 
rally runs  upon  the  Weather,  Faihions,  News,  and  the 
like  publick  Topicks.  In  Proportion,  as  Converfation 
gets  into  Clubs  and  Knots  of  Friends,  it  defcends  into 
Particulars,  and  grows  more  free  and  communicative  : 
But  the  moll  open,  inftruftivej  and  unreferved  Difcourfe, 
as  that  which  pafies  between  two  Perfons  who  are  fami- 
liar and  intimate  Friends.  On  thefe  Occafions,  a  Man 
gives  a  Loofe  to  every  PaiTion  and  every  Thought  that 
is  uppermoft,  difcovers  his  mod  retired  Opinions  of 
Perfons  and  Things,  tries  the  Beauty  and  Strength  of 
his  Sentiments,  and  cxpofes  his  whole  Soul  to  the  Exa- 
mination of  his  Friend. 

TULLT-W21S  the  iirft  who  obferved,  that  Friend(hip 
improves  Happinefs  and  abates  Mifery,  by  the  doubling  of 
our  Joy  and  dividing  of  our  Grief  j  a  Thought  in  which 
he  hath  been  followed  by  all  the  EfTayers  upon  Friend- 
ship, that  have  written  fmce  his  Time.  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
has  finely  defcribed  other  Advantages,  or,  as  he  calls 
them.  Fruits  of  Friendfhip ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  Sub- 
jedl  of  Morality  which  has  been  better  handled  and  more 
exhaufted  than  this.  Among  the  feveral  fine  things  which 
have  been  fpoken  of  it,  I  {hall  beg  leave  to  quote  fome 
out  of  a  very  ancient  Author,  whofe  Book  would  be 
regarded  by  our  Modern  Wits  as  one  of  the  mofl  fhining 
Trails  of  Moralit}^  that  is  extant,  if  it  appeared  under  the 
Name  of  a  Confucius,  or  of  any  celebrated  Grecian  Philo- 
fopher  :  I  mean  the  little  Apocryphal  Treatife  intitled, 
^he  Wifdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach.  How  finely  has  he 
defcribed  the  Art  of  making  Friends,  by  an  obliging  and 
affable  Behaviour  ?  And  laid  down  that  Precept  which  a 
late  excellent  Author  has  delivered  as  his  own,  *  That 

*  we  fhould  have  many  Well-wifliers,  but  few  Friends.' 
S'ivee't  Language  imll  muhij  ly  Friends  i  and  a  fair  f peaking 
"fokgue  ivill  increafe  kind  Greetings,  Be  in  Peace  imth 
jnanjy  ne~oerthelefs  hanje  hut  one  Ccunfellor  of  a  ihoufand. 
With  what  Prudence  does  he  caution  us  in  the  Choice  of 
iour  Friends  ?  And  with  what  Strokes  of  Nature  (I  could 

•  i^moil  fay  of  Humour)  has  he  defcribed  the  Behaviour  of  a 

U'eachejrous 
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treacherous  and  felf-interefted  Friend?  I/thou  nvouUjf  get 
a  Friend^  pronje  him  Jirjt,  and  be  not  hafiy  to  credit  him  : 
For  fome  Man  is  a  Friend  for  his  oivn  OccafioUy  and  nvill 
not  abide  in  the  Day  of  thy  Trouble.  And  there  is  a  Friend, 
nxjho  being  turned  to  Enmity  and  Strife  ivill  difco-ver  tJjy 
Reproach.  Again,  Some  Friend  is  a  Companion  at  the  Tablcy 
and  ivill  not  contitiue  in  the  Day  of  thy  JffiiSiion :  But  in  thy 
Profperity  he  nvill  be  as  thy/elf  and  njuill  be  bold  o^-er  thy 
Ser'vants.  If  thou  be  brought  lo-iv  he  ivill  be  againji  thee, 
and  hide  himfelffrofn  thy  Face.  What  can  be  more  flrong 
and  pointed  than  the  following  Verfe  ?  Separate  thyfe^ 
from  thine  EnemieSy  and  take  heed  of  thy  Friends.  In  the 
next  Words  he  particularizes  one  of  thofe  Fru  its  of  Friend- 
Ihip  which  is  defcribed  at  length  by  the  two  famous  Au- 
thors above-mentioned,  and  falls  into  a  general  Elogium 
of  Friendfhip,  which  is  very  juft  as  well  as  very  fublime. 
A  faithful  Friend  is  a  frong  Defence  ;  and  he  that  hath 
found fuch  an  one,  hath  found  a  Treafure.  Nothing  doth  coun- 
teri'ail  a  faithful  Friend,  and  his  Excellency  is  unvaluable. 
A  faithful  Friend  is  the  Medicine  of  Life -,  and  they  that  fear 
the  Lord  Jh all  find  him.  Whofo  feareth  the  Lord  Jh all  direB 
his  Frendjhip  aright ;  for  as  he  is,  fo  Jhall  his  Neighbour 
(that  is  his  Friend)  he  alfo.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  any  Saying  that  has  pleafcd  me  more  than  that  of  a 
Friend's  being  the  Medicine  of  Life,tc  exprefs  the  Efficacy 
of  Friendfhip  in  healing  the  Pains  and  Anguifh  which 
naturally  cleave  to  our  Exiftence  in  this  World  j  and  am 
wonderfully  pleafed  with  the  Turn  in  the  laft  Sentence, 
That  a  virtuous  Man  fhall  as  a  BlelTiitg  meet  with  a  Friend 
who  is  as  virtuous  as  himfelf.  There  is  anotlier  Saying 
in  the  fame  Author,  which  v/ould  have  been  very  much 
admired  in  an  Heathen  Writer;  Forfake  not  an  old  Friend, 
for  the  neiv  is  not  comparable  to  him :  A  ne-tv  Friend  is  as 
ne-iv  Wine ;  ixihen  it  is  old  thou  /halt  drink  it  luith  Flea- 
fire.  With  what  Strength  of  Allufion,  and  Force  of 
Thought,  has  he  defcribed  the  Breaches  and  Violations 
of  Friendfhip  ?  Whofo  cafteth  a  Stone  at  the  Birds  frayeth 
them  a-voay ',  a?id  he  that  upbraideth  his  Friend,  breaketh 
Fric7idjhip.  Iho''  thou  dra'vceji  a  Snjcord  at  a  Friend  yet  de- 
fpair  not,  for  there  may  be  a  returtiing  to  Favour  :  If  thou 
hajl  opened  thy  Mouth  againji  thy  Friend  fear  not,  for  there 
f/iay  be  a  RsimciliatioJi  -,  ep< sept  for  Upbraiding,  or  Bride,  or 
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difclojing  of  Secret s,  cr  a  treacherous  Wound  \  for,  for  thefe 
thifigs  e'very  Fi-iend  nxnll  depart.  We  may  obferve  in  this 
and  feveral  other  Precepts  in  this  Author,  thofe  little 
familiar  Inftances  and  Illullrations  which  are  fo  much  ad- 
mired in  the  moral  V/ritings  of  Horace  and  Epicietus, 
There  are  very  beautiful  Inftances  of  this  Nature  in  the 
following  Paffages,  which  are  likewife  written  upon  the 
fame  Subjedt:  Whcfo  difconjereth  Secrets y  lofeth  his  Credit^ 
and  Jk all  ne-ver  find  a  Friend  to  his  Mind.  Loiie  thy  Friendy 
and  be  faithful  unto  hi7n\  hut  if  thou  he'vjrayeji  his  Secret Sy 
follcvj  no  more  after  him :  For  as  a  Man  hath  defroyed  his 
Enemy y  fo  haji  thou  loji  the  Lo've  of  thy  Friend ',  as  one  that 
letteth  a  Bird  go  out  of  his  Hand,  fo  haJi  thou  let  thy  Friend 
go,  and f) alt  not  get  him  again:  FoUohaj  after  him 'no  more, 
for  he  is  too  far  cf[',  he  is  as  a  Roe  efcaped  out  of  the  Snare. 
As  for  aJVoundit  may  be  bound  up,  and  after  re-vi ling  there 
may  he  Reconciliation  ;  hut  he  that  he^wrayeth  Secrets,  is 
ivithout  Hope. 

AMONG  the  feveral  Qualifications  of  a  good  Friend, 
this  wife  Man  has  very  juflly  fmgled  out  Conftancy  and 
Paithfulnefs  as  the  principal:  To  thefe,  others  have  added 
Virtue,  Knowledge,  Difcretion,  Equality  in  Age  and 
Fortune,  and  as  Cicero  calls  it,  Morum  Coviitas,  a  Plea- 
fantnefs  of  Temper.  If  I  were  to  give  my  Opinion  upon 
fuch  an  exhaulled  Subjed,  I  fhould  join  to  thefe  other 
Qualifications  a  certain^quability  or  Evennefs  of  Beha- 
viour. A  Man  often  contraQs  a  Friendfhip  with  one  whom 
perhaps  he  does  not  find  out  till  after  aYear's  Converfa- 
ticn  ;  when  on  a  fudden  fome  latent  ill  Humour  breaks 
out  upon  him,  which  he  never  difcoyered  or  fufpedled  at 
his  firll  entering  into  an  Intimacy  v^ith  him.  There  are 
feveral  Perfons  who  in  fome  certain  Periods  of  their  Lives 
are  inexprefiibly  agreeable,  and  in  others  as  odious  and 
detellable.  Martial  h.B.s  given  us  a  very  pretty  Pidure  of 
one  of  this  Species  in  the  following  Epigram : 

Di^cilis,  facilis,  jucundus,  acerhus  es  idem. 

Nee  tecum  pcfumii'vere,  nee  fine  te.    Epig.  47.  I.  12. 

in  all  thy  Humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  fuch  a  touchy,  tefty,  pleafant  Fellow  ; 
Haft  fo  much  Wit,  and  Mirth,  and  Spleen  about  tliee,. 
There  is  no  livicg  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

It 
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It  is  very  unlucky  for  a  Man  to  be  entangled  In  a  Fiieml- 
Ihip  with  one,  who  by  thefe  Changes  and  Viciflitudcs 
of  Humour  is  fometimes  amiable  and  fometlmes  odious  : 
And  as  moft  Men  are  at  Tome  Times  in  an  admirable 
Frame  and  Dirpofition  of  Mind,  it  fhould  be  one  of  the 
greatefl:  Talks  of  Wifdom  to  keep  ourfelves  well  when 
we  are  fo,  and  never  to  go  out  of  that  which  is  the 
agreeable  Part  of  our  Charafter.  C 


N^  69         Saturday,  May  19. 


Hicfegetesy  iltic  'veniunt  felicth  wva  : 

Arborei  fcetus  alibi  at  que  injujfa  'virefcunt 

Gramina.     Nonne  <vides,  croceos  ut  T?nolus  adores , 

India  mittit  ebur,  molles  fua  thura  Sab^i  P 

At  Chalybes  midi  fermm,  'virofaque  Pontus 

Cajioreay  Eliadum  f  almas  Epirus  equarum  ? 

Continuo  has  leges  aternaque  foedera  cert  is 

Impofuit  Natura  locis Virg.  George,  i.  v.  5:4, 

^his  Ground  ^vith  Bacchus,  that  njjith  Ceres /uits  -, 

That  other  loads  the  Trees  ixjith  happy  Fruits ; 

A  fourth  ivith  Grafs,  unbidden,  decks  the  Ground  i 

Thus  Tmolus  is  nvith  yello-iv  Saffron  cronxndi, 

India  black  Ebon  and  n^vhite  I'v'ry  bears  ; 

Andfoft  Idume  n.veefs  her  od'rous  Tears  : 

Thus  Fontus  fends  her  Bever  Stones  from  far  j 

And  naked  Spaniards  temper  Steel  for  War  i 

Epirus  y^r  th''  Elean  Chariot  breeds 

(In  hopes  of  Palms)  a  Race  of  running  Steeds, 

This  is  th''  original  ContraSi  ;  thefe  the  Lanvs 

Imposed  by  'Nature,  and  by  Nature" s  Caufe.     D  R  Y  D  I  H. 


THERE  is  no  Place  in  the  Town  which  I  (o  much 
love  to  frequent  as  the  Royal-Excha:?ge.  It  gives  me 
a  fecret  Sailr.failion,  and,  infome  meafure,  grati- 
fies my  Vanity,  as  I  am  an  Englifman,  to  fee  fo  rich  an 
Affembly  of  Countrymen  and  Foreigners  confuking  to- 
*  gether  upon  the  private  Bufmefs  of  Mankind,  and  making 

this 
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this  Metropolis  a  kind  of  Emporium  for  the  whole  Earth. 
I  muft  confefs  I  look  upon  High-Change  to  be  a  great 
Council,  in  which  all  confiderable  Nations  have  their 
Reprefentatives.  Faftors  in  the  Trading  World  are  what 
Ambaffadors  are  in  the  Politick  World  ;  they  negotiate 
Affairs,  conclude  Treaties,  and  maintain  a  good  Cor- 
refpondence  between  thofe  wealthy  Societies  of  Men  that 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  Seas  and  Oceans,  or  live 
on  the  different  Extremities  of  a  Continent.  I  have  often 
been  pleafed  to  hear  Difputes  adjufted  between  an  Inha- 
bitant of  Japa?t  and  an  Alderman  of  London,  or  to  fee  a 
Subjeifl  of  the  Great  M?^^/ entering  into  a  League  with 
one  of  the  C^ar  of  Mufconjy.  I  am  infinitely  delighted  in 
mixing  with  thefe  feveral  Miniflers  of  Commerce,  as 
they  are  diflinguiihed  by  their  different  Walks  and  dif- 
ferent Languages :  Sometimes  I  am  jufiled  among  a 
Body  of  Armenians:  Sometimes  I  am  loll  in  a  Crowd 
of  Jenvs  \  and  fometimes  make  one  in  a  Groupe  of 
Dtitchmen.  I  am  a  Dane,  S-ucede,  or  Frenchman  at  dif- 
ferent times ;  or  rather  fancy  myfelf  like  the  old  Phi- 
lofopher,  who  upon  being  afked  what  Countryman  he 
was,  replied.  That  he  was  a  Citizen  of  the  World. 

THOUGH  I  very  frequently  vifit  this  bufy  Mul- 
titude of  People,  I  am  known  to  no  body  there  but  my 
Friend  Sir  A  n  d  r  e  w,  who  often  fmiles  upon  me  as  he 
fees  me  buflling  in  the  Crowd,  but  at  the  fame  time  con- 
nives at  my  Prefence  without  taking  any  further  Notice 
of  me.  There  is  indeed  a  Merchant  oi  Egypt,  who  jufl 
knows  me  by  fight,  having  formerly  remitted  me  fome 
Money  to  Grand  Cairo  ;  but  as  I  am  not  verfed  in^  the 
Modern  Coptick,  our  Conferences  go  no  further  than  a 
Bow  and  a  Grimace. 

THIS  grand  Scene  of  Bnfmefs  gives  me  an  infinite 
Variety  of  folid  and  fubftantial  Entertainments.  As  I  ara 
a  gi-eat  Lover  of  Mankind,  my  Heart  naturally  overflows 
with  Pleafure  at  the  fight  of  a  profperous  and  happy  Mul- 
titude, infomuch  that  at  many  publick  Solemnities  I  can- 
not forbear  expreffmg  my  Joy  with  Tears  that  have  ftoln 
down  my  Cheeks.  For  this  Reafon  I  am  wonderfully 
delighted  to  fee  fuch  a  Body  of  Men  thriving  in  their  own 
private  Fortunes,  and  at  the  fame  time  promoting  the  Pub- 
lick  Stock  i  or  in  other  Words,  railing  Eftates  for  their 

own 
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own  Families,  by  bringing  into  their  Country  whatever  is 
wanting,  and  carrying  out  of  it  whatever  is  fuperfiuous. 

NATURE  feems  to  have  taken  a  particular  Care  to 
difleminate  her  Bleffings  among  the  different  Regions  of 
the  World,  with  an  Eye  to  this  mutual  Jntercourfe  and 
Traffick  among  Mankind,  that  the  Natives  of  the  feve- 
ral  Parts  of  the  Globe  might  have  a  kind  of  Dependence 
upon  one  another,  and  be  united  together  by  their  com- 
mon  Intereft.  Almoft  every  Degree  produces  fomething 
peculiar  to  it.  The  Food  often  grows  in  one  Country, 
and  the  Sauce  in  another.  The  Fruits  of  Portugal  are 
corrected  by  the  Produds  of  Barbadoes :  The  Infufion 
of  a  China  Plant  fweetned  with  the  Pith  of  an  hdian 
Cane.  The  Philippin  Iflands  give  a  Flavour  to  our 
European  Bowls.  The  fmgle  Drefs  of  a  Woman  of  Qua- 
lity is  often  the  Produd  of  an  hundred  Climates.  The 
Muff  and  the  Fan  come  together  from  the  different 
Ends  of  the  Earth.  The  Scarf  is  fent  from  the  Torrid 
Zone,  and  the  Tippet  from  beneath  the  Pole.  The  Bro- 
cade Petticoat  rifes  out  of  the  Mines  of  Peruy  and  the 
Diamond  Necklace  out  of  the  Bowels  of  hdojian. 

I F  weconfider  our  own  Country  in  its  natural  Profpe6l, 
without  any  of  the  Benefits  and  Advantages  of  Commerce,, 
what  a  barren  uncomfortable  Spot  of  Earth  falls  to  our 
Share  !  Natural  Hiilorians  tell  us,  that  no  Fruit  grows 
Originally  among  us,  befides  Hips  and  Haws,  Acorns  and 
Pig-Nuts,  with  other  Delicacies  of  the  like  Nature  ; 
That  our  Climate  of  itfelf,  and  without  the  Affiftances  of 
Art,  can  make  no  further  Advances  towards  a  Plumb  than 
to  a  Sloe,  and  carries  an  Apple  to  no  greater  aPerfedion 
than  a  Crab  :  That  our  Melons,  our  Peaches,  our  Figs, 
our  Apricots,  and  Cherries,  are  Strangers  among  us,  im- 
ported in  different  Ages,  and  naturalizr:d  in  our  Englijh 
Gardens  ;  and  that  they  would  all  degenerate  and  fall 
away  into  the  Tralh  of  our  own  Countr}%  if  they  were 
wholly  negleded  by  the  Planter,  and  left  to  the  Mercy  of' 
our  Sun  and  Soil.  Nor  has  Traffick  more  enriched  our 
Vegetable  World,  than  it  has  improved  the  whole  Face  of 
Nature  among  us.  Our  Ships  are  laden  with  the  Harveil 
of  every  Climate :  Out  Tables  are  ftored  with  Spices,  and 
Oils,  and  Wines :  Our  Room.s  are  filled  with  Pyramids  of 
China  J  and  adorned  with  the  Workmanfliip  of  Japan  : 

Our. 
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Our  Morning's  Draught  comes  to  us  from  the  remotefl 
Corners  of  the  Earth  :  We  repair  our  Bodies  by  the  Drugs 
o^  America,  and  repofe  ourfelves  wndicr  Indian  Canopies. 
My  Friend  Sir  A  n  d  r  e  w  calls  the  Vineyards  of  France 
our  Gardens ;  the  Spice-Iflands,  our  Hot-beds ;  the  Per- 
Jians  our  Silk-Weavers,  and  the  Chinefe  our  Potters.  Na- 
ture indeed  furnifhes  us  with  the  bareNeceffaries  of  Life, 
but  TrafHck  gives  us  a  great  Variety  of  what  is  Ufeful, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fupplies  us  with  every  thing  that  is 
Convenient  and  Ornamental.  Nor  is  it  the  leaft  Part  of 
this  our  Happinefs,  that  whilft  we  enjoy  the  remotefl 
Produdls  of  the  North  and  South,  we  are  free  from 
thofe  Extremities  of  Weather  which  give  them  Birth  ; 
That  our  Eyes  are  refrefhed  with  the  green  Fields  of 
Britain,  at  the  fame  time  that  our  Palates  are  feafted 
with  Fruits  that  rife  between  the  Tropicks. 

FOR  thefe  Reafons  there  are  not  more  ufeful  Mem- 
bers in  a  Commonwealth  than  Merchants.  They  knit 
Mankind  together  in  a  mutual  Intercourfe  of  good  Of- 
fices, diftribute  the  Gifts  of  Nature,  find  Work  for  the- 
Poor,  add  Wealth  to  the  Rich,  and  Magnificence  to 
the  Great.  Our  Englijh  Merchant  converts  the  Tin  of 
his  own  Country  into  Gold,  and  exchanges  his  Wool! 
for  Rubies.  The  Mahometans  are  clothed  in  our  Bri- 
tijh  Manufadlure,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  frozen 
Zone  warmed  with  the  Fleeces  of  our  Sheep. 

W  H  EN  I  have  been  upon  the  Change,  I  have  often 
fancied  one  of  our  old  Kings  ftanding  in  Perfon,  where 

"he  is  reprefented  in  EfHgy.  and  looking  down  upon  the 

'wealthy  Concourfe  of  People  with  v/hich  that  Place  is 
every  Day  filled.  In  this  Cafe,  hov/  would  he  be  furprifed 
to  hear  all  the  Languages  of  Europe  fpoken  in  this  litdc 
Spot  of  his  former  Dominions,  and  to  fee  fo  many  private 
Men,  who  in  his  Time  would  have  been  the  Vaflals  of 
fome  Powerful  Baron,  negotiating  like  Princes  for  greater 
Sums  of  Money  than  were  formerly  to  be  met  with  in  the 

"Royal  Treafury  I  Trade,  without  enlarging  the  Britijh 
Territories,  has  given  us  a  kind  of  additional  Empire  : 

■  It  has  multiply'd  the  Number  of  the  Rich,  made  our 
Landed  Eftates  infinitely  more  valuable  than  they  were 
formerly,  and  added  to  them  an  AcceiTion  of  other 
Eftates  as  valuable  as  the  Lands  thcmfelves,  C 
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Interdum  n^ulgus  return  <videt.      Hor.  Ep.  i .  1.  2.  v,  63. 
Sometimes  the  Vulgar  fee  atidjud?e  aright » 

WH  E  N  I  travelled,  I  took  a  particular  Delight  in 
hearing  the  Songs  and  Fables  that  are  come  from 
Father  to  Son,  and  are  moll  in  Vogue  among 
the  common  People  of  the  Countries  though  which  X 
palled  ;  for  it  is  impoffible  that  any  thing  Ihould  be  uni- 
verfally  tafted  and  approved  by  a  Multitude,  tho'  they  are 
only  the  Rabble  of  a  Nation,  which  hath  not  in  it  fome 
peculiar  Aptnefs  to  pleafe  and  gratify  the  Mind  of  A'ian, 
Human  Nature  is  the  fame  in  all  reafonable  Creatures ; 
and  whatever  falls  in  with  it,  will  meet  with  Admirers 
amongft  Readers  of  all  Qualities  and  Conditions.  Moliere, 
as  we  are  told  by  Monfieur  Boileau,  ufed  to  read  all  his 
Comedies  to  an  old  Woman  who  was  his  Houfekeeper, 
as  Ihe  fat  with  him  at  her  Work  by  the  Chimney-Corner  ; 
and  could  foretel  the  Succefs  of  his  Play  in  the  Theatre, 
from  the  Reception  it  met  at  his  Fire- fide  :  For  he  tells 
us  the  Audience  always  followed  the  old  Woman,  and 
never  failed  to  laugh  in  the  fame  Place. 
,  I  know  nothing  which  more  fhews  the  eflential  and 
inherent  Perfeflion  of  Simplicity  of  Thought,  above  that 
which  I  call  the  Gothick  Manner  in  Writing,  than  this, 
that  the  firft  pleafes  all  kinds  of  Palates,  and  the  latter 
only  fuch  as  have  formed  to  themfelves  a  ^^  rong  artificial 
Tafte  upon  little  fanciful  Authors  and  Writers  of  Epi- 
gram. Homer,  Virgil,  or  Milton,  fo  far  as  the  Language 
of  their  Poems  is  underftood,  will  pleafe  a  Reader  of  plain 
common  Senfe,  who  would  neither  relifh  nor  comprehend 
an  Epigram  of  Martial,  or  a  Poem  of  Co^K-ley :  So,  on 
the  contrary,  an  ordinary  Song  or  Ballad  that  is  the  De- 
light of  the  common  People,  cannot  fail  to  pleafe  all  fuch 
Readers  as  are  not  unqualified  for  the  Entertainment  by 
their  AfFedation  or  Ignorance  ;  and  the  Reafon  is  plain, 
becaufe  .the  fame  Paintings  of  Nature  which  recommend 

it 
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is  to  the  moft  ordinary  Reader,  will  appear  Beautiful  to 
the  moll  refined. 

THE  old  Song  of  Che^jy-Chafg  is  the  favourite  Ballad 
of  the  common  People  of  England^  and  Ben  John/on  ufed 
to  fay  he  had  rather  have  been  the  Author  of  it  than  of  all 
his  Works.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  his  Difcourfe  of  Poetry 
fpeaks  of  it  in  the  following  Words  j  /  ne'ver  heard  the  old 
Song  of  Piercy  and  Douglas,  that  1  found  not  my  Heart 
more  mo<ved  than  nvith  a  Trumpet  \  and  yet  it  is  fung  by  fome 
blind  CroHXjder  mjith  ne  rouoher  Voice  than  rude  Stile  ;  ^nch 
being  fo  e^Jil  apparelled  in  the  Duji  and  Coh-iveb  of  that  un- 
ci-vil  Age,  ivhat  n.vould  it  'work  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  Ela~ 
quence  o/Tindar  ?  For  my  own  part  I  am  fo  profeffed  an  Ad- 
mirer of  this  antiquated  Song,  that  I  fhall  give  my  Reader  a 
Critick  upon  it,  without  any  further  Apology  for  fo  doing. 

THE  greateft  Modern  Criticks  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
Rule,  That  an  Heroick  Poem  fliould  be  founded  upon 
fbme  important  Precept  of  Moralit)'-,  adapted  to  the  Con- 
ftitution  of  the  Country  in  which  the  Poet  writes.  Homer 
and  Virgil  have  formed  their  Plans  in  this  View.  As  Greece 
was  a  Collection  of  many  Governments,  who  fufFered 
very  much  among  themfelves,  and  gave  the  Ferfuin  Em- 
peror,  who  was  their  common  Enemy,  many  Advan- 
tages over  them  by  their  mutual  Jealoufies  and  Animofi- 
ties,  Horner^  in  order  to  eftablifli  among  them  an  Union, 
which  was  fo  necefiary  for  their  Safety,  grounds  his  Poem 
tjpon  the  Difcords  of  the  feveral  Grecian  Princes  who 
were  engaged  in  a  Confederacy  againfl:  an  Jftatick  Prince, 
and  the  feveral  Advantages  which  the  Enemy  gained  by 
fuch  their  Difcords.  At  the  time  the  Poem  we  are  now 
treating  of  was  written,  the  Diffenfions  of  the  Barons, 
who  were  then  fo  many  petty  Princes,  ran  very  high, 
whether  they  quarrelled  among  themfelves,  or  with  their 
^Neighbours,  and  produced  unfpeakable  Calamities  to  the 
Country  :  The  Poet,  to  deter  Men  from  fuch  unnatural 
Contentions,  defcribes  a  bloody  Battle  and  dreadful  Scene 
of  Death,  occafioned  by  the  mutual  Feuds  which  reigned 
in  the  Families  of  an  Englijh  and  Scotch  Nobleman  : 
That  he  defigned  this  for  the  Inftrudlion  of  his  Poem, 
we  may  learn  from  his  four  laft  Lines,  in  which,  aftex 
the  Example  of  the  modern  Tragedians,  he  draws  from 
it  a  Precept  for  the  Benefit  of  his  Reftders. 

-  Gcd 
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Godfa've  the  Klngy  and  blefs  the  Land 

In  Plenty,  fey,  and  Peace ; 
And  grant  henceforth  that  fotd  Dehafg 

''Tnx-ixt  Noblemen  may  ceafe. 

The  next  Point  obferved  by  the  greatefl  Heroic  Poets, 
hath  been  to  celebrate  Perfons  and  Adlions  which  do 
Honour  to  their  Country  :  Thus  Virgil\  Hepo  was  the 
Founder  of  RomCi  Homer  %  a  Prince  of  Greece  j  and  for 
this  Reafon  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Stati'us,  who  were  both 
Romans,  might  be  juftly  derided  for  having  chofen  the 
Expedition  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  Wars  of  Ihihes 
for  the  Subjeds  of  their  Epic  Writings. 

THE  Poet  before  us  has  not  only  found  out  an  Hero 
in  his  own  Country,  but  raifes  the  Reputation  of  it  by 
feveral  beautiful  Incidents.  The  Erglif?  are  the  firft  who 
take  the  Field,  and  the  laft  who  quit  it.  The  E?igliJ6 
bring  only  Fifteen  hundred  to  the  Battle,  the  Scatch  Two 
thoufand.  The  E?igli/h  keep  the  Field  with  Fifty  three  : 
The  Scotch  retire  with  Fifty  five  :  All  the  reft  on  each 
fide  being  flain  in  Battle.  But  the  moft  remarkable  Cir- 
cumftance  of  this  kind,  is  the  different  Manner  in  which 
the  Scotch  and  Englijh  Kings  receive  the  News  of  this  Fight, 
and  of  the  great  Mens  Deaths  who  commanded  in  it. 

Ihis  Neivs  'was  brought  to  Edinburgh, 

Where  ScOtlandV  King  did  reign, 
That  bra<ve  Earl  DoM^disfuddenly 

Was  n^jith  an  Arro<vjfiain. 

0  hea'vy  Newus  King  James  did  fay g, 
Scotland  can  Witnefs  he, 

1  ha<ve  not  any  Captain  more 

Of  fuch  Account  as  he. 

Like  Tidings  to  King  Henry  cams 

Within  as  f:?ort  a  Space, 
That  Piercy  of  Northumberland 

Was  flain  in  Chevy- Chafe. 

A^au  God  be  t^:ith  him,  faid  tur  King, 

Sith  ''tnxjill  no  better  be, 
I  tniji  I  hai'e  -ivithin  my  Realm 

El^i  hundred  as  good  as  he» 
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Tetjhall  not  Scot  nor  Scotland _y^ 

But  I  wuill  Vengeance  takcy 
And  he  re<verged  on  them  all 

For  branje  Lord  PiercyV  Sake, 

7 his  V(^w  full  tvell  the  King  -perform  d 

Jfter  on  Humble-down, 
In  one  T)  ay  fifty  Knights  n.vere  fainy 

With  Lords  of  great  Retioivn. 

And  of  the  reft  of  f mall  Account 
Did  jnany  Thoufands  die^  &c. 

At  the  fame  time  that  our  Poet  fhews  a  laudable  Partia- 
lity to  his  Countrymen,  he  reprefents  the  Scots  after  a 
Manner  not  unbecoming  fo  bold  and  brave  a  People. 

Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-'white  Steedy 

Mofi  like  a  Baron  bold, 
Rodeforemofi  of  the  Company, 

Whofe  Armour  Jhone  like  Gold, 

KIs  Sentiments  and  Adions  are  every  Way  fuitable  to 
an  He -o.  One  of  us  two,  fays  he,  muft  die  :  I  am  an 
Earl  as  well  as  yourfelf,  fo  that  you  can  have  no  Pre- 
tence for  refufmg  the  Combat :  However,  fays  he,  'tis 
pity,  and  indeed  would  be  a  Sin,  that  fo  many  innocent 
Men  ihould  perilh  for  our  fakes,  rather  let  you  and  I 
end  our  Quarrel  in  lingle  Fight. 

Ere  thus  I  nvill  out-bra<ved  be. 
One  of  us  i'voo  f:all  die  j 

/  knon^J  thee  ivell,  an  Earl  thou  arty 
Lord  Piercy,  fo  am  I. 

But  truft  me,  Piercy,  Pity  it  tven^ 

And  great  Offence,   to  kill 
Any  of  thefe  our  harmlefs  Meny 

For  they  ha-ve  done  no  IIL 

Let  thou  and  I  the  Battle  try, 

Andfet  our  Men  afide  ; 
Accurft  be  he,   Lord  Vitxcy  faidy 
By  nvhom  this  is  denfd. 
WHEN  thefe  brave  Men  had  diftlnguilhed  them- 
felves  in  the  Battle  and  in  fingle  Combat  with  each  other, 
in  the  Midfl  of  a  generous  Parhy,  full  of  heroic  Senti- 
ments, 


« 
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ments,  the  Scotch  Earl  falls ;  and  with  his  dying  Words 
encourages  his  Men  to  revenge  his  Death,  reprefenting 
to  them,  as  the  mofl  bitter  Circumftance  of  itj  that  his 
Rival  favv  him  fall. 

With  that  there  came  an  Arronx)  keen 

Out  of  an  Englilh  Bo^v, 
Which  Jlruck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  Heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  Bloiv. 

Who  ne-ver  /poke  more  Words  than  theje, 

Fight  on  my  merry  Men  all, 
For  njjhy,  my  Life  is  at  an  End, 

Lord  ¥\q.xq.y  fees  my  Fall. 

Merry  Men,  in  the  Language  of  thofe  Time?,  is  no  more 
than  a  chearful  Word  for  Companions  and  Feilow-Sol- 
diers.  A  Paffage  in  the  Eleventh  Book  of  FirgiPs 
j^neids  is  very  much  to  be  admired,  where  Camilla  in 
her  lall  Agonies  inftead  of  weeping  over  the  Wound 
ihe  had  received,  as  one  might  have  expected  from  a 
Warrior  of  her  Sex,  confiders  only  (like  the  Hero  of 
whom  we  are  now  fpeaking)  how  the  Battle  Ihould  be 
continued  after  her  Death. 

Tumfc  expirans  Ac  cam  ex  a^qualihus  miam 

Alloquitur  ;  fda  ante  alias  qu<^  fola  Camill<^, 

S^icum  partiri  cur  as  ;  at  que  hcec  itafatur  : 

HaSienus,  Ace  a  for  or,  potui  :  nunc  <vulnus  acerhum 

Confcit,  et  tenebris  nigrefcunt  smnia  circum  : 

Fffuge,  et  hcec  Turno  mandata  no'vijjima  perfer  ; 

Succedat  pugncs,  Trojanofque  arceat  urbe : 

Jamque  njale. Mn.  il.  V.  820, 

A  gathering  Mill  o'erclouds  her  chearful  Eyes ; 
And  from  her  Cheeks  the  rofy  Colour  flies. 
Then  turns  to  her,  whom,  of  her  Female  Train, 
She  trulled  moll,  and  thus  ihe  Ipeaks  with  Pain. 
Acca,  'tis  paft  !  he  fwims  before  my  Sight, 
Inexorable  Death  ;  and  claims  his  Right. 
Bear  my  lail  Words  to  Turnus,  fly  with  Speed, 
And  bid  him  timely  to  my  Charge  fucceed  : 
Repel  the  Trojans,  and  the  Town  relieve : 
Farewel.  ...„  D  r  y  d  e  n. 

rURNUS 
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TUR  NUS  did  not  die  in  fo  heroic  a  Manner ; 
t)io'  our  Poet  feems  to  have  had  his  E/e  upon  Tumus's 
Speech  in  the  lafl  Verfe, 

Lor^  YiQVcyfe&s  my  Fall, 

■  -    ■  Vicijii,  ^  miSlum  tenders  palmas 

Aufonii  <videre ^n.  12.  V.  936. 

The  Z^/i^;?  Chiefs  have  feen  me  beg  my  Life.  D R  Y  D  E  N. 

EARL  Piercy\  Lamentation  over  his  Enemy  is  ge- 
nerous, beautiful,  and  paflionate  ;  I  muft  only  caution 
the  Reader  not  to  let  the  Simplicity  of  the  Stile,  which 
one  may  well  pardon  in  fo  old  a  Poet,  prejudice  him 
againft  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Thought. 

7hen  haloing  Life^  Earl  Piercy  took 

The  dead  Man  by  the  Handy 
And /aid.  Earl  Douglas,  for  thy  Life 

Would  1  had  loji  my  Land. 

O  Chrifi  !  my  'very  Heart  doth  Heed 

With  Sorronjo  for  thy  Sake  ; 
For  fur e  a  more  renon^jned  Knight 

Mifchance  did  never  take. 

That  beautiful  Line,  Taking  the  dead  Man  hy  the  Hand, 
will  put  the 'Reader  in  mind  of  yEneas''s  Behaviour  to- 
wards Laufus,  whom  he  himfelf  had  iiain  as  he  came 
to  the  Refcue  of  his  aged  Father. 

At  'vero  ut  'vuhum  ^oidit  morientis,  i^  ora, 
Ora  modis  Anchifades  pallentia  miris  ; 
Jngemuity  miferans  graviter,  dextramque  tetendit. 

Mxi.  10.  V.  822. 

The  pious  Prince  beheld  young  Laiifus  dead ; 

He  griev'd,  he  wept  \  then  grafp'd  his  Hand,  and  faid,^r. 

Dr  Y  DE  N. 

I  fhall  take  another  Opportunity  to  confider  the  other 
Parts  of  this  old  Sono:.  C 


fuefday^ 
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Scrihere  jujfit  Amor*  Ovid.  Epifl.  4.  v.  10, 

Lo^e  hid  me  'write. 

THE  intire  Conqueft  of  our  Paflions  is  To  difficult  a 
Work,  that  they  who  defpair  of  it  fhould  think  of 
a  lefs  difficult  Tafk,  and  only  attempt  to  Regulate 
them.     But  there  is  a  third  thing  which  may  contribute 
not  only  to  the  Eafe,  but  alfo  to  the  Pleafure  of  our  Life  ; 
and  that  is  refining  our  Paffions  to  a  greater  Elegance, 
than  we  receive  them  from  Nature.  When  the  Paffion  is 
Love,  this  Work  is  performed  in  innocent,  tho'  rude  and 
uncultivated  Minds,  by  the  mere  Force  and  Dignity  of 
the  Objedl.  There  are  Forms  which  naturally  create  Re- 
fpe£l  in  the  Beholders,  and  at  once  inflame  and  chaftife 
the  Imagination.  Such  an  Impreffion  as  this  gives  an  im- 
mediate Ambition  to  deferve,  in  order  to  pleafe.    This 
Caufe  and  Effeft  are  beautifully  defcribed  by  Mr.  Dryden 
in  the  Fable  of  Ciinon  and  Iphigenia.     After  he  has  re- 
prefented  Cimojt  fo  flupid,  that    - 

He  'whijiled  as  he  ^ixent,  for  tvant  of  Thought, 

he  makes  him  fall  into  the  following  Scene,  and  fhews 
its  Influence  upon  him  fo  excellently,  that  it  appears  as 
Natural  as  Wonderful. 

//  happen  d  on  a  Summer  s  Holiday, 
Vhat  to  the  Greenwoood-Jhade  he  took  his  nvay ; 
His  ^uarter-Jlaff,  ivhich  he  coud  ne''er  forfakey 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  Back. 
He  trudgd  along  unhio^ucing  'what  he  fought , 
And  ixhifled  as  he  'voent,  for  njmnt  of  Thought. 

By  Chance  conduced,  er  by  Thirji  conjiraind, 
The  deep  Receffes  of  the  Gro^-e  he  gain  d ; 
Where  in  a  Plain,  defended  by  the  Wood, 
Crept  thro'  the  matted  Grafs  a  Cryfal  Floddj 
By  'which  an  AlabaJTer  Fountain  jlood : 


\ 

AnJ 
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And  on  the  Margin  of  the  Fount  ivas  laid, 
(Attended  by  her  Slaves)  a  Jleeping  Maidy 
Like  Dian,  and  her  Nymphs,  ixhen,  tird  njjith  Sporty 
7o  reji  by  cool  Eurotas  they  refort : 
The  Dame  herfelf  the  Gcddefs  nvell  exprefs''d. 
Not  more  dijlinguijh'' d  by  her   Purple  Feji, 
Than  by  the  charming  Features  of  her  Face, 
And  even  i?2  Slumber  a  fuperior  Grace  : 
Her  comely  Litnbs  cofnpcs^d  vjith  decent  Care, 
Her  Body  faded  'with  a  fight  Cymarr  ; 
Her  Bofom  to  the  Vienv  <vjas  only  bare  : 
The  famiing  Wi?id  upon  her  Bofo7n  blovjSy 
To  meet  the  fannijtg  Wind  the  Bofom  rofe  ; 
The  fannitig  Wi7id  and  purling  Streams   co?itinue  her 
Repofe. 
The  Fool  of  Nature  food  fvAth  fupid  Eyes 
And  gaping  Mouth,  that  t  eft  iff  d  Surprife, 
Fix'd  on  her  Face,  ?wr  could  remove  his  Sight, 
Nevsj  as  he  vjas  to  Love,  and  Novice  in  Delight : 
Long  mute  he  food,  ayid  leani'ng  on  his  Staff, 
His  Wonder  vcitJief  d  vjith  an  Idiot  Laugh  ; 
Then  nvoiild  have  fpoke,  hut  by  his  glimm'ring  Senfe 
Firf  found  his  vjant  of  Words,  and  fear  d  Offence  : 
Doubted  for  vchat  he  v:as  he  fould  be  knovcn. 
By  his  Cloven- Accent,  and  his  Country  Tone* 

BUT  left  this  fine  Defcription  (hould  be  excepted 
againft,  as  the  Creation  of  that  great  Mailer,  Mr.  Dryden, 
and  not  an  Account  of  what  has  really  ever  happened  in 
the  World  ;  I  fnall  give  ypu,  verbatim.,  the  Epiftle  of  an 
enamoured  Footman  in  the  Country  to  his  Miftrefs. 
Their  Sirnames  fhall  not  be  inferted,  becaufe  their  Paffion 
demands  a  greater  Refpe6l  than  is  due  to  their  Quality. 
James  is  Servant  in  a  great  Family,  and  Elizabeth  waits 
upon  the  Daughter  of  one  as  numerous,  fome  Miles  off 
of  her  Lover.  Jam.es,  before  he  beheld  Betty,  was  vain 
of  his  Strength,  arough  Wreftler,  and  quarrelfom  Cudgel- 
Player  ;  Betty  a  publick  Dancer  at  May-poles,  a  Romp  at 
Stool-Ball :  He  always  following  idle  Women,  fhe  play- 
ing among  the  Feafants :  He  a  Country  Bully,  fhe  a  Coun- 
try Coquette.  But  Love  has  made  her  conftantly  in  her 
IV^iftrefs's  Chamber,  where  the  young  Lady  gratifies  a 

feaet 
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fecret  Paflion  of  her  own,  by  making  Betty  talk  of  James ; 
and  James  is  become  a  conftant  Waiter  near  his  Mailer's 
Apartment,  in  reading,  as  well  as  he  can,  Romances.  I 
cannot  learn  who  Mo//y  is,  who  it  feems  walked  Ten  Mila 
to  carry  the  angry  Meffage,  which  gave  Occafion  to  what 
follows. 

To  ELIZABETH 

My  Dear 'Betty,  il%;  14,  17U. 

"DEMEMBER  your  bleeding  Lover,  who  lies 
-■-^  bleeding  at  the  Wounds  Cupid miide  with  the  Ar- 
rows he  borrowed  at  the  Eyes  of  Fenus,  which  is  your 

*  fvveet  Perfon. 

*  N  A  Y  more,  with  the  Token  you  fent  me  for  my 

*  Love  and  Service  offered  to  yourfweet  Perfon;  which 

*  was   your  bafe  Refpefts  to  my  ill  Conditions  ;  when 

*  alas  !  there  is  no  ill  Conditions  in  me,  but  quite  con^ 

*  trary  ;  all  Love  and  Purity,  efpecially  to  your  fvveet 

*  Perfon  ;  but  all  this  I  take  as  a  Jell. 

*  B  U  T  the  fad  and  difmal  News  which  Molly  brought 

*  me  llruck  me  to  the  Heart,  which  was,  it  feems,  and  is 

*  your  ill  Conditions  for  my  Love  and  Refpeds  to  you.' 

*  F  O  R  Ihe  told  me,  if  I  came  Forty  times  to  you, 

*  you  would  not  fpeak  with  me,  whichWords  I  am  fure 

*  is  a  great  Grief  to  me. 

*  N  O  W,  myDear,  if  I  may  not  be  permitted  to  your 

*  fweet  Company,  and  to  have  the  Happinefs  of  fpeak- 

*  ing  with  your  fvveet  Perfon,  I  beg  the  Favour  of  you 

*  to  accept  of  this  my  fecret  Mind  and  Thoughts,  which 

*  hath  fo  long  lodged  in  my  Breafl,  the  which  if  you  do 

*  not  accept,  \  believe  will  go  nigh  to  break  my  Heart. 

*  FOR  indeed,  my  Dear,  I  love  you  above  all  the 

*  Beauties  I  ever  faw  in  all  my  Life. 

*  THE  young  Gentleman,  and  my  Mailer's  Daughter, 

*  the  Londoner  that  is  come  down  to  m^a  ry  her,   fat  in  the 

*  Arbour  moil  part  of  the  Night.  O  dear  Betty^  mull  the 

*  Nightingales  fing  to  thofe  who  marry  for  Money,  and 

*  not  to  us  true  Lovers !  Oh  wcj  dear  Betty,  that  we  could 

*  meet  this  Night  where  we  ufed  to  do  in  the  Wood. 

'  N  OW,  myDear,  if  I  may  not  have  the  Blcfling  of 

*  kiiTmg  your  fvveet  Lips,  I  beg  I  may  have  the  Llappir  efs 

*  of  kiffing  your  fair  Hand,  with  a  few  Lines,  from  }  our 

Vol.  i.  N  *  dear 
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*  dear  Self,  prefented  by  whom  you  pleafe  or  think  fit. 

*  I  believe,  if  Time  would  permit  me,  I  could  write  all 

*  Day  ;  but  the  Time  being  fhort,  and  Paper  little,  no 

*  more  from  your  never-failing  Lover  till  Death, 

James  ■       ^ 

POOR  James  !  Since  his  Time  and  Paper  were  fo 
ihort ;  I,  that  have  more  than  I  can  ufe  well  .of  both, 
will  put  the  Sentiments  of  his  kind  Letter  (the  Stile  of 
which  feems  to  be  confufed  with  Scraps  he  had  got  in 
hearing  and  reading  what  he  did  not  underlland)  into 
what  he  meant  to  expr efs. 

Dear  Creature, 
f^  AN  you  then  neglefl  him  who  has  forgot  all  his 
^*-^  Recreations  and  Enjoyments,  to  pine  away  his  Life 
in  thinking  of  You  ?  When  I  do  fo,  you  appear  more  ami- 
able to  me  than  Venus  does  in  the  mofl  beautiful  Defcrip- 
tion  that  ever  was  made  of  her.    All  this  Kindnefs  you 
return  with  an  Accufation,  that  I  do  not  love  you  :  But 
the  contrary  is  fo  manifeft,  that  I  cannot  think  you  in 
earneil:.  But  the  Certainty  given  me  in  your  Meffage  by 
Molly ^  that  you  do  not  love  me,  is  what  robs  me  of  all 
Comfort.  She  fays  you  will  not  fee  me :  If  you  can  have 
fo  much  Cruelty,  at  leall  write  to  me,  that  I  may  kifs 
the  Impreflion  made  by  your  fair  Hand.     I  love  you 
above  all  things,  and,  in  my  Condition,  what  you  look 
upon  with  Indifference  is  to  me  the  moft  exquifite  Plea- 
fure  or  Pain.     Our  young  Lady,  and  a  fine  Gentleman 
from  London ;\n\vo  are  to  marry  for  mercenary  Ends,  walk 
about  our  Gardens,  and  hear  the  Voice  of  Evening  Night- 
ingales, as  if  for  Faihion  fake  they  courted  thofe  Solitudes, 
becaufe  they  have  heard  Lovers  do  fo.  Oh  Betty  !  could 
I  hear  thofe  Rivulets  murmure,  and  Birds  fing  while  you 
flood  near  me,  how  little  fenfible  fhould  I  be  that  we  are 
both  Servants,  that  there  is  any  thing  on  Earth  above 
us.  Oh  !   I  could  write  to  you  as  long  as  1  love  you,  till 
Death  itfelf. 

JAMES. 

N.  B.   By  the  Words  Ill-Conditions,  James  means 
In  a  Woman  Coquetry ^  in  a  Man  Inconjiancy,  R 

Wedfiefday, 
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— —  Genus  immortp.le  ntanet,  multofque  per  anms 
Stat  for  tun  a  Domus,  ^  a<vi  nu7nerantur  avorum. 

Virg.  Georg.  4.  v.  208: 

Ty  immortal  Line  in  fur e  Succe/Jion  reigns, 
•    The  Fortune  of  the  Family  remains. 

And  Grand/ires  Grandfo7ts  the  long  Liji  contains. 

D  R  Y  D  E  N. 

HAVING  already  given  my  Reader  an  Account 
of  feveral  extraordinary  Clubs  both  ancient  and 
modern,  I  did  not  defign  to  have  troubled  him 
with  any  more  Narratives  of  this  Nature  ;  but  I  have 
lately  received  Information  of  a  Club  which  I  can  call 
neither  ancient  nor  modern,  that  I  dare  fay  will  be  no 
Icfs  furprifmg  to  my  Reader  than  it  was  to  myfelf ;  for 
which  Reafon  I  ftiall  communicate  it  to  the  Pubiick  aS' 
one  of  the  greateft  Curiofities  in  its  kind. 

A  Friend  of  mine  complaining  of  a  Tradefman  who  is 
related  to  him,  after  having  reprefented  him  as  a  very 
idle  worthlefs  Fellow,  who  neglected  liis  Family,  and 
fpent  moft  of  his  Time  over  a  Bottle,  told  me,  to  conclude 
his  Chara£ler,  that  he  was  a  Member  of  the  E^uerlajUng 
Club.  So  very  odd  a  Title  raifed  my  Curiofity  to  enquire 
into  the  Nature  of  a  Club  that  had  fuch  a  ibundingName  ; 
upon  which  my  Friend  gave  me  the  following  Account. 

THE  E^verlafting  Club  confifts  of  a  hundred  Members, 
who  divide  the  whole  twenty  four  Flours  among 
them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Club  fits  Day  and  Night. 
from  one  end  of  the  Year  to  another ;  no  Party  prefuming 
to  rife  till  they  are  relieved  by  thofe  who  are  in  couri'e 
to  fucceed  them..  By  this  means  a  Member  of  the  ii-z'^r- 
lafing  Club  never  wants  Company  ;  for  tho'  he  is  not  up- 
on Duty  himfelf,  he  is  fure  to  find  fome  who  are  ;  fo  that 
if  he  be  difpofed  to  take  aWhet,  a  Nooning,  an  Evening's 
Draught,  or  a  Bottle  after  Midnight,  he  goes  to  the  Club, 
and  finds  a  Knot  of  Friends  to  his  Mind. 

N  2  IT 
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IT. is  a  Maxim  in  this  Club,  That  the  Steward  never 
dies ;  for  as  they  fucceed  one  another  by  way  of  Rota- 
tion, no  Man  is  to  quitthe  great  Elbow-chair  which  ftands 
at  the  upper  End  of  the  Table,  'till  his  Succeflbr  is  in  a 
Readinefs  to  fill  it ;  infomuch  that  there  has  not  been  a 
Sede  'vacant e  in  the  Memory  of  Man. 

THIS  Club  was  inftituted  towards  the  End  (or,  as 
fome  of  them  fay,  about  the  Middle)  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
and  continued  without  Interruption  till  the  Time  of  the 
Great  Fire^  which  burnt  them  out,  and  difperfed  them  for 
feveral  Weeks.  The  Steward  at  that  time  maintained  his 
Poll  till  he  had  like  to  have  been  blown  up  with  a  neigh- 
bouring-Houfe,  (which  was  demolifhed  in  order  to  ftcp 
the  Fire ;)  and  would  not  leave  the  Chair  at  laft,  till  he 
had  emptied  all  the  Bottles  upon  the  Table,  and  received 
repeated  Diredlions  from  the  Club  to  withdraw  himfelf. 
This  Steward  is  frequently  talked  of  in  the  Club,  and 
lookeduponbyeveryMemberof  itas  a  greater  Man,  than 
the  famous  Captain  mentioned  in  ixvyluOX^ClarendGn,  who 
Avas  burnt  in  his  Ship  becaufe  he  would  not  quit  it  with- 
out Orders.  It  is  faid  that  towards  the  Clofe  of  1 700,  be- 
ing the  great  Year  of  Jubilee,  the  Club  had  it  under  Con- 
fideration  whether  they  Ihould  break  up  or  continue  their 
vseffion  ;  but  after  many  Speeches  and  Debates,  it  was  at 
length  agreed  to  fit  out  the  other  Century.  This  Refo- 
lution  palled  in  a  general  Club  Nemine  Contradice^ite. 

H  A  V I N  G  given  this  Ihort  Account  of  the  Inftitution 
and  Continuation  of  the  Enjerlajling  Cluh^  I  ihould  here 
endeavour  to  fay  fomething  of  the  Manners  and  Charac- 
ters of  its  feveral  Members,  which  I  fhall  do  according 
to  the  beft  Lights  I  have  received  in  this  Matter. 

I T  appears  by  their  Books  in  general,  that,  fmce  their 
firft  Inllitution,  they  have  fmoked  fifty  Tun  of  Tobacco, 
drank  thirty  thoufand  Butts  of  Ale,  one  thoufand  Hogf- 
heads  of  Red  Port,  two  hundred  Barrels  of  Brandy,  and 
a  Kilderkin  of  Small-beer.  There  has  been  likewife  a 
great  Confumption  of  Cards.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  they  ob- 
ferve  the  Law  in  Ben  'Johnfo7i\  Club,  which  orders  the 
Fire  to  be  always  kept  in  (focus perennis  ejto)  as  well  for 
the  Convenience  of  lighting  their  Pipes,  as  to  cure  the 
Dampnefs  of  the  Club-Room.  They  have  an  old  Wo- 
man in  the  nature  of  a  Veftal,  whole  Bufmefs  it  is  to 
•berilh  «ind  perpetuate  the  Fire  which  burns  from  Genera- 
tion 
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tion  to  Generation,  and  has  feen  the  Glafs-houfe  Fires  in 
and  out  above  an  hundred  times. 

THE  E^verlajling  Club  treats  all  other  Clubs  with  an 
Eye  of  Contempt,  and  talks  even  of  the  Kit-Cat  and  Oc- 
tober as  of  a  couple  of  Upflarts.  Their  ordinary  Difcourfc 
(as  much  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  it)  turns  alto- 
gether upon  fuch  Adventures  as  have  pafled  in  their  own 
Aflembly ;  of  Members  who  have  taken  the  Glafs  in 
their  Turns  for  a  Week  together,  without  ilirring  out  of 
the  Club  ;  of  others  who  have  fmoked  an  hundred  Pipes 
at  a  Sitting ;  of  others  who  have  not  miffed  their  Morn- 
ing's Draught  for  twenty  Years  together :  Sometimes 
they  fpeak  in  Raptures  of  a  Run  of  Ale  in  King  Chariest 
Reign  ;  and  fometimes  reiledl  with  Aftonifhment  upon 
Games  at  Whiilv,  which  have  been  miraculouily  reco- 
vered by  Members  of  the  Society,  when  in  all  human 
Puobability  the  Cafe  was  defperate. 

THEY  delight  in  feveral  old  Catches,  which  they 
fing  at  ail  Hours  to  encourage  one  another  to  moiften 
their  Clay,  and  grow  immortal  by  drinking  ;  with  many 
other  edifying  Exhortations  of  the  like  nature. 

THERE  are  four  general  Clubs  held  in  a  Year,  at 
which  Times  they  fill  up  Vacancies,  appointWaiters,  con- 
firm the  old  Fire-Maker,  or  eleft  a  new  one, fettle  Contri- 
butions for  Coals,  Pipes,Tobacco,  and  other  Neceflaries. 

THE  Senior  Member  has  out-lived  the  v/hole  Club 
twice  over,  and  has  been  drunk  with  the  Grandfathers 
of  fome  of  the  prefent  fitting  Members,  C 
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"  .0  Dea  certe  !  Virg.  JEn.  l .  v.  332, 

O  Goddefs  !  for  no  lefs  you  feem. 

IT  is  very  ftrange  to  confider,  that  a  Creature  like 
Man,  who  is  ieiifible  of  fo  many  Weaknefl'es  and 
Imperfe£lions,ihould  be  aftuated  by  a  Love  of  Fam.e : 
That  Vice  and  Ignorance,  Imperfcdlion  and  Mifery, 
fliould  contend  for  Praife,  and  endeavour  as  much  as 
poflible  to  make  themfelves  Objeds  of  Admiration. 

N  3  BUT 
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BUT  notvvithftanding  Man's  ElTential  Perfefllon  is 
but  very  little,  his  Comparative  Perfefdon  may  be  very 
confiderable.  If  he  locks  upon  himfelf  in  an  abflradled 
Light,  he  has  not  m.uch  to  boallof ;  but  if  he  confiders 
himfelf  with  regard  to  others,  he  may  find  Occafion  of 
glorying,  if  not  in  his  ownVirtues,  at  leafl  in  the  Abfence 
of  another's  Imperfeftions.  This  gives  a  different  Turn 
to  the  Reflexions  of  the  Wife  P'/lan  and  the  Fool.  The 
firft  endeavours  to  fhine  in  himfelf,  and  the  lall  to  out- 
fhine  others.  The  lirft  is  humbled  by  the  Senfe  of  his 
own  Infirmities,  the  lafl:  is  lifted  up  by  the  Difcovery  of 
thofe  which  he  obferves  in  other  Men.  The  Wife  Man 
confiders  what  he  wants,  and  the  Fool  what  he  abounds 
in.  The  Wife  Man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own 
Approbation,  and  the  Fool  when  he  recommends  him- 
felf to  the  Applaufe  of  thofe  about  him. 

B  CJT  however  unreafonable  and  abfurd  this  PafTion 
for  Admiration  may  appear  in  fuch  a  Creature  as  Man, 
•it  is  not  v/holly  to  be  difcouraged  ;  fmce  it  often  produ- 
x:es  very  good  Effedls,  not  only  as  it  retrains  him  from 
doirig  any  thing  which  is  mean  and  contemptible,  but  as 
it  pufbes  him  to  Afiions  which  are  great  and  gloriouSo 
The  Principle  may  be  defective  or  faulty,  but  the  Con- 
fequences  it  produces  are  fo  good,  that,  for  the  Benefit 
of  Mankind,  it  ought  not  to  be  extinguifhed. 

IT  is  obferved  by  Cicero,  that  Men  of  the  greatefl  and 
the  m.oft  fhining  Parts  are  the  moft  adluated  by  Ambi- 
tion ;  and  if  we  look  into  the  two  Sexes,  I  believe  we 
fliall  find  this  Principle  of  Action  Wronger  in  Women 
than  in  Men. 

THE  Paflion  for  Pralfe,  which  is  fo  very  vehement 
in  the  Fair  Sex,  produces  excellent  Effefts  in  Women  of 
Senfe,  who  defire  to  be  admired  for  that  only  which  de- 
ferves  Admiration  :  And  I  tliink  we  may  obferve,  with- 
out a  Compliment  to  them,  that  many  of  them  do  not 
only  live  in  a  more  uniform  Courfe  of  Virtue,  but  with 
an  infinitely  greater  Regard  to  their  Honour,  than  what 
we  find  in  the  generality  of  our  own  Sex.  How  many 
Inftances  have  we  of  Challity,  Fidelity,  Devotion  ?  How 
many  Ladies  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  the  Education  of 
their  Children,  Care  of  their  Families,  and  Love  of  their 
Hufbands,  which  are  the  great  Qualities  and  Atchieve- 
meiits  of  Womankind :  As  the  making  of  War,  the  carry- 
ing 
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ing  on  of  Traffick,  the  Adminillration  of  Juflice,  are  thofe 
by  which  Men  grow  famous,  and  get  themfelves  a  Name, 
B  UT  as  this  Pafiton  for  Admiration,  when  it  works 
according  to  Reafon,  improves  the  beautiful  Part  of  our 
Species  in  every  thing  that  is  Laudable  i  fo  nothing  is 
more  Deftrudive  to  them  when  it  is  governed  by  Vanity 
and  Folly.  What  1  have  therefore  here  to  fay,  only  re- 
gards the  vain  Part  of  the  Sex,  whom  for  certain  Reafons, 
which  the  Reader  will  hereafter  fee  at  large,  I  fhall  diilin- 
guiih  by  the  Name  cf  Idols.  An  Idol  is  wholly  taken  up 
in  the  Adorning  of  her  Perf6n.  You  fee  in  every  Pofture 
of  her  Body,  Air  of  her  Face,  and  Motion  of  her  Head, 
That  it  is  her  Builnefs  and  Employment  to  gain  Adorers. 
For  this  Reafon  your  Idols  appear  in  all  publick  Places  and 
Affemblies,  in  order  to  feduce  Men  to  their  Worlhip.  The 
Play-houfe  is  very  frequently  filled  with  Idols  ;  feveral  of 
them  are  carried  in  Procellion  every  Evening  about  the 
Ring,  and  feveral  of  them  fet  up  their  Worlhip  even  in 
Churches.  They  are  to  be  accofted  in  the  Language  proper 
to  the  Deity.  Life  and  Death  are  in  their  Power :  Joys  of 
Heaven  and  Pains  of  Hell  are  at  their  Difpofal :  Paradife 
is  in  their  Arms,  and  Eternity  in  every  Moment  that  yoa 
are  prefent  with  them.  Raptures,  Tranfpor-ts,  and  Ecfta- 
fies  are  the  Rewards  which  they  confer  :  Sighs  and 
Tears,  Prayers  and  broken  Hearts,  are  the  Offerings 
which  are  paid  to  them.  Their  Smiles  make  Men  happy  ; 
their  Frowns  drive  them  to  Defpair.  I  fhall  only  add 
under  this  Head,  that  Ot'id's  Book  of  the  Art  of  Love 
is  a  kind  of  Heathen  Ritual,  which  contains  all  the 
F'orms  of  Worftiip  wliich  are  made  ufe  of  to  an  Idol. 

1  T  would  be  as  difficult  a  Talk  to  reckon  up  thefe  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Idols,  as  Milton  s  was  to  number  thofe  that 
were  known  in  Canaan,  andthe  Lands  adjoining.  Moll  of 
them  are  worfliipped,  like  Moloch,  in  Fire  and  Flames. 
Some  of  them,  like  Baal,  love  to  fee  their  Votaries  cut 
and  flafhed,  and  fhedding  their  Blood  for  them.  Some 
of  them,  like  the  Idol  in  the  Jpocrypha,  mull:  have  Treats 
and  Collations  prepared  for  them  every  Night.  It  has 
indeed  been  knovvn,  that  fome  of  them  have  been  ufed 
by  their  incenfed  Worfnippers  like  the  Chitiefe  Idols,  who 
are  Whipped  and  Scourged  when  they  refufe  to  comply 
with  the  Prayers  that  are  offered  to  them. 

I  muft  here  obferve,  that  thofe  Idolaters  who  devote 
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themfelves  to  the  Idols  I  am  here  fpeaking  of,  differ  very 
much  from  all  other  kinds  of  Idolaters.  For  as  others 
fall  out  becaufe  they  worfhip  different  Idolsy  thefe  Ido- 
laters quarrel  becanfe  they  worfhip  the  fame. 

THE  Intention  therefore  of  the  Idol  is  quite  contrary 
to  the  Wiihes  of  the  Idolater ;  as  the  one  defires  to  con- 
fine the  Idol  tohim.felf,  the  whole  Bufinefs  and  Ambition 
of  the  other  is  to  multiply  Adorers.  This  Humour  of  an 
Idol  IS  prettily  defcribed  in  a  Tale  of  Chaucer :  He  re- 
prefents  one  of  them  fitting  at  a  Table  with  three  of 
her  Votaries  about  her,  who  are  all  of  them  courting 
her  Favour,  and  paying  their  Adorations  :  She  fmiled 
upon  one,  drank  to  another,  and  trod  upon  the  other's 
Foot  which  was  under  the  Table.  Now  which  of  thefe 
threev  fays  the  old  Bard,  do  you  think  was  the  Favou- 
rite ?   In  troth,  fays  he,  not  one  of  all  the  three. 

THE  Behaviour  of  this  old /^c/ in  Chaucer,  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  Beautiful  Ciarinda^  one  of  the  greateft  Z^o/f 
among  the  Moderns.  She  is  worlhipped  once  a  Week 
by  Candle-light,  in  the  midil  of  a  large  Congregation, 
generally  called  an  Aflem.bly.  Some  of  the  gayeft  Youths 
in  the  Nation  endeavour  to  plant  themfelves  in  her  Eye, 
while  ihe  fits  in  form  with  Multitudes  cf  Tapers  burning 
about  her.  To  enccuraee  the  Zeal  of  her  Idolaters,  ihe 
bellows  a  Mark  of  her  Favour  upon  every  one  of  them,, 
bc'forc  they  go  out  cf  her  Prefcnce.  She  alks  a  Queftion 
of  one,  tells  a  Story  to  another,  glances  an  Ogle  upon 
a  third,  takes  a  Pinch  of  Snuff  from  the  fourth,  lets 
her  Fan  drop  by  accident  to  give  the  fifth  an  Occafion 
of  taking  it  cp.  In  fnort,  every  one  goes  away  fatisfted 
with  his  Succefs,  and  encouraged  to  renew  his  Devoti- 
ons on  the  fame  Canonical  Hour  that  Day  Sevennight. 

A  N  Idolmzj  be  Undeified  by  m;any  accidental Caufes. 
Marriage  in  particular  is  a  kind  of  Qoyxxitzx-Apotheofa,  or 
a  Deification  inverted.  When  a  Man  becomes  familiar 
with  his  Goddefs,  fhe  quickly  fmks  into  a  Woman. 

OLD  Age  is  likewife  a  great  Decayer  of  your  Idol: 
The  Truth  of  it  is,  there  is  not  a  more  unhappy  Being 
than  a  Superannuated  Idol,  efpecially  when  ihe  has 
contraded  fuch  Airs  and  Behaviour  as  are  only  Grace- 
ful v.'hen  her  Worfhippers  are  about  her. 

C  O  N  S I  D  E  Pv  I N  G  therefore  that  in  thefe  and  many 
ether  Cafes  the  Woman  generally  outlives  the  Idol,  I  mull 

return 
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return  to  the  Moral  of  this  Paper,  and  defire  my  fan-  Rea- 
ders to  give  a  proper  Direction  to  their  PalTion  for  being 
admired ;  In  order  to  which,  they  mufl  endeavour  to 
make  themfelves  the  Objefts  of  a  reafonable  and  Lifting 
Admiration.  This  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  from  Beauty, 
or  Drefs,  or  Fafhion,  but  from  thofe  inward  Ornaments 
which  are  not  to  be  defaced  by  Time  or  Sicknefs,  and 
which  appear  moll  amiable  to  thofe  who  are  moft  ac- 
quainted with  them.  C 


N^  y^        Friday^  May  25. 

*         Pendent  Opera  interrupta Virg.  iEn.  4.  v.  88. 

T^he  Works  unfinijh'd  ajid  negleded  lie. 

IN  my  laft  Mondays  Paper  I  gave  fome  general  Inftan:- 
ces  of  thofe  beautiful  Strokes  which  pleafe  the  Reader 

in  the  old  Song  oiChenjy -Chafe ;  I  (h^ll  here,  according 
to  my  Promife,  be  more  particular,  and  fhew  that  the 
Sentiments  in  that  Ballad  are  extremely  natural  and  poe- 
tical, and  full  of  the  majeilick  Simplicity  which. we  ad- 
mire in  the  greateft  of  the  ancient  Poets :  For  which  Rea- 
fon  I  ihall  quote  feveral  PafTages  of  it,  in  which  the 
Thought  is  altogether  the  fam^  with  what  we  meet  in  fe- 
veral PafTages  of  the  jEneid;  not  that  I  wcKild  infer  from 
thence,  that  the  Poet  (whoever  he  was)  propofed  to  him- 
felf  any  Imitation  of  thofe  PafTages,  but  that  he  was  di- 
refted  to  them  in  general  by  the  fame  kind  of  Poetical 
Genius,  and  by  the  fame  Copyings  after  Nature. 

HAD  this  old  Song  been  filled  with  Epigrammatlcal 
Turns  and  Points  of  Wit,  it  might  perhaps  have  pleafed 
the  wrong  Tafte  of  fome  Readers ;  but  it  would  never 
have  become  the  Delight  of  the  common  People,  nor 
have  warmed  the  Heart  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  like  the 
Sound  of  a  Trumpet;  it  is  only  Nature  that  can  have  this 
EiTeft,  and  pleafe  thofe  Taftes  which  are  the  mofc  unpre- 
judiced or  the  moft  refined.  I  muft  however  beg  leave  to 
difTent  from  fo  great  an  Authority  as  that  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  in  the  Judgment  which  he  has  pafTed  as  to  the 
rude  Stile  and  evil  Apparel  of  this  Antiquated  Song;  for 
there  are  feveral  Parts  in  it  where  not  only  the  Thought 
but  the  Language  is  majeftick,  and  the  Numbers  fonorousi 
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?vt  leaft,  the  Apparel  is  much  more  gorgeous  than  many  of 
the  Poets  made  ufe  of  in  Queen  Eli%abefh''s  Time,  as  the 
Reader  will  fee  in  feveral  of  the  following  Quotations. 

WHAT  can  be  greater  than  either  the  Thought  or 
the  ExpreiTion  in  that  Stanza, 

To  drinje  the  Deer  <vcith  Hound  and  Horn 

Earl  Piercy  took  his  Way  ; 
The  Child  may  rue  that  ^was  unborn 

The  Hwnting  of  that  Day  ! 

This  way  of  confidering  the  Misfortunes  which  this  Bat- 
tle would  bring  upon  Pofterity,  not  only  on  thofe  who 
were  born  immediately  after  the  Fattle,  and  loft  their 
Fathers  in  it,  but  on  thofe  alio  who  perifhed  in  future 
Battles  which  took  their  rife  from  this  Quarrel  of  the  two 
Earls,  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  conformable  to  the 
Way  of  Thinking  among  the  ancient  Poets. 

Audiet  pugnas  <vitio  paretiium 

Rarajwventus,  Hor.  Od.  2.  1.  I.  V.  23. 

Pofterity,  thinn'd  by  their  Fathers  Crimes, 

Shall  read,  with  Grief,  the  Story  of  their  Times. 

What  can  be  more  founding  and  poetical,  or  refemble 
more  the  majeftick  Simplicity  of  the  Ancients,  than  the 
following  Stanzas  ? 

The  Jiout  Earl  pf  'NQn\iMmh&Y\zr\di 

A  V01V  to  God  did  make^ 
His  Pleafure  in  the  ^coU^lVoods 

Three  Summers  Days  to  take. 

With  ff teen  hundred  Bonxjmen  bold. 

All  chofen  Men  of  Mighty 
Who  kne^oj  full  <ix ell y  in  time  of  "Needy 

To  aim  their  Shafts  aright. 
The  Hounds  ran  fnjAftly  thro''  the  Woods 

Ihe  nimble.  Deer  to  take. 
And  <with  their  Cries  the  Hills  and  Dales 

An  Echo  Jhri II  did  make. 

•"•  — ■-'■  Vocat  in  gent  i  Clamor e  Citha^ritn 

Taygetique  canes ,  dof;iitrixqice  Epidaurus  equorum  * 

Et  'VOX  afjenju  mmorunt  ingeminata  remugit .GeOTg,  3 .  V.  43. 

Citharcn  loudly  calls  me  to  my  Way ; 

Thy  Hounds,  Taygetus,  open,  and  purfue  the  Prey  : 

Higli 
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High  Epidaurus  urges  on  my  Speed, 
Fam'd  for  his  Hills,  and  for  his  Horfes  Breed : 
From  Hills  and  Dales  the  chearful  Cries  rebound ; 
For  Echo  hunts  along,  and  propagates  the  Sound. 

D  R.  Y  D  E  N. 

Zc,  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  cofney 

His  Men  in  Armour  bright  \ 
Full  t--wenty  Hundred  Scotifh  Spears ^ 

All  tnarching  in  our  Sight. 

All  Men  ofpleajant  Tividale, 
Eaji  by  the  River  Tweed,  dfff . 
The  Country  of  the  Scotch  Warriors,  defcrlbed  in  thefe 
two  laft  Verfes,  has  a  fine  romantick  Situation,  and  af- 
fords a  couple  of  fmooth  Words  for  Verfe.  If  the  Reader 
compares  the  foregoing  fix  Lines  of  the  Song  with  the 
following  Latin  Verfes,  he  will  fee  how  much  they  are 
written  in  the  Spirit  of  Virgil, 

Adverji  campo  apparent^  hajlafque  reduSiis 
Trotendunt  longe  dextris',  ^  fpicula  'vibrant '    •       *   •<* 
!^ique  altum  Pranefie  njiri^  qui  que  arnja  Gahince 
"Junonis,  gelidumque  Anienem^  ^  rofcida  ri'uis 

Hernica  faxa  colu7it : qui  rofea  rura  Velini, 

'Pui  Tetriae  horrent es  rupes,  montemque  Sen:erHmy 
Cafperiamque  colunt,  Forulofque  y  Jiumen  Himella: 
i^i  liberim  Fabarimque  bibunt.  •     " 

iEn.  II.  V.  605.  7.  V.  682,712. 

Advancing  in  a  Line,  they  couch  their  Spears      '      ■ 

■  ^Prtenejle  fends  a  chofen  Band, 
With  thofe  who  plow  Saturnia^  Gabine  Land : 
Befides  the  Succours  which  cold  Anien  yields  ; 
The  Rocks  of  i/<?r/z/caj ——— Befides  a  Band, 
That  foUow'd  from  Felinums  dewy  L^nd 


And  Mountaineers  that  from  Senjerus  came  : 
And  from  the  craggy  Cliffs  of  Tetrica ; 
And  thofe  where  yellow  ^iber  takes  his  way. 
And  where  Himella's  wanton  Waters  play  : 
Cafperia  fends  her  Arms,  with  thofe  that  lie 
By  Fabaris,  and  fruitful  Faruli.  D  R  V  D  £  N, 

But  to  proceed. 

Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-nxjhite  Steed, 

Moji  like  a  Baron  bold, 
Rod'^foremojl  of  the  Company y 

Whufs  Armour  Jkons  lih  Gold,  Tnrnm 
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Turnus  ut  ante'volans  tardum  pr^cejferat  ag7neny  &C. 
Vidijiiy  quo  Turnus  equo,  quibus  ibat  in  armis 
Aureus  "•'     •    • 

Our  Englifh  Archers  bent  their  Boivs, 

Their  Hearts  'were  good  and  true  ; 
At  the  firji  Fli^t  of  Arroivs  fent^ 

Full  three/core  Scots  they  Jle-iv^ 

.  IThey  clos''  d full  faji  on  e^'^ryjide^ 

No  Slacknefs  there  <Txas  found.  \ 

And  many  a  gallant  Gentleman 
Lay  gafping  on  the  Ground, 

With  that  there  came  an  Arronx}  keen 

Out  of  an  Englifh  Bonfj, 
Which  Jiruck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  Heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  Bloiv* 

Mneas  was  wounded  after  the  fame  Manner  by  an  un- 
known Hand  in  the  midft  of  a  Parley. 

Has  inter  ^voces,  media  inter  talia  'verba, 
Ecce  'viro  Jiridens  alis  allapfa  fagitta  efi, 
Jncertum  qua  pulfa  manu  ■'  '  i^n.  12.  V.  31S. 

Thus  while  he  fpake,  unmindful  of  Defence, 

A  winged  Arrow  ilruck  the  pious  Prince  ; 

But  whether  from  an  human  Hand  it  came, 

Or  hollile  God,  is  left  unknown  by  Fame.  Dryden. 

But  of  all  the  defcriptive  Parts  of  this  Song,  there  are  none 
more  beautiful  than  the  four  following  Stanzas  which 
have  a  great  Force  and  Spirit  in  them,  and  are  filled 
with  very  natural  Circumftances.  The  Thought  in  the 
third  Stanza  was  never  touched  by  any  other  roet,  and 
is  fuch  an  one  as  would  have  Ihined  in  Homer  or  Virgil. 

So  thus  did  both  thofe  Nobles  die^ 

Whofe  Courage  none  could  fain  : 
An  Englifh  Archer  then  perceived 

The  noble  Earl  'was  fain. 

He  had  a  Bonv  bent  in  his  Hand^ 

Made  of  a  truf.y  Tree^ 
An  Arronjo  of  a  Cloth -yard  long 

Unto  the  Head  drew  he, 

Againjf 
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Againjl  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 

5*0  rig^f  his  Shaft  he  fet, 
^he  Gray-goofe    Wivg  that  'was  thereon 

In  his  Heart-Blood  nvas  ivet. 

This  Fight  did  laji  from  break  of  Day 


Till  fet  ting  of  the  Sun  ; 


For  nvhen  they  rung  the  Enj'ning  Bell 
The  Battle  fcarce  ivas  done. 

One  may  obferve  likewife,  that  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Slain  the  Author  has  followed  the  Example  of  the 
greateft  ancient  Poets,  not  only  in  giving  a  long  Lift 
of  the  Dead,  but  by  diverfifying  it  with  little  Charac- 
ters of  particular  Perfons. 

And  njoith  Earl  Douglas  there  ^wasflain 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery, 
Sir  Charles  Carrel,  that  from  the  Field 

One  Foot  nvould  never  fy  : 

Sir  Charles  Murrel  of  RatclifF  too. 

His  Sijiers  Son  ^uas  he  ; 
Sir  David  Lamb,  fo  woell  efleemd, 

Tet  fanjed  could  not  be. 

The  familiar  Sound  in  thefe  Names  deflroys  the  Majefty 
of  the  Defcription  ;  for  this  Reafon  I  do  not  mention 
this  Part  of  the  Poem  but  to  fhew  the  natural  Caft  of 
Thought  which  appears  in  it,  as  the  two  laft  Verfes 
look  almoil  like  a  Tranllation  of  Virgil, 

— Cadit  ^  Ripheus  jufijjtmus  unus 

^uifuit  in  Teucris  t^  fernjantiffimus  eequi^ 

Diis  aliter  <vifum  eft ^n.  2.  V.  zj.26. 

Then  Ripheus  fell  in  the  unequal  Fight. 
Juft  of  his  Word,  obfervant  of  the  Right : 
Heav'n  thought  not  fo.  D  r  y  D  e  n. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Englifh  who  fell,  Witheringtons 
Behaviour  is  in  the  fame  manner  particularized  very  art- 
fully, as  the  Reader  is  prepared  for  it  by  that  Account 
which  is  given  of  him  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Battle  ; 
tho'  I  am  fatisfied  your  little  Buffoon  Readers  (who 
have  feen  that  PafTage  ridiculed  in  Hudihras)  will  not 
be  able  to  take  the  Beauty  of  it :  For  which  Reafon  I 
dare  not  fo  much  as  quote  it. 

Tbm 
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Then  Jlept  a  gallant  Squire  fci-th J 

Witherington  njcas  his  Name^ 
Who  [aid,  I  'vjould  not  ha^ve  it  told 

To  Henry  cur  King  for  Shame. 

That  e^er  my  Captain  fought  on  Foot, 
And  I  food  looking  on. 
W  E  meet  with  the  fame  Heroic  Sentiments  in  Virgil. 
Non  pudety  O  Rutuli,  cunBis  pro  talihus  una?n 
ObjeSiare  animam  P  numerone  an  <viribus  tequi 

Nonfumus P  JEn.  12.  v.  229. 

For  Shame,  Rutilians,  can  you  bear  the  Sight 
Of  one  expos'd  for  all,  in  fmgle  fight  ? 
Can  we  before  the  Face  of  Heav'n,  confefs 
Our  Courage  colder,  or  our  Numbers  lefs  ? 

D  R  Y  D  E  N. 

What  can  be  more  natural  or  more  moving  than  the 
Circumftances  in  which  he  defcribes  the  Behaviour  of 
thofe  Women  who  had  loft  their  Hulbands  on  this  fatal 

Bay  ? 

Next  Day  did  many  Widoivs  come 

Their  Hufhands  to  he<vjail ; 
They  <vjafo  d  their  Wounds  in  hrinifh  Tears, 

But  all  nxould  not  pre-vail. 
Their  Bodies  bathed  in  pmple  Bloody 

They  bore  nx-ith  them  anvay  \ 
They  kifs'd  them  dead  a  thoufand  times. 
When  they  ixere  clad  in  Clay. 
Thus  we  fee  how  the  Thoughts  of  this  Poem,  whith 
naturally  arife  from  the  Subjecl,  are  always  ftmple,  and 
fometimes  exquifitely  noble  ;  that  the  Language  is  often 
very  founding,  and  that  the  whole  is  written  with  a 
true  Poetical  Spirit. 

IF  this  Song  had  been  written  in  the  Gothick  Manner, 
which  is  the  Delight  of  all  our  little  Wits,  whether  Writers 
or  Readers,  it  would  not  have  hit  the  Tafte  of  fo  many 
Ages,  and  have  pleafed  the  Readers  of  all,  Ranks  and 
Conditions.  I  fnall  only  beg  Pardon  for  fuch  a  Profufion 
of  Latin  Quotations ;  which  I  Ihould  not  have  made  ufe 
of,  but  tliat  I  feared  my  own  Judgment  would  have 
looked  too  fmgular  on  fuch  a  Subjeft,  had  not  I  fup- 

ported  it  by  the  Pradice  and  Authority  of  Virgil.        C 

Sp.turduy^ 
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Omnis  Arljiippum  decuit  color,  i^  Jiafus,  i5f  res. 

Hor.  Ep.  17.  1.  I.  V.  23. 

j^JI  Fortune  fated  Ariftippus  ni'el/.  Creech. 

IT  was  with  fome  Mortification  that  I  fufFered  the  Ral- 
lery  of  a  fine  Lady  of  my  Acquaintance,  for  calling,  in 
one  of  my  Papers,  Dorima?it  a  Clown.  She  was  fo  un- 
merciful as  to  take  Advantage  of  my  invincible  Tacitur- 
nity, and  on  that  Occafion,  with  great  Freedom  to  confider 
the  Air,the  Height,the  Face,  the  Gellure  of  him  who  cou'd 
pretendtojudgefoarrogantly  of  Gallantry.  She  is  full  of 
Motion,  janty  and  lively  in  her  Impertinence,  and  one  of 
thofe  that  commonly  pafs,  among  the  Ignorant,  for  Per- 
fons  who  have  a  great  deal  of  Humour .  She  had  the  Play  of 
Sir  Fopling  in  her  Hand,  and  after  fhe  had  faid  it  was  happy 
for  her  there  was  not  fo  charming  a  Creature  as  Dorimmit 
now  living,  Ihe  began  with  a  Theatrical  Air  and  Tone  of 
Voice  to  read,  by  way  of  Triumph  over  me,  fome  of  his 
Speeches.    "'TIS  jhe,  that  lonely  Hair,  that  eafy  Shape,  thofe 
nvanton    Eyes,    and   all  thofe   melting   Charms  about  her 
Mouth,  ijohich  y[e.6\.Qy fpoke  of;  TllfolloiK)  the  Lottery  and 
put  in  for  a  Prize  njAth  my  Fr/VWBellair. 

In  Lo've  the  Vidiors  from  the  VanquifFdfy  ; 

Theyfy  that  'nvound,  and  they  purfue  that  die. 
Then  turning  over  the  Leaves,  ihe  reads  alternately, 
and  fpeaks, 

And  you  and  Loveit  to  her  Cof  fh  all  find 

I  fathom  all  the  Depths  of  Womankind 
Oh  the  Fine  Gentleman !  But  here,  continues  fhe,  is 
the  Paffage  I  admire  moft,  where  he  begins  to  teize 
Lonjeit,  and  mimick  Sir  Fopling :  Oh  the  pretty  Satire, 
in  his  refolving  to  be  a  Coxcomb  to  pleafe,  fmce  N:  ife 
and  Nonfenfe  have  fuch  powerful  Charms. 

/,  that  I  may  Succefful  pro-ve, 

Transform  myfelf  to  wuhat  you  love. 
Then  how  like  a  Man  of  the  Town,foWild  and  Gay  is  that  ] 

The  Wife  nvillfnd  a  Diff\-ence  in  our  Fate, 

Tou  wed  a  Woman,  1  a  good  Efate, 

IT 
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I T  would  have  been  a  very  wild  Endeavour  for  a  Man 
of  my  Temper  to  offer  any  Oppofuion  to  To  nimble  a 
Speaker  as  my  Fair  Enemy  is ;  but  her  Difcourfe  gave  me 
very  many  Reflexions,  when  I  had  left  her  Company. 
Among  others,  I  could  not  but  confider,  with  fome  Atten- 
tion, the  falfe  Impreflions  the  Generality  (the  Fair  Sex 
more  efpecially)  have  of  what  fhould  be  intended,  when 
they  fay  a  Fine  Gentleman  ;  and  could  not  help  revolving 
that  Subjed  in  my  Thoughts,  and  fettling,  as  it  were, 
an  Idea  of  that  .Charafter  in  my  own  Imagination. 

N  O  Man  ought  to  have  the  Efteem  of  the  reft  of  the 
World,  for  any  Aclions  which  are  difagreeable  to  thofe 
Maxims  which  prevail,  as  the  Standards  of  Behaviour,  in 
the  Country  wherein  he  lives.  What  is  oppofite  to  the  eter- 
nal Rules  of  Reafon  and  good  Senfe,  muft  be  excluded 
from  any  Place  in  the  Carriage  of  a  well-bred  Man.  I  did 
not,  I  confefs,  explain myfelf enough  onthis  Subjeft,  when 
I  Q2^tdiDarimant  a  Clown,  and  made  it  an  Inftance  of  it, 
that  he  called  the  Orange  Wench,  Double  Tripe :  I  Ihould 
have  fhewed,  that  Humanity  obliges  a  Gentleman  to  give 
no  Part  of  Humankind  Reproach,  for  what  they,  whom 
they  reproach,  may  poffibly  have  in  common  with  the 
moft  Virtuous  and  Worthy  amongfl:  us.  When  a  Gentle- 
man fpeaks  Coarlly,  he  has  dreffed  himfelf  Clean  to  no 
purpofe  :  The  Clothing  of  our  Minds  certainly  ought  to 
be  regarded  before  that  of  our  Bodies .  To  betray  in  a  Man's 
Talk  a  corrupted  Imiagination,  is  a  much  greater  OiFence 
againft  the  Converfation  of  Gentlemen,  than  any  Negli- 
gence of  Drefs  imaginable.  Eutthis  Senfe  of  the  Matter  is 
lb  far  from  being  received  among  People  even  of  Condi- 
tion, that  Vocifer  paffes  for  a  fine  Gentleman.  He  is  Loud, 
Haughty,  Gentle,  Soft,  Lewd,  and  Obfequious  by  turns, 
juft  as  a  little  Underftanding  and  great  Impudence  prompt 
him  at  the  prefent  Moment.  He  paffes  among  the  filly-Part 
of  our  Women  for  a  Man  of  Wit,  becaufe  he  is  generally  in 
Doubt.  Hecontradids  with  aShrug,  and  confutes  with  a 
certain  Sufficiency,. in  profeffing  fuch  and  fuch  a  Thing  is 
above  his  Capacity.  What  makes  his  Character  the  plea- 
fanter  is,  that  he.is  a  profefied  Deluder  of  Women  \  and 
becaufe  the  empty  Coxcomb  has  no  regard  to  any  thing 
that  is  of  itfelf  Sacred  and  Inviolable,  1  have  heard  an 
unmarried  Lady  of  Fortune  fay,  It  is  pity  fo  fine  a  Gen- 
demaa  as  Vocifer  is  fo  great  an  Atheiil.  The  Crowds  of 

fuch 
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fuch  inconfiderable  Creatures,  that  infeft  all  Places  of 
AfTembling,  every  Reader  will  have  in  his  Eye  from  his 
own  Obfervation ;  but  would  it  not  be  worth  confidering- 
what  fort  of  Figure  a  Man  who  formed  himfelf  upon 
tlirofe  Principles  among  us,  which  are  agreeable  to  the^ 
Didates  of  Honour  and  Religion,  would  make  in  the 
familiar  and  ordinary  Occurrences  of  Life  ? 

I  hardly  have  obferved  any  one  fill  his  feveral  Duties  of 
Life  better  than  Ignotus.  All  the  under  Parts  of  his  Beha- 
viour and  fuch  as  are  expofed  to  common  Obfervation, 
have  their  Rife  in  him  from  great  and  noble  Motives.  A 
firm  and  unfhaken  Expedation  of  another  Life,  makes 
him  become  this.  Humanity  and  Good-nature,  fortified 
by  the  Senfe  of  Virtue,  has  the  fame  EfFedl  upon  him, 
as  the  Neglefl  of  all  Goodnefs  has  upon  many  others. 
Being  firmly  eftablifhed  in  all  Matters  of  Importance, 
that  certain  Inattention  which  makes  Mens  Adlions  look 
eafy  appears  in  him  with  greater  Beauty  :  By  a  thorough 
Contempt  of  little  Excellencies,  he  is  perfedly  Mailer 
of  them.  This  Temper  of  Mind  leaves  him  under  no 
Neceffity  of  ftudying  his  Air,  and  he  has  this  peculiar 
Diftindcion,  that  his  Negligence  is  unaffedted. 

H  E  that  can  work  himfelf  into  a  Pleafure  in  confiider- 
ing  this  Being  as  an  uncertain  one,  and  think  to  reap  an 
Advantage  by  its  Difcontinuance,is  in  a  fair  way  of  doing 
all  things  with  a  graceful  Unconcern,  and  Gentleman- 
like Eafe.  Such  a  one  does  not  behold  his  Life  as  a  fhort, 
tranfient,  perplexing  State,  made  up  of  trifling  Pieafures, 
and  great  Anxieties;  but  fees  it  in  quite  another  Light;  his 
Griefs  are  Momentary  and  his  Joys  Immortal.  Reflexion 
upon  Death  is  not  a  gloomy  and  fad  Thought  of  refign- 
ing  every  thing  that  he  delights  in,  but  it  is  a  fliort  Night 
followed  by  an  endlefs  Day.  What  I  would  here  contend 
for  is,  that  the  more  Virtuous  the  Man  is,  the  nearer  he 
will  naturally  be  to  the  Charader  of  Genteel  and  Agree- 
able. A  Man  whofc  Fortune  is  Plentiful,  fhews  an  Eafe  in 
his  Countenance,  and  Confidence  in  his  Behaviour,  which 
he  that  is  under  Wants  and  Difficulties  cannot  aflume.  It 
is  thus  with  the  State  of  the  Mind  ;  he  that  governs  his 
Thoughts  with  the  everlaftirig  Rules  of  Reafon  and  Senfe, 
muil  have  fomething  fo  inexpreffibly  Graceful  in  his 
Words  and  A6lions,  that  every  Circumftance  mull  become 
him.  The  Change  of  Perfons  or  Things  around  him  do 

not 
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not  at  all  alter  his  Situation,  but  he  looks  difinterefted  in 
the  Occurrences  with  which  others  are  dillraded,  becaufe 
the  greateft  Purpofe  of  his  Life  is  to  maintain  an  Indif- 
ference both  to  it  and  all  its  Enjoyments.  In  a  word,  to 
be  a  Fine  Gentleman,  is  to  be  a  Generous  and  a  Brave 
Man.  What  can  make  a  Man  fo  much  in  conftant  Good- 
humour  and  Shine,  as  we  call  it,  than  to  be  fupported 
by  what  can  never  fail  him,  and  to  believe  that  whatever 
happens  to  him  was  the  beft  thing  that  could  poffibly  be- 
fal  him,  or  elfe  he  on  whom  it  depends  would  not  have 
permitted  it  to  have  befallen  him  at  all  ?  R 


N^  76        Monday,  May  28. 

Ui  tufortU7m7n,  fie  nos  te,  Celfe^  ferernus. 

Hor.  Ep.  8.  1.  I.  V.  17. 
As  you  your  Fortune  hear,  njoe  imll  bear  you.  Creech. 

THERE  is  nothing  fo  common  as  to  find  a  Man 
whom  in  the  general  Obfervation  of  his  Carriage 
you  take  to  be  of  an  uniform  Temper,  fubje£l  to 
fuch  unaccoun  table  Starts  of  Humour  and  Paffion,  that  he 
is  as  much  unlike  himfelf,  and  differs  as  much  from  the 
Man  you  at  firft  thought  him,  as  any  two  diflinft  Per- 
fons  can  differ  from  each  other.  This  proceeds  from  the 
Want  of  forming  feme  Law  of  Life  to  ourfelves,  or  fixing 
fome  Notion  of  things  in  general,  which  may  affeft  us  in 
fuch  manner  as  to  create  proper  Habits  both  in  our  Minds 
and  Bodies.  The  Negligence  of  this,  leaves  us  expofed  not 
only  to  an  uncommon  Levity  in  our  ufual  Converfation, 
but  alfo  to  the  fame  Inftability  in  our  Friend{hips,Interells, 
and  Alliances .  A  Man  who  is  but  a  mere  Spectator  of  what 
paffes  around  him,  and  not  engaged  in  Commerces  of  any 
Confideration,Is  but  an  ill  Judge  of  the  fecret  Motions  of 
the  Heart  of  Man,  and  by  what  Degrees  it  is  actuated  to 
make  fuch  vifible  Alterations  in  the  fame  Perfon :  But  at 
the  fame  time,  when  a  Man  is  no  way  concerned  in  the  Ef- 
fedlof  fuchlnconfiftences  in  the  Behaviourof  Menof  the 
World,  the  Speculation  mull  be  in  the  utmoll  Degree  both 
diverting  and  inftrudlive  ;  yet  to  enjoy  fuch  Obfervations 

in 
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in  the  higheftRelifh,  he  ought  to  be  placed  in  aPoft  of  Di- 
redion,  and  have  the  dealing  of  their  Fortunes  to  them.  I 
have  therefore  been  wonderfully  diverted  with  fome  Pieces 
of  fecret  Hiftory,  which  an  Antiquary,    my  very  good 
Friend,  lent  me  as  a  Curiofity.  They  are  Memoirs  of  the 
private  Life  o{  Pharamond o^  France.     *  Pharamond^  fays 
my  Author,  was  a  Prince  of  infinite  Humanity  and  Ge- 
nerofity,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moil  pleafant  and  fa- 
cetious Companion  of  his  Time.  He  had  a  peculiar  Tafte 
in  him  (which  would  have  been  unlucky  in  any  Prince 
but  Himfelf, )  he  thought  there  could  be  no  exquifite  Plea- 
furein  Converfation  but  among  Equals ;  andwouldplea- 
fantly  bewail  himfelf  that  he  always  lived  in  a  Crowd, 
but  was  the  only  Man  in  France  that  never  could  get  into 
Company.    This  Turn  of  Mind  made  him  delight  in 
Midnight  Rambles,  attended  only  with  one  Perfon  of 
his  Bed-chamber :  He  would  in  thefe  Excurfions  get 
acquainted  v/ith  Men  (whofe  Temper  he  had  a  mind 
to  try)   and  recommend  them  privately  to  the  particular 
Obfervation  of  his  firft  Minifter.  He  generally  found 
himfelf  negledled  by  his  new  Acquaintance  as  foon  as 
they  had  Hopes  of  growing  great;  and  ufed  on  fach 
Occafions  to  remark.  That  it  was  a  great  Injuftice  to 
tax  Princes  of  forgetting  themfelves  in  their  high  For- 
tunes, when  there  were  fo  fev/  that  could  with  Con- 
ftancy  bear  the  Favour  of  their  very  Creatures.'   My 
Author  in  thefe  loofe  Hints  has  one  Paffage  that  gives 
us  a  very  lively  Idea  of  the  uncommon  Genius  of  Phara- 
piond.  He  met  with  one  Man  whom  he  had  put  to  all  the 
ufual  Proofs  he  made  of  thofe  he  had  a  mind  to  know 
throughly,  and  found  him  for  his  Purpofe  :  InDifcourfe 
with  him  one  Day,  he  gave  him  OpportUiiity  of  faying 
how  much  would  fatisfy  all  his  Wilhes.  The  Prince  im- 
mediately revealed  himfelf,  doubled  the  Sum,  and  fpoke 
to  him  in  this  manner.    "  Sir,  Tou  haue  t-wice  ivhat  you 
dejiredy  by  the  Fa<vour  of  Pharamond  ;  but  look  to   it, 
that  you  are  fatisfied  nvith  it,  for  "'tis  the  laji  youfhall 
e<ver  receinje.  I  from  this  Moment  confderyou  as  mine  ;  and 
to  make  you  truly  fo,   I  gi^ve  you  my  Royal  Word  you  /hall 
ne-ver  be  greater  or  lefs  than  you  are  at  pre/en t,      A^ifnfjer 
me  not,  (concluded  the  Prince  fmiling)  but  enjoy  the  For- 
tune I  ha've  fut  you  in,  <vjhich  is  abonje  my  oivn  Condi' 
tion  ;  for  you  have  hereafter  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear. 

HIS 
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HIS  Majefty  having  thus  well  chofen  and  bought  a 
Friend  and  Companion,  he  enjoyed  alternately  all  the 
Pleafures  of  an  agreeable  private  Man  and  a  great  and 
powerful  Monarch  :  He  gave  himfelf,  with  his  Compa- 
nion, the  Name  of  the  merry  Tyrant ;  for  he  punifhed 
his  Courtiers  for  their  Infolence  and  Folly,  not  by  any 
A£l  of  publick  Disfavour,  but  by  humoroufly  pradifmg 
upon  their  Imaginations.  If  he  obferved  a  Man  untrada- 
ble  to  his  Inferiors,  he  would  find  an  Opportunity  to  take 
fome  favourable  Notice  of  him,  and  render  him  infup*- 
portable.  Fie  knew  allhis  own  Looks,  Words  and  Adlions 
had  their  Interpretations ;  and  his  Friend  Monfieur  Eu- 
crate  (for  fo  he  was  called)  having  a  great  Soul  with- 
out Ambinon,he  could  communicate  all  his  Thoughts  to 
him,  and  fear  no  artful  Ufe  would  be  made  of  that  Free- 
dom. It  was  no  fmall  Delight  when  they  were  in  private 
to  refle6l  upon  all  which  had  pafTed  in  publick. 

PHJRAMOND  would  often,  to  fatisfy  a  vain  Fool 
of  Power  in  his  Country,  talk  to  him  in  a  full  Court,  and 
v/ith  one  Whifper  make  him  defpife  all  his  old  Friends 
and  Acquaintance,  He  was  come  to  that  Knowledge  of 
Men  by  long  Obfervation,  that  he  would  profefs  altering 
the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood  in  fome  Tempers,  by  thrice 
fpeaking  to  them.  As  Fortune  was  in  his  Power,  he  gave 
himfelf  conllant  Entertainment  in  managing  the  mere 
Followers  of  it  with  the  Treatment  they  deferved.  He 
would,  by  a  fkilful  Caft  of  his  Eye  and  half  a  Smile, 
make  two  Fellows  who  hated,  embrace  and  fall  upon 
each  other's  Neck  with  as  much  Eagernefs,  as  if  they 
followed  their  real  Inclinations,  and  intended  to  lliile  one 
another.  When  he  was  in  high  Good-humour,  he  would 
lay  the  Scene  with  Eucrate,  and  on  a  publick  Night  ex- 
ercife  the  PaiTions  of  his  whole  Court.  He  was  pleafed  to 
fee  an  haughty  Beauty  watch  the  Looks  of  the  Man  ihe 
had  long  defpifed,  from  Obfervation  of  his  being  taken 
notice  of  by  Pharamond-^  and  the  Lover  conceive  higher 
Hopes,  than  to  follow  the  Woman  he  was  dying  for 
the  Day  before.  In  a  Court,  where  Men  fpeak  AfFedion 
in  the  itrongefl  Terms,  and  Diflike  in  the  faintell,  it  was 
a  comical  Mixture  of  Incidents  to  fee  Difguifes  thrown 
aiide  in  one  Cafe  and  increafed  on  the  other,  according 
as  Favour  or  Difgrace  attended  the  refpedlive  Objects  of 
Mens  Approbation  or  Difelleem.  Fharamondin  his  Mirth 

upon 
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upon  the  Meannefs  of  Mankind  ufed  to  fay,    '  As  he 

*  could  take  away  a  Man's  Five  Senfes,  he  could  give 

*  him  an  Hundred.  The  Man  in  Difgrace  fhall  immedi- 

*  ately  lofe  all  his  natural  Endowments,  and  he  that  finds 

*  Favour  have  the  Attributes  of  an  Angel.'  He  would 
carry  it  fo  far  as  to  fay,  *  It  ihould  not  be  only  fo  in  the 

*  Opinion  of  the  lower  Part  of  his  Court,  but  the  Men 
'  themfelves  fhall  think  thus  meanly  or  greatly  of  them- 

*  felves,  as  they  are  out,  or  in  the  good  Graces  of  a  Court.* 

A  Monarch  who  had  Wit  and  Humour  like  Pharamond, 
mull  have  Pleafures  which  no  Man  elfe  can  ever  have 
Opportunity  of  enjoying.  He  gave  Fortune  to  none  but 
thofe  whom  he  knew  could  receive  it  without  Tranfport : 
He  made  a  noble  and  generous  Ufe  of  his  Obfervations, 
and  did  not  regard  his  Minifters  as  they  were  agreeable 
to  himfelf,  but  as  they  were  ufefui  to  his  Kingdom  :  By 
this  means  the  King  appeared  in  every  Office  of  State  ; 
and  no  Man  had  a  Participation  of  the  Power,  who  had 
not  a  Similitude  of  the  Virtue  of  Pharamond.  R 


N^  77        ^tiefday.  May  29. 


Non  connjit'ere  licet,  nee  urbe  tota 
^ifquatn  eft  tarn  prope  tatn  proculque  mlis. 

Mart.  Epig.  ^-J.  1.  i. 

What  Correfpondence  can  I  hold  <vjtth  you. 
Who  are  fo  near,  and  yet  fo  diftant  too  ? 

MY  Friend  Will  Honeycomb  is  one  of  thofe 
fort  of  Men  who  are  very  often  abfent  in  Conver- 
fation,  and  what  the  French  call  a  re'veur  and  a 
diftra'it.  A  little  before  our  Club-time  laft  Night  we  were 
walking  together  in  Somerfet  Garden,  where  Will  had  , 
picked  up  a  fmall  Pebble  of  fo  odd  a  Make,  that  he  faid 
he  would  prefent  it  to  a  Friend  of  his,  an  eminent  Vir- 
ttiofo.     After  we  had  walked  feme  time,  I  made  a  full 
flop  with  my  Face  towards  the  Weft,  which  Will 
knowing  to  be  my  ufual  Method  of  afking  what's  o'  Clock, 
in  an  Afternoon,  immediately  pulled  out  his  Watch,  ai^d 
told  me  we  had  feven  Minutes  good.  We  took  a  turn  or 

two 
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two  more,  when,  to  my  great  Surprife,  I  faw  him  fquir 
away  his  Watch  a  confiderable  way  into  the  Thames ^  and 
with  great  Sedatenefs  in  his  Looks  put  up  the  Pebble,  he 
had  before  found,  in  his  Fob.  As  I  have  naturally  an 
Averfion  to  much  Speaking,  and  do  not  love  to  be  the 
Meflenger  of  ill  News,  efpecially  when  it  comes  too  late 
to  be  ufeful,  I  left  him  to  be  convinced  of  his  Miftake 
in  due  time,  and  continued  my  Walk,  refledling  on  thefe 
little  Abfences  and  Diftraftions  in  Mankind,  and  refolving 
to  make  them  the  Subjed  of  a  future  Speculation. 

I  was  the  more  confirmed  in  my  Defign,  when  I  con- 

fidered  that  they  were  very  often  Blemiihes  in  the  Cha- 

radlers  of  Men  of  excellent  Senfe ;  and  helped  to  keep 

up  the  Reputation  of  that  Latin  Proverb,  which  Mr. 

■  Dryden  has  Tranflated  in  the  following  Lines ; 

Great  Wit  to  MoJnefsfure  is  near  allyd. 
And  thin  Partitions  do  their  Bounds  di-vide. 

MY  Reader  does,  I  hope,  perceive,  that  I  diftinguifh 
a  Man  who  is  Abfent^  becaufe  he  thinks  of  fomething 
elfe,  from  one  who  is  Ah/ent,  becaufe  he  thinks  of  no- 
thing at  all :  The  latter  is  too  innocent  a  Creature  to 
be  taken  notice  of;  but  the  Diftra(Slions  of  the  former 
may,  I  believe,  be  generally  accounted  for  from  one 
cf  thefe  Reafons. 

EITHER  their  Minds  are  wholly  fixed  on  fome  par- 
ticular Science,  which  is  often  the  Cafe  of  Mathematicians 
and  other  learned  Men ;  or  are  wholly  taken  up  with  fome 
Violent  Paffion,  fuch  as  Anger,  Fear,  or  Love,  which  ties 
the  Mind  to  fome  diftant  Object ;  or,  laftly,  thefe  Dif- 
traftions  proceed  from  a  certain  Vivacity  and  Ficklenefs 
in  a  Man's  Temper,  which  while  it  raifes  up  infinite 
Numbers  of  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  is  continually  pufhing  it 
on,  without  allowing  it  to  reft  on  any  particular  Image. 
Nothing  therefore  is  more  unnatural  than  the  Thoughts 
and  Conceptions  of  fuch  a  Man,  which  are  feldom  occa- 
fioned  either  by  the  Company  he  is  in,  or  any  of  thofe 
Obje<^s  which  are  placed  before  him.  While  you  fancy 
he  is  admiring  a  beautiful  Woman,  'tis  an  even  Wager 
that  he  is  folving  a  Proportion  m  Euclid;  and  while 
you  may  imagine  he  is  reading  the  Paris  Gazette,  it  is 
far  from  being  impoffible,  that  he  is  pulling  down  and 
rebuilding  the  Front  of  his  Country-houfe. 
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AT  the  fame  time  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  expofe 
this  Weaknefs  in  others,  I  Ihall  readily  confefs  that  I  once 
laboured  under  the  fame  Infirmity  myfelf.  The  Method  I 
took  to  conquer  it  was  a  firm  Refolution  to  Jearn  fome- 
thing  from  whatever  I  was  obliged  to  fee  or  hear.  There 
is  a  way  of  thinking  if  a  Man  can  attain  to  it,  by  which  he 
may  ftrike  fomewhat  out  of  any  thing.  I  can  at  prefent 
obferve  thofe  Starts  of  good  Senfe  and  Struggles  of  un- 
improved Reafon  in  the  Converfation  of  a  Clown,  with 
as  much  Satisfaction  as  the  moft  ihining  Periods  of  the 
moil  finiihed  Orator  ;  and  can  make  a  fhift  to  command 
my  Attention  at  a  Puppet-Shoiv  or  an  Opera,  as  well  as  at 
Hamlet  or  Othello.  I  always  make  one  of  the  Company 
I  am  in  ;  for  though  I  fay  little  myfelf,  my  Attention  to 
others,  and  thofe  Nods  of  Approbation  which  I  never  be- 
ftow  unmerited,  fufficiently  Ihew  that  I  am  among  them. 
Whereas  Will  Honeycomb,  tho'  a  Fellow  of  good 
Senfe,  is  every  Day  doing  and  faying  an  hundred  Things 
which  he  afterwards  confefies,  with  a  well-bred  Frank- 
nefs,  were  fomewhat  mal apropos,  and  undefigped. 

I  chanced  the  other  Day  to  go  into  a  Coffee-houfe, 
where  Wi  l  l  was  {landing  in  the  midft  of  feveral  Auditors 
whom  he  had  gathered  round  him,  and  was  giving  them 
an  Account  of  the  Perfon  and  Character  oiMoll  tiinton. 
My  Appearance  before  him  juft  put  him  in  mind  of  me, 
without  making  him  refled  that  I  was  adlually  prefent. 
So  that  keeping  his  Eyes  full  upon  me,  to  the  great  Sur- 
prife  of  his  Audience,  he  broke  off  his  firft  Harangue, 
and  proceeded  thus, *  Why  now  there's  my  Friend 

*  (mentioning  me  by  my  Name)  he  is  a  Fellow  that  thinks 

*  agreatdeal,  but  never  opens  his  Mouth;  I  warrant  you 

*  he  is  now  thrufting  his  fhort  Face  into  f-)me  Coffee- 

*  houfe  about  'Change.  I  was  his  Bail  in  the  time  of  the 

*  Popijh-Plotf  when  he  was  taken  up  for  a  Jefuit.'  If 
he  had  looked  on  me  a  little  longer,  he  had  certainly 
defcribed  me  fo  particularly,  without  ever  confidering 
what  led  him  into  it,  that  the  whole  Company  mull  ne- 
ceffarily  have  found  me  out ;  for  which  Reafon,  remem- 
bring  the  old  Proverb,  Out  of  Sight  out  of  Mi7id,  I  left 
the  Room  ;  and  upon  meeting  him  an  Hour  afterwards, 
was  aiked  by  him,  with  a  great  deal  of  Good-humour, 
in  what  Part  of  the  World  1  had  lived,  that  he  had  not 
feen  me  thefe  three  Days. 

MON- 
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MONSIEUR  Bruyere  has  given  us  the  Charafter 
of  an  ahfent  Man,  with  a  great  deal  of  Humour,  which 
he  has  pufhed  to  an  agreeable  Extravagance  ;  with  the 
Heads  of  it  I  fhall  conclude  my  prefent  Paper. 

*  MENALCAS  (fays  that  excellent  Author)  comes 
down  in  a  Morning,  opens  his  Door  to  go  out,  but 
Ihuts  it  again,  becaufe  he  perceives  that  he  has  his 
Night-cap  on ;  and  examining  hi mfelf  further  finds  that 
he  is  but  half-fhaved,  that  he  has  ftuck  his  Sword  on 
his  right  Side,  that  his  Stockings  are  about  his  Heels, 
and  that  his  Shirt  is  over  his  Breeches.  When  he  is 
drefTed  he  goes  to  Court,  comes  into  the  Drawing- 
room,  and  walking  bolt-upright  under  a  Branch  of 
Candleflicks  his  Wig  is  caught  up  by  one  of  thepi,  and 
hangs  dangling  in  the  Air.  All  the  Courtiers  fall  a 
laughing,  but  M(?»<2/c<?j  laughs  louder  than  any  of  them, 
and  looks  about  for  the  Perfon  that  is  the  Jeft  of  the 
Company.  Coming  down  to  the  Court-gate  he  finds 
a  Coach,  which  taking  for  his  own  he  whips  into  it ; 
and  the  Coachman  drives  off,  not  doubting  but  he  car- 
ries his  Mailer.  As  foon  as  he  Hops,  Menakas  throws 
himfelf  out  of  the  Coach,  crofTes  the  Court,  afcends 
the  Stair-cafe,  and  runs  thro'  all  the  Chambers  with 
the  greatefl  Familiarity,  repofes  himfelf  on  a  Couch, 
and  fancies  himfelf  at  home.  The  Matter  of  the 
Houfe  at  laft  comes  in,  Menakas  rifes  to  receive  him, 
and  defires  him  to  fit  down  ;  he  talks,  mufes,  and 
then  talks  again.  The  Gentleman  of  the  Houfe  is 
tired  and  amazed  ;  Menakas  vs  no  lefs  fo,  but  is  every 
Moment  in  Hopes  that  his  impertinent  Guell  will  at 
laft  end  his  tedious  Vifit.  Night  comes  on,  when 
Menakas  is  hardly  undeceived. 

*  WHEN  he  is  playing  at  Backgammon,  he  calls 
for  a  full  Glafs  of  Wine  and  Water  ;  'tis  his  turn  to 
throw,  he  has  the  Box  in  one  Hand  and  his  Glafs  in 
the  other,  and  being  extremely  dry,  and  unwilling  to 
lofe  Time,  he  fwallows  down  both  the  Dice,  and  at  the 
fame  time  throws  his  Wine  into  the  Tables.  He  writes 
a  Letter,  and  flings  the  Sand  into  the  Ink-bottle  ;  he 
writes  a  fecond,  and  miftakes  the  Superfcription  :  A 
Nobleman  receives  one  of  them,  and  upon  opening  it 
reads  as  follows  :  I^vould ha-ve you,  l.onejl  Jack,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  Receipt  of  this,   take  in  Hay -enough  to  fer^e 

*  me 
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me  the  Whiter.     Kis  Farmer  receives  the  other  and  is 
amazed  to  fee  in  it.  My  Lor^,  I  received  yon/- Grace^s 

Com7nands  nvith  an  entire  SuhmiJJion  to If  he  is  at  an 

Entertainment,  you  may  fee  the  Pieces  of  Bread  con- 
tinually multiplying  round  his  Plate  :  'Tis  true  the  rell 
of  the  Company  want  it,  as  well  as  their  Knives  and 
Forks,  which  Menakas  does  not  let  them  keep  long. 
Sometimes  in  a  Morning  he  puts  his  whole  Family  m 
an  hurry,  and  at  laft  goes  out  without  being  able  to  flay 
for  his  Coach  or  Dinner,  and  for  that  JL>ay  you  may 
fee  him  in  every  Part  of  the  Town,  except  the  very 
Place  where  he  had  appointed  to  be  upon  a  Bufmefs  of 
Importance.  You  would  often  take  him  for  every  thing 
that  he  is  not;  for  a  Fellow  quite  flupid,  for  he  hears 
nothing ;  for  a  Fool,  for  he  talks  to  himfelf,  and  has  an 
hundred  Grimaces  and  Motions  witk  his  Head,  which 
are  altogether  involuntary;  for  a  proud  Man,  for  he 
looks  full  upon  you,  and  takes  no  noti*:e  of  your  fa- 
luting  him;  The  Truth  on't  is,  his  Eyes  are  open,  but 
he  makes  no  ufe  of  them,  and  neither  fees  you,  nor  any 
Man,  nor  any  thing  elfe  :    He  came  once  from  his 
Country- houfe,  and   his  own  Footmen  undertook  to 
rob  him,  and  fucceeded :  Th^ey  held  a  Flambeau  to  his 
Throat,  and  bid  him  deliver  his  Purfe ;    he  did  fo, 
and  coming  home  told  his  Friends  he  had  been  robbed  ; 
they  defire  to  know  the  Particulars,  Aik  my  Servants, 
fays  Alena/casy  for  they  ivere  ivitb  me.  X 
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Cu7n  Talis  fii,  Vtlnam  nojler  ejjes  ! 
Coud  "we  but  call  fo  great  a  Genius  ours 


f 


THE  following  Letters  are  fo  pleafant,  that  I  doubt 
not  but  the  Reader  will  be  as  much  diverted  with 
them  as  I  was.  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  Day's 
Entertainment,  but  taking  the  Sentence  from  the  End  of 
the  Cambridge  Letter,  and  placing  it  at  the  Front  of  my 
Paper  ;  to  (hew  the  Author  I  wifli  him  ray  Companion 
with  as  much  Earnellnefs  as  he  invites  me  to  be  his. 
Vol.  I.  O  .SIR, 
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SIR, 

*  T  Send  you  the  inclofed,  to  be  inferted  (If  you  think 

*  -■-   them  worthy  of  it)  in  your  Spectators;  in 

*  which  fofurprifing  a  Genius  appears,  that  it  is-no  Won- 

*  der  if  all  Mankind  endeavours  to  get  fomewhat  into  a 
'  Paper  which  will  always  live. 

*  As  to  t'^LiQ  Cambridge  Affair,  the  Humour  was  -really 

*  carried  on  in  the  Way  I  defcribe  it.     However,  '^'ou 

*  have  a  full  Comm-ifTion  to  put  out  or  in,  and  to  do 

*  whatever  you  think  fit  with  it.  I  have  akeady  had 
'  the  Satisfaction  of  feeing  you  take  that  Liberty  with 
'  fome  things  I  have  before  fent  you. 

'  Go  on.  Sir,  and  profper.  You  have  the  beft  Wifhes  of, 

SIR,  Tour  'uery  AffvilioTtate, 

and  Obliged  Hwnble  Servant, 

Mr.  Spectator,  Cambridge, ' 

YOU  well  know  it  is  of  great  Confequence  toclear 
Titles,  and  it  is  of  Importance  that  it  be  done  in 
the  proper  Seafon ;  On  which  Account  this  is  to  afliire 
you,  that  the  Club  of  Ugly  -Faces  was  inftituted 
originally  at  CJ  M  BRIDGE  m  the  merry  Reign  of 
King  Charles  II.  As  in  great  Bodies  of  Men  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  Members  enough  forfuch  a  Club,  fo 
(I  remember)  it  was  then  feared,  upon  their  Intention 
of  dining  together,  that  the  Hall  belonging  to  CLARE- 
HALL,  (the  uglieft  the-n  in  the  Town,  tho'  ^2o^  the 
neateft)  would  not  be  large  enough  Handsomly  to 
hold  the  Company.  Invitations  were  made  to  great 
Numbers,  but  very  few  accepted  them  without  much 
Difficulty.  One  pleaded  that  being  at  London  in  a 
Bookfeiler's  Shop,  a  Lady  going  by  with  a  great  Belly 
longed  to  kifs  him.  He  had  certainly  been  excufed, 
but  that  Evidence  appeared,  That  indeed  one  in  London 
did  pretend  fhe  longed  to  kifs  him,  but  that  it  was  only 
a  Pickpocket,  who  during  his  kiffing  her  Hole  away  ail 
his  Money.  Another  would  have  got  off  by  a  Dim- 
ple in  his  Chin ;  but  it  was  proved  upon  him,  that  he 
had,  by  coming  into  a  Room,  made  a  Woman  mif- 
caiTy,  and  frightned  two  Children  into  Fits.  A  Third 
•alledged.  That  he  was  taken  by  a  Lady  for  another 
Gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the  haadfomell  in  the 

Uni- 
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*  Univerfity  :    But  upon  Inquiry  it  was  found  tliat  the 

*  Lady  had  actually  loft  one  Eye,  and  the  other  was  very 

*  much  upon  the -Decline.  A  Fourth  produced  Letters 

*  cutoftheCountryinhisVindiTationjin  vvhichaGentle- 
*  man  offered  him  his  Daughter,  who  had  lately  fillen. 

*  in  Love  with  him,  witli  a  good  Fortune  :  But  it  was 

*  made  appear  that  the  young  Lady  was  amorous,  and 

*  had  like  to  have  run  away  with  her  Father's  Coachman, 

*  fo  that  it  was  fuppolbd,  that  her  Pretence  of  falling  in 

*  Love  with  him  was  only  in  ord-er  to  be  well  marriedl 

*  It  was  pleafant  to  hear  the  feveral  Excufes  which  were 

*  made,  infomuch  that  fome  made  as  much  Intereft  to 

*  be  excufed  as  they  would  frorn  ferving  Sheriff ;  how- 
'  ever  at  lad  the  Society  was  formed,  and  proper  Officers 

*  were  appointed ;  and  the  Day  was  fix'd  for  the  Enter- 

*  tainment,   which  was  in  Venifon  'Secf-.ju     A  pleafant 

*  Felloe  af  King  s  College  (commonly  called  Grab  from, 

*  his  four  Look,  and  the  only  Man  who  did  not  pretend  • 

*  to  get  off)  was  nominated  for  Chaplain;  and  nothing 

*  was  wanting  but  fome  one  to  fit  in  the  Elbow-Chair,  by 

*  way  of  President,   at  the  upper  end  of  the  Table  ; 
''^  and  there  the  Bufmefs  ftuck,  for  there  was  nO  Conten- 

*  tion  for  Superiority  there.     This  Affair  made  fo  great 

*  a  Noife,  that  the  King,  who  was  then  at  Ne^vmarket, 

*  heard  of  it,    and  was  pleafed  merrily  and  gracioufly 

*  to 'fay.   He   could  not  be  there  LIimself,  but 

*  He  would  send  them  a  Brace  of  Bucks. 

*  I  would  defire  you,    Sir,  to  fet  this  Affair  in  a  true 

*  Light,  that  Pofterity  may  not  be  mifled  in  fo  important 

*  a  Point:   For  when  the  ivife  Man  'vohojhall  %\:rite yo^cr 

*  true  Hijlorj  ^^  acquaint  the  World,  That  you  had^a 

*  D  I  p  L  o  M  A  fent  from  the  Ugly  Club  at  OXFO  R  Z>, 

*  and  that  by  virtue  of  it  you  were  adm.itted  into  it,  what 

*  a  learned  Work  will   there   be  among  future  Critich 

*  about  the  Original  of  that  Club,  which  both  Univer- 

*  fities  will  contend  fo  warmly  for  ?  And  perhaps  fome 

*  hardy   Cantabj-igian  Author  may  then  boldy   affirm, 

'  *  that  the  Word  OXFORD  was  an  Interpolation   of 
•'fome  Oxonian  inftead  of  CAMBRIDGE.     This 
Affair  will  be  bcft-  adjufted   in  your  Life-time;  but  I 
hope  your  Affedion  to  your  Mother  will  not  ina^S 

*  you  partial  to  your  Aunt. 

O  2  *  TO 


* 
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*  TO  tell  you.  Sir,  niy  own  Opinion:  Tho'  I  cannot 
find  any  ancient  Records  of  any  A6ts  of  the  Societv 
OF  THE  UGLY  Faces,  confidcrcd  in  a  public  Capa- 
city ;  yet  in  zpri'vate  one  they  have  certainly  Antiquity 
on  their  Side.  1  am  perfuaded  they  will  hardly  give 
Place  to  the  Lowngers,  and  the  Lowngers  are  of 
the  fame  Standing  with  the  Univerfity  itfelf. 
'  THO'  we  well  know,  Sir,  you  want  no  Motives  to 
do  Juftice,  }  et  I  am  commifiion'd  to  tell  you,  rfiat  you 
are  invited  to  be  admitted  adeundem  at  CAMBRIDGE ; 
and  I  believe  I  may  venture  fafely  to  deliver  this  as  the 
Wiih  of  our  whole  Univerfity. 

"To  Mr.   SPECTATOR. 

The  humble  Petition  of  WHO  and  WHICH. 
Shcweth, 

THAT  your  Petitioners  being  in  a  forlorn  and  de- 
ftitute  Condition,  know  not  to  whom  we  fhould 
apply  ourielves  for  Relief,  becaufe  there  is  hardly  any 
Man  alive  who  hatli  not  injured  us.  Nay, we  fpeak  it  with 
Sorrow,  even  You  yourfelf,  whom  we  fhould  fufpeft 
of  fuch  a  Pra£lice  the  laft  of  all  Mankind,  can  hardly 
acquit  yourfelf  of  having  given  us  fome  Caufe  of  Com- 
■plaint.  We  are  defcended  of  ancient  Families^  and  kept 
up  our  Dignity  and  Honour  many  Years,  till  the  Jack- 
fprat  That  fupplanted  us.  How  often  have  we  found 
ourfelves  flighted  by  the  Clerg)'  in  their  Pulpits,  and  the 
Lawyers  at  the  Bar  ?  Nay,  how  often  have  we  heard  in 
one  of  themoU  polite  and  auguHAilemblies  intheUni- 
verfe,  to  our  great  Mortification,  thefe  Words,  ^hat 
T HJT  that  noble  Lord  urged-,  which  if  one  of  us  had 
hadjuftice  done,  would  have  founded  nobler  thus,  Thtxt 
WHICH  that  noble  Lord  urged.  Senates  themfelvee, 
the  Guardians  oiBritiJJo  Liberty,  have  degradedus,  and 
preferred  "I  HAT  to  us  ;  and  yet  no  Decree  was  ever 
given  againl!  us.  In  the  very  A6ls  of  Parliament,  in 
which  the  utmoil  Right  fnould  be  done  to  every  Body^ 
WORD  and  I^hing^  we  find  ourfelves  often  either  not 
ufed,  orufcd  one  inllead  of  another.  In  the  firftand  belt 
PrayerChildren  are  taught,  they  learn  to  mifufe  us :  Our 
father  W HICH  art  in  Hea^uen,  Ihould  be.  Our  father 
WHO  art  in  Hea^uen ;  and  even  a  Convocation  after 
long  Debates,  rcfufedto  confent  to  an  Alteration  of  't. 
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*  \n  OViT  gerreral  ConfeJJton  VJQ.  fay, Spare   thou  them,   O 

*  God,  Will  C  H  confejs  their  Faults,  which  ought  to  be, 

*  W HO  confefs  their  Faults.  What  Hopes  then  have  we 

*  of  having  Juftice  done  us,  when  the  Makers  of  our 

*  very  Prayers  and  Laws,    and  tlie  moft  learned  in   all 

*  Faculties,  feem  to  be  in  a  Confederacy  againll  us,  and 

*  our  Enemies  themfelves  mult  be  our  Judges. 

*  T  H  E    Spahijh  Proverb  fays,  II  fabio  tnuda  confrjn,  il 

*  necio  /zo ;  i.  e.   A ivife  Man  changes  his  Mind,  a  Fool  neatr 

*  oi'///.  So  that  we  think  You,  Sir,  a  very  proper  Perfon 

*  to  addrefs  to,  fmce  we  know  youto  be  capable  of  being 
'  convinced,  and  changing  your  Judgment.  You  are  well 

*  able  to   fettle  this  Affair,  and  to  you  we  fubmit  our 

*  Caufe.  We  defire  you  to  affign  the  Butts  and  P)Ounds  of 

*  each  of  us ;  and  that  for  the  future  we  may  both  enjoy 

*  our  own.  We  would  defire  to  be  heard  by  our  Counl'cl, 
'  but  that  we  fear  in  their  vcryPleadings  they  would  betray 

*  our  Caufe  :  Befides,  we  have  been  opprefled  fo  many 

*  Years,that  wecan  appear  no  ©ther way, but /??yorw-s //?.'<- 

*  peris.  All  which  confidered,wehopeyouwill  be  pleafcd 

*  to  do  that  which  to  Right  and  Juftice  lliall  appertain. 
R  And  your  Petitioners  y  kc. 
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Oderunt  peccare  honi  'virtutis  amore. 

^  Hor.  Ep.  16.1.  I.  V.  52. 

TU  Gcod,  for  Virttt/s/ake,  abhor  to  ftn.      Creech. 

HAVE  received  very  many  Letters  of  !ate  from  my 
Female  Correfpondcnts,  moftofwhom  are  very  angry 
with  me  for  Abridging  their  Pleafures,  and  lookine 
feverely  upon  Things,  in  themfelves  indifferent.  But  1 
think  they  are  extremely  Unjuft  to  me  in  this  Imputa- 
tion :  All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  thofe  Excellencies 
which  are  to  be  regarded  but  in  the  fecond  Place,  fliould 
not  precede  more  weighty  Confiderations.  The  Heart  of 
Man  deceives  him  in  fpite  of  the  LeAures  of  half  a  Life 
fpent  in  Difcourfes  on  the  SubjefUon  of  Paffion  ;  and  1 
do  not  know  why  one  may  not  think  the  Heart  of  \\  o- 
man  as  Unfaithful  to  itfelf.  If  we  grant  an  Equality  in 

O  3  ^^^ 
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the  Faculties  of  both  Sexes,theMindsof  Women  are  lefs 
.cultivated  with  Precepts,  and  confequently  may,  -with- 
out Difrefpeft  to  them,  be  accounted  more  liable  to  lU 
lufion  in  Cafes  wherein  natural  Inclination  is  out  of  the 
Intereft  of  V^irtue .  I  fhall  take  up  my  prefent  Time  in 
commenting  upon  a  Billet  or  two  which  came  from  La- 
dies, and  from  thence  leave  the  Reader  to  judge  whether 
I  am  in  the  right  or  not,  in  thinking  it  is  poffible  Fine 
Women  may  be  miftaken. 

THE  following  Addrefs  feems  to  have  no  other  De- 
fign  in  it,  but  to  tell  me  the  Writer  will  do  what  ihe 
pleafes  for  all  me. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

*  T  Am  Young  and  very  much  inclin'd  to  follow  th€ 

*  ^  Paths  of  Innocence ;    but  at  the  fame  time,  as  I 
'*  have  a  plentiful  Fortune,  and  am  of  Quality,  I  am  un- 

*  willing  to  refxgn  the  Pleafures  of  Diilindlion,  fome  little 

*  Satisfadlion  in  being  admired  in  general,  and  much 
^  greater  in  being  beloved  by  a  Gentleman,  whom  I  de- 
''  fign  to  make  my  Kufband.  But  I  have  a  mind  to  put 

*  on-'entring  into  Matrimony  till  another  Winter  is  over 
*"  my  Flead,  which,  (whatev-er,  muiry  Sir,  you  may  think 

*  of  the  Matter)  I  defign  to  pafs  away  in  hearing  Muiic^ 

*  going  to  Plays,  Vifiting,  and  all  other  Satisfadions 

*  which  Fortune  and  Youth,  protected  by  Innocence  and 

*  Virtue,  can  procure  for, 

SIR,  Tour  Ptoji  humhle  Servatjfj 

M.  T. 

'  My  Lover  does  not  know  I  like  him,  therefore  hav- 

*  ing  no  Engagements  upon  me,  I  think  to  flay  and  know 
^  whether  I  may  not  like  any  one  elfe  better. 

I  have  heard  Will  Honeycomb  fay,  J  Woman 
feldom  'writes  her  Mind  but  in  her  Pojifcript.  I  think  this 
Gentlewoman  has  fufficiently  difcovered  hers  in  this.  I'll 
lay  what  Wager  fhe  pleafes  againft  her  prefent  Favourite, 
and  can  tell  her  that  fhe  will  like  Ten  more  before  flie 
is  fixed,  and  then  will  take  the  worft  Man  fhe  ever  liked 
in  her  Life.  There  is  no  end  of  Affeftion  taken  in  at 
the  Eyes  only ;  and  you  may  as  well  fatisfy  thofe  Eyes 
with  feeing,  as  control  any  Paifion  received  by  them 
only.  It  is  from  loving  by  Sight  that  Coxcombs  fo  fre- 
quently 
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quently  Aicceed  with  Women,  and  very  often  a  young 
Lady  is  beflowed  by  her  Parents  to  a  Man  who  weds  her 
as  Innocence  itfelf,  the'  (lie  has,  in  her  own  Heart, 
given  her  Approbation  of  a  different  Man  in  every  Af- 
iembly  Ihe  was  in  the  whole  Year  before.  What  is  want- 
ing among  Women,  as  well  as  am.ong  Men,  is  the  Love 
of  laudable  Things,  and  not  to  reil  only  in  the  For- 
be?rance  of  fuch  as  are  Reproachful. 

H  O  W  far  removed  from  a  Woman  of  this  light  Ima- 
gination is  Eiidofia  !  EudofuT.  has  all  the  Arts  of  Life  and 
Good-breeding  with  fo  much  Eafe,  thatthe  Virtue  of  her 
Condu^l  looks  more  like  an  Inilindl  than  Choice.  It  is  a$ 
little  difficult  to  her  to  think  jurdy  of  Perfons  andThingjt, 
as  it  is  to  a  Woman  of  diiferent  A.ccompIifhments,  to 
move  ill  or  look  aukward.  That  which  was,  at  hrll,  the 
Effe6l  of  Inftruftion,  is  grown  into  an  Habit ;  and  it 
would  be  as  hard  for  EudoRa  to  indulge  a  wrong  Sug~ 
geftion  of  Thought,  as  it  would  be  for  Fla^ia  the  iine 
Dancer  to  come  into  a  Room  with  an  unbecoming  Air. 

BUT  the  Mifapprehenfions  People  themfclves  have  of 
their  own  State  of  Mind,  is  laid  down  v/ith  miuch  dif- 
cerning  in  the  follov/ing^Lettcr,  which  is  but  an  Extraf^ 
of  a  kind  Epiille  from  my  ch?,rming  Miflrefs  Uecattfja^ 
who  is  above  the  Vanity  of  external  Beauty,  and  is  the 
fetter  Judge  of  the  Perfeclions  of  the  Mind. 

M'.  Sp  ectato  r, 
'  Y  Write  this  to  acquaint  you,  that  very  many  Ladies, 
'  J^  as  well  as  myfelf,   fpend  many  Hours  more  than 
'  we  ufed  at  the  Glafs,  for  want  of  the  Fern-ale  Library 

*  of  which  you  promifed  us  a  Catalogue.     I  hope.  Sir, 

*  in  the  Choice  of  Authors  for  us,  you  will  have  a  parti-" 
'  cular  Regard  to  Books  of  Devotion.    What  they  are, 

*  and  how  many,  mull  be  your  chief  Care ;  for  upon  tho 
^  Propriety  of  fuch  Writings  depends  a  great  deal.  1  hava 

*  known  thofe  among  us  who  think,  if  they  every  Morn-r 

*  ino-  and  Evening  fpend  an  Hour  in  their  Clolet,  and 
'  read  over  fo  many  Prayers  in  fix  or  feven  Books  of  De- 
*.  votion,  all  equally  nonfenfical,  with  a  fort  of  Warmth, 

<  (that  might  as  well  be  raifed  by  a  Glafs  of  Wine,  or  a 
«  Dram  of  Citron)  they  may  all  the  reft  of  their  timo 

<  go  on  in  whatever  their  particularPaffion  leads  them  to. 

*  The  beauteous  P/^/7<?^^^"«,who is  (in  youi*  Language)  an 
^  O  4  'Idol, 
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IdoU  is  6ne  of  thefe  Votaries  \  Ihe  has  a  very  pretty  fur- 
nifhed  Clolet,  to  which  ihe  retires  at  her  appointed 
Hours  :  This  is  her  Dreiling-Room,  as  well  as  Chapel; 
fhe  has  conlUntly  before  her  a  large  Looking-^lafs, 
and  upon  theTable,  according  to  a  very  witty  Author* 

Together  lie  her  Frayer-hcok  and  Paint, 
At  once  fimproTe  the  Sinner  and  the  Saint. 

*  ITmuft  be  a  good  Scene,  if  one  could  beprefent  at 
it,  to  fee  thisi^ff/  by  turns  lift  up  her  Eyes  to  Heaven, 
and  ftcal  Glances  at  her  own  dear  Perfon.     It  cannot 
but  be  a  pleafmg  Conflict  between  Vanit^^  and  Humi- 
liation. When  you  are  upon  this  Subjed,choofe  Books 
which  elevate  the  Mind  above  the  World,  and  give  a 
pleafing  Indifference  to  little  things  in  it.  For  want  of 
fuch  Inftruaions,  I  am  apt  to  believe  fo  many  People 
take  it  in  their  Heads  to  be  fullen,  crofs  and  angry,un- 
der  pretence  of  being  abftraded  from  the  Affairs  of  this 
Life,when  at  the  fame  time  they  betray  their  Fondnef* 
for  them  by  doing  their  Duty  as  a  Taik,  and  ponting 
and  reading  good  Books  for  a  Week  together.    Much 
of  this  I  take  to  proceed  from  the  Indifcretion  of  the 
Books  themfelves,  whofe  very  Titles  of  Weekly  Prepa- 
rations, and  fuch  limited  Godlinefs,  lead  People  of  or- 
dinary Capacities  into  great  Errors,  andraife  in  them  a 
Mechanical  Religion,  intirely  diftinft  from  Morality. 
I  know  a  Lady  fo  given  up  to  this   fort  of  Devotion, 
that  tho'  fhe  employs  fix  or  eight  Hours  of  the  Twenty- 
four  at  Cards,  Ihe  never  mifles  one  conftant  Hour  of 
Prayer,    for  which  time  another  holds  her  Cards,  to 
which  ihe  returns  with  no  little  Anxioufnefs   till  two 
or  three  in  the  Morning.  All  thefe  A6ls  are  but  empty 
Shows,  and,  as  it  were,  Compliments  made  to  Virtue  ; 
the  Mind  is    all  the  while  untouched  with  any  true 
Pleafure  in  the  Purfuit  of  it.  From  hence  I  prefume  it 
arifes  that  fo  many  People  call  themfelves  Virtuous, 
from   no  other  Pretence  to  it  but  an  Abfence  of  111. 
There  is  Dulcianara  is  the  moll:  infolent  of  all  Creatures 
to  her  Friends  and  Domeflicks,  upon  no  other  Pretence 
in  Nature  but  that  (as her  filly  Phrafe  is)  no  one  can  fay 
Black  is  her  Eye.  She  has  no  Secrets,  forfooth, which 
ihould  make  her  afraid  to  fpeak  her  Mind,  and  there- 
fore fhe  is  impertinently  Blunt  to  all  her  Acquaintance, 

and 
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*  and  unfeafonably  Imperious  to  all  her  Family.     Dear 

*  Sir,  be  pleafed  to  put  fuch  Books   in    our  Hands,  as. 

*  may  make  our  Virtue  more  inward,  and  convince /bme 

*  of  us  that  in  a  Mind  truly  virtuous  the  Scorn  of  Vice  is 

*  always  accompanied  with  the  Pity  of  it.  This  and  other 

*  things  are  impatiently  expefled  from  you  by  our  whoU 

*  Sex  i  among  the  reft  by, 

SIR,    Tour  moji  himiik  Servofit^ 
R  B.  D. 

N^  80        Friday^  June  i. 

Coslmn  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  curru7it, 

Hor.  Ep.  1 1 . 1.  I.  V.  27., 

Ihofe  that  heyond-fea  go,  ivill fadJy  fitid. 

They  change  their  Climate  only,  not  their  Mind.  C  R  E  E  c  H  ► 

IN  the  Year  1688,  and  on  the  famel>ay  of  thatYcar^ 
were  born  in  Cheapfide,  London,  two  Females  of  ex- 
quifite  Feature  and  Shape ;  the  one  we  ftiall  call  Bru^ 
netta,  the  other  Phillis.  A  clofe  Intimacy  between  their 
Parents  made  each  of  them  the  firft  Acquaintance  the. 
other  knew  in  the  V/orld :  They  played,  drciTed  Babies, 
adled  Viiitings,  learned  to  Dance  and  make  Curtefies,  to- 
gether»  They  were  infeparable  Companions  in  all  the 
little  Entertainments  their  tender  Years  were  capable  of: 
Which  innocent  Happinefs  continued  till  the  Beginning 
of  their  fifteenth  Year, when  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Fhil/is- 
had  an  Head-drefs  on  which  became  her  To  very  well^ 
thatinftead  of  being  beheld  any  more  with  Pleafure  for 
their  Amity  to  each  other,  the  Eyes  of  the  Neighbonr- 
hood  were  turned  to  remark  them  with  Comparifon  of 
their  Beauty.  They  now  no  longer  erjoyed  the  Eafe  oF 
Mind  and  plcafing  Indolence  in  which  they  were  formerly 
happy,  but  all  their  Words  and  Aftions  were  mifmterpre- 
ted  by  each  other,  and  every  Excellence  in  their  Speecli 
and  Behaviour  was  looked  upon  as  an  A61  of  Emulation  ta 
furpafs  the  other.Thefe  Beginnings  ofDifmclination  fooii 
improved  into  a  Formality  of  Behaviour,  a  general  Cold- 
aefs,  and  by  natural  Steps  into  an  irreconcilable  Hatred. 

O  5  THES©. 
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THESE  two  Rivals  for  tlie  Reputation  of  Beauty, 
were  in  their  Statur6,  Countenance  and  Mien  fo  very 
fnuch  alike,  that  if  you  were  fpeaking  of  them  in  their 
Abfence,  the  Words  in  which  you  defcribed  the  one  muft 
give  you  an  Idea  of  the  other,  They  were  hardly  diftin- 
guifhable,  }'ou  would  think,  v/hen  they  were  apart,  tho* 
extremely  different  when  together.  What  made  their 
Enmity  the  more  entertainino-  to  all  the  refl  of  their  Sex 
was  that  in  Detradlion  from  each  other  neither  could 
fall  upon  Terms  which  did  not  hit  herfelf  as  much  as 
her  Adverfary.  Their  Nights  grew  relllefs  with  Me- 
ditation of  new  Drelfes  to  outvy  each  other,  and  in- 
venting new  Devices  to  recal  Admirers, who  obferved  tha 
Charms  of  the  one  rather  than  thofe  of  the  other  on  the 
lait  Mfeeting.  Their  Colours  failed  at  each  other's  Ap- 
pearance, flufhed  with  Pleafure  at  the  Report  of  a  Dif-. 
advantage,  and  their  Countenances  withered  upon  Jn- 
ftances  of  Applaufe.  The  Decencies  to  which  Women  are 
obliged  made  thefe  Virgins  iliHe  their  Refentment  fo  far 
as  not  to  break  into  open  Violences,  while  they  equally 
fufferedthe  Torments  of  a  regulated  Anger.  Their  Mo- 
thers, as  it  is  ufual,  engaged  in  the  Quarrel,  and  fup- 
portedthe  feveral  Pretenfions  of  the  Daughters  with  all 
that  ill-chofen  fort  of  Expence  which  is  common  with 
Peoole  of  Dientiful  Fortunes  and  m.eanTalte.  The  Girls. 

_^  J.  X 

preceded  their  Parents  likeQu.eens  o£May,  in  all  the  gau- 
dy Colours  imaginable,  on  tvery  Sunday  to  Church,  and 
were  expofed  to  the  Examination  of  the  Audience  for 
Superiority  of  Beauty. 

DURIN  G  this  coF/ftant  Struggle  it  happened,  that 
Phiilis  one  I3ay  at  public  Prayers  fmote  the  Heart,  of 
a  gay  Wefi-lndiany  who  appeared  in  all  the  Colours 
whichf  can  aifeft  an  Eye  that  could  not  dillinguifh  between 
being  £ne  and  taudry.  This  American  in  a  Summer- 
Ijland  Suit  was  too  fhining  and  too  gay  to  be  refilled  by 
Phiilis,  and  too  intent  upon  |ier  Charms  to  be  diverted 
by  any  of  the  laboured  Attractions  of  Brunetta,  Sooa 
after,  Brumtta  liad  the  Mortification  to  fee  her  Rival 
difpofed  of  in  a  wealthy  Marriage,  v/hile  fhe  was  only 
addrefled  to  in  a  Manner  that  Ihewed  ihe  was  the  Ad- 
miration of  all  Men,  but  the  Choice  of  none.  Phiilis 
was  carried  to  the  Plabitation  of  her  Spoufe  in  Barba^ 
does :   BnmeUa  had  tlie  IJl-nattoe  tjo  in(]^iiirc  for  her  by 

every 
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everv  Opportunity,  and  had  the  Misfortune  to  hear  of 
her  being  attended  by  numerous   Slaves,  fanned   inta 
Slumbers  by  fuGceflive  Hands  of  them,  and  carried  from 
Place  to  Place  in  all  the  Pomp  of  barbarous  Magnifi- 
cence.    Brimetta  could  not  endure  tliefe  repeated  Ad- 
vices, but  employed  all  her  Arti  and  Charms  in  laying 
Baits  for  any  of  Condition  of  the  fame  Ifland,  out  of  a 
mere  Ambition  to  confront  her  once  niuore  before  Ihe  died. 
She  at  laft  fucceeded  in  her  Deiign,  and  was  taken  to 
Wife  by  a  Gentleman  whofe  Eilate  was  contiguous  to 
that  of  her  Enemy's  Hufband.     It  would  be  endlefs  to 
enumerate  the  many  Occafions  on  which  thefe  irrecon- 
cilable Beauties  laboured  to  excel  each  other  ;  but  in  pro- 
cefs  of  Time  it  happened  that  a  Ship  put  Into  the  Ifland 
configned  to  a  Friend  of  Phillis,  who  had  Direftlons  to 
give  her  the  Refufal  of  all  Goods  for  Apparel,  before 
^r««^///^ could  be  alarm'dof  their  Arrival.  He  did  fo,  and 
Phillis  was  drefled  in  a  few  Days  in  a  Brocade  more  gor- 
geous and  coflly  than  had  ever  before  appeared  in  thatLa- 
titude.  Brnnetta  langaiihed  at  the  Sight,  and  could  by  nc? 
means  come  up  to  the  Bravery  of  her  A  ntagonift.  She  com- 
municated her  Anguifliof  Mind  to  a  faithful  Friend,  who 
by  an  Intereft  in  the  Wife  oi Phillis's  Merchan.t,  procured 
a  Remnant  of  the  fiime  Silk  for  Brnnetta.  Phillis  took 
pains  to  appear  in  all  public  Places  where  flie  was  fure 
to  meet  Brunetta-y  Brwietta  was  now  prepared  for  theln- 
fult,  and  came  to   a  public  Ball  in  a  plain  black  Silk 
Mantua,  attended  by  a  beautiful  Negro  Girl  in  a  Petti- 
coat of  the  fame  Brocade  with  which  Phillis  was  attired. 
This  drew  the  Attention  of  the  whole  Company,  upon, 
which  the  unhappy  P/j///?"jfwooned  away,  and  was  imme- 
diately convey-d  to  her  Houfe.  As  foon  as  fhe  came  to- 
herfelf  fne  fledfrom  her  Ffufband'sHoufe,  went  on  board 
%  Ship  in  the  Road,  and  is  now  landed  in  inconsolable 
Defpair  at  Plimouth^ 


POSTSCRIPT, 

AFTER  the  above  melancholy  Narration,  ft  may 
perhaps  be  a  Relief  {o  the  Reader  to  perufc  the  foUovving, 
Jixpoilulation. 

r. 
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T9  Mr,  Spectator. 

^hejuji  Remonjirance  of  affronted  T H  A  T. 

*  T^  H  O*  I  deny  not  the  Petition  of  Mr.  Who  and 

*  ■*■     Which,  yet  you  fhould  not  fuffer  them  to  be  rude 

*  and  to  call  honefl  People  Names :  For  that  bears  very 

*  h'lrd  on  fome  of  thofe  Rules  of  Decency,  which  you  are 

*  juftly  famous  for  eftablifhing.  They  may  find  fault,  and 

*  corretl  Speeches  in  the  Senate  and  at  the  Bar  :  But  let 

*  them  try  to  get  tbemfehes  fo  often  and  with  {o  much 

*  Eloquence  repeated  in  a  Sentence,  as  a  great  Orator  doth 

*  frequently  introduce  me. 

*  MyLords  !  (fays  he)  with  humble  SubmilTion,  That 

*  that  I  fay  is  this ;  that,  That  that  that  Gentleman  has 

*  advanced,  is  not  That,  that  he  fhould  have  proved  to 

*  your  Lordfhips.   Let  thofe  two  queftionary  Petitioners 

*  try  to  do  thus  with  their  Who''s  and  their  JVhiches. 

*  W  H  A  T  great  Advantage  was  I  of  to  Mr.  Drjden 

*  in  his  Indian  Emperor, 

Tcu  force  me  fill  to  a-nfver  Ton  in  That, 

*  to  furnifh  out  a  Rhyme  to  Morat?  And  what  a  poor  Fi- 

*  gure  would  Mr.  Bayes  have  made  without  his  Egad  and 

*  all  That  ?    How  can  a  judicious  Man  diftinguilh  one 

*  thing  from  another,  without  faying  This  here,  or  That 

*  there  ?   And  how  can  a  fober  Man  without  ufmg  the 

*  Expletives  of  Oaths    (in  which  indeed  the  Rakes  and 

*  Bullies  have  a  great  Advantage  over  others)    make  a 

*  Difcourfe  of  any  tolerable  Length, without  7/^^:7/  ?V;  and 

*  if  he  be  a  very  grave  Man  indeed,  without  That  is  to  fay  ? 

*  And  how  inftruftive  as  well  as  entertainine  are  thofe 

*  Kiual  Expreffions,    in  the  Mouths  of  great  Men,  Such 

*  Things  as  That  and  the  like  of  That. 

'  I  am  not  againft  reforming  the  Corruptions  of  Speech 

*  You  mention,  and  own  there  are  proper  Seafons  for  the 

*  Introdudion  of  other  Words  befides  That ;    but  I  fcoi  n 

*  as  m.uch  to  fupply  the  Place  of  a.  Who  or  a  Which  at  every 

*  Turn,  as  they  are  unequal  always  to  fill  mine  ;  and  I 

*  expeil  good  Language  and  civil  Treatment,  and  hope 

*  to  receive  it  for  the  future  :  That^  that  I  ihaJl  only  add 
*"'is_,  that  I  am.  Tours, 

^  THAT. 

The 
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A. 

ABIGAILS  (male)  in  Fafhion  among  the  Ladies, 
Number  55. 
Abfence  in  Converfation,    a  remarkable  Inftance  of  it  in 

Will  Honeycomb  y  N.77.  The  Occafion  of  this  Abfence, /^;V. 

and  Means  to  conquer  it,  ibid.  The  Charader  of  an  abfent 

Man,  out  oiBruyeie,  ibid. 
Acroftick,  a  piece  of  falfe  Wit,  divided  into  Simple  and 

Compound,  N.  60. 
A61  of  Deformity,  for  the  ufe  of  the  ugly  Club,  N.  17. 
Advertifements,  of  an //^//tf«  ChirurgeoD,  N.  22.   From 

St.   'Jatnes'%  Coffee-houfc,  24.    From  a  Gentlewoman 

that  teaches  Birds  to  fpeak,  36.   From  another  that  is  a 

fine  Flefh  Painter,  41. 
Advice  J  no  Order  of  Perfons  too  eonfiderable  to  be  ad- 

vifed,  N.  34. 
Affedlation,  a  greater  Enemy  to  a  fine  Face  than  the  Small- 
Pox.  N.  33.it  deforms  Beauty,  and  turns  Wit  into  Abfur- 

dity,  38.  The  Original  of  it,  ibid,  found  in  the  wife  Man 

as  well  as  the  Coxcomb,  ibid.  The  way  to  get  clear  of  it,  ib. 
Age,  rendered  ridiculous,  N.  6.  how  contemned  by  the 

JtheniafiSy  and  refpefled  by  the  Spartans,  ibid. 
Alexander  \\\^  great,  wryneck'd,  N.  32. 
Ambition  never  facij/ied,  N.  27. 
Americans,  their  Opinion  of  Souls,  N.  56.  exemplified  ifl 

a  Vifion  of  one  of  their  Countrymen,  /^/V. 
jlmple  (Lady)  her  Uneafinefs,  and  the  Reaf&n  of  it,  N.  32. 
Anagram,  what,  and  when  firft  produced,  N.  60. 
Andiomachey  a  great  Fox  hunter,  N.  57. 
April  (the  firft    f )  the  merrieil  Day  in  the  Year,  N.  47. 
Atetine  made  all  the  Princes  of£«ro/»^hisTributaries,N.23. 
Ariitta,  her  Charader,  N.  1 1.  her  Fable  of  the  Lion  and  the 

Man,  in  anfwer  to  the  Story  of  the  Ephefian  Matron,  ibid. 

her  Story  f  f  /^/^/^and  Yarico,  ibid. 
Arijiotky  his  Obfervation  upon  the  lambtck  Verfe,  N.  3  i» 

Upon  Tragedies,  40,  42. 
Arjinofy  the  iirA  mufical  Opeia  on  the  EngUJb  Stage,  N.  1 8. 

Avarice, 
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Avarice,  the  Original  of  it,  N.  55.  Operates  with  Luxury, 
ihid.  at  War  with  Luxuiy,  iiU.  its  Officers  and  Adhe- 
rents, ihiJ.  comes  to  an  Agreement  with  Luxury,  ihlt^» 

Audiences  at  prefent  void  of  Common  Senfe.  N.  13. 

Aureliay  her  Character,  N.  i  5 . 

Author,  the  NeceiTity  of  his  Readers  being  acquainted 
with  his  Size,  Complexion,  and  Temper,  in  order  to  read 
his  Works  with  Pleafure,  N.  i.  his  Opinion  of  his  own 
Performances,  4.  The  Expedient  made  ufe  of  by  thofe 
that  write  to  the  Stage,  5 1 . 

B. 

BACON,  (Sir  Francis)  his  Comparifon  of  a  Book  well 
written,  N.  10.  his  Obfervation  upon  Envy,  19, 
Bags  of  Money,  a  fudden  Transformation  of  them  into 

Sticks  and  Paper,  N.  3. 
Baptiji  Lully,  his  prudent  Management,  N.  29. 
Bawdry, never  writ  but  where  there  is  a  Dearth  of  Inven- 
tion, N.  51. 
Beaver^  the  Haberdaflier,  a  great  Pditidan,  N.  49. 
Beauties,  when  Plagiaries,  N.  4.   Tiie  true  Secret  how  to 

improve  Beauty,  33.     then  the  moll  charming   when 

heighten'd  by  Virtue,  ibid. 
BelL  (Mr.)  his  ingenious  Dev'ce,  N.  28. 
Belts a^-uagey  its  Etymology,  N.  28. 
Birds,  a  Cage  full  for  the  Opera,  N.  5. 
Biters,  their  Bufinefs,  N.   47. 
Blackmore  (Sir  Richard)  his  Obfervation,  N.  6. 
Blanks  of  Society,  whO;  N.  10. 
Blank  Verfe  proper  for  Tragedy,  N.  30. 
Bouhours,  (A'lonfieur)  a  great  Critick  among  the  Trench^ 

N.  62. 
Bouts-Rimez,  what,  N.  60. 

Breeding,  fine  Breeding  diflinguifhed  from  good,  N.  66. 
Britijh  Ladies  dillinguilVd  from  the  PV/f?j,  N.  41. 
Brunetta  2Si6.Fhtllis,  their  Adventures,  N.  80. 

Bruyere,  ( Monfieur)  his  Character  of  an  abfent  Man,  N.  77. 

Bul/ockzT\d.  Norris,  differently  habited,  prove  great  Helps 
to  a  iilly  Play,  N.  44. 

Butts  defcribed,  N.  47.  the  Qualification  of  a  Butt,  ibid, 

C. 

CjESAR  [Julius)  his  Behaviour   to  Catullus,  who 
had  put  him  into  a  Lampoon,  N.  23, 
Caligula,  his  Wilh,  N.  i6» 

Camilla-^ 
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Camilla,  a  true  Woman  in  one  Particular,  N.  I3. 

Carbuncle,  (Dr.)  his  Dyt,  what,  N.  52. 

Cenfor  of  fmall  Wares,  an  Ofiicer  to  be  eredled,  N.  16. 

Charles  I.  a  famous  Pifture  of  that  Prince,  N.  58. 

Che-vy-Chafe,  the  SpeSlator^  Examen  of  it,  N.  70.  74. 

Chronogram,  a  Piece  of  falfe  Wit,  N.  60. 

Cicero,  a  Punfter,  N.  61.  The  Entertainment  found  in  his 
Philofophic  Writings,  ibiJ. 

Clarlnda,  an  Idol,  in  what  manner  worfnipped,  N.  73. 

Ckanthe,  her  Story,   N.  15. 

Clergyman,  one  of  the  SpeSiatar^  Club,  N.  2. 

Clergy,  a  threefold  Divifion  of  them,  N.  21. 

Clubs,  Nofturnal  Affemblies  fo  called,  N.9,  Several N'ameft 
of  Clubs,  and  their  Originals,  i^zV.  &c.  Rules  prefcribed  to 
beobfervedin  theTwo-peny  Club,  ibid.  An  Account  of 
the  Ugly  Club,  17.  The  Sighing  Club,  30.  The  Fringe- 
Glove  Club,  i^zV.  The  Amorous  Club,  ibid.  The  Heb-» 
domadal  Club  :  Some  Account  of  the  Members  of  that 
Club,  43.  and  of  the  Everlafting  Club,  72.  The  Club  of 
Ugly  Faces,  78.  The  Difficulties  met  with  in  Ereding; 
that  Club,  ibid. 

Commerce,  the  Extent  and  Advantage  of  it,  N.  69. 

Confcioufnefs,  when  called  Afredlation,  N.  38. 

Converfation  moft  flraitned  in  numerous  AiTemblies,. 
N.  68. 

Coquettes,  the  prefent  numerous  Race,  to  what  owing, 
N.  66. 

Cover  ley  (Sir  Roger  de)  a  Member  of  the  SpeSiaior\Q\^h^ 
hisCharafter.  N.  2.  his  Opinion  of  Men  of  fine  Parts,  6. 

Courtiers  Habit,  on  what  Occafions  Hieroglyphical, 
N.  64. 

'Co<wley  abounds  in  mixt  Wit,  N.  62. 

Crab,  of  King's  College  in  Cambridge,  Chaplain  tO  the 
Club  of  Ugly  Faces,  N.  78. 

Credit,  a  beautiful  Virgin,  her  Situation  and  Equipage, 
N.  3.  a  great  Valetudinarian,  ibid. 

Crofs  (Mifs)  wanted  near  half  a  Tun  of  being  as  hand- 
fom  as  Madam  Van  Brisket,  2l  great  Beauty  in  the  Low- 
Countries,  N.  xz. 

D. 

DANCING,  a  Difcourfe  on  it,  defended,  N.  6j. 
Death,  the  Time  and  Manner  of  cur  Death  not 

known  to  us,  N.  7. 

Deformity, 
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Deformity,  no  Caufe  of  Shame,  N.  17. 

Delight  and  Surprife,  Properties  eiTential  to  Wit,  N.  62. 

Dignitaries  of  the  Law,  who,  N.  2 1 . 

Divorce,  what  efleemed  to  be  a  juft  Pretenfion  to  one, 
N.  41. 

Donne  (Dr.)  his  Defcription  of  his  Mlftrefs,  N,  41, 

Dry  den  t  his  Definition  of  Wit  cenfured,  N.  62. 

Dull  Fellows,  who,  N.  43.  their  Inquiries  are  not  for  In- 
formation butExercife,  ibid.  Naturally  turn  their  Heads 
to  Politics  or  Poetry,  ibid. 

Dutch  more  Polite  than  the  Englijh  in  their  Buildings,  and 
Monuments  of  their  Dead,  N.  26. 

Dyer,  the  News- Writer,  an  Arijlotk  in  Politics,  N.  43. 

E. 

EN  V  Y  :    The  ill  State  of  an  envious  Man,  N.  19. 
his  Relief,  ibid.  The  way  to  obtain  his  Favour,  ibid. 
Ephefian  Matron,  the  Story  of  her,  N.  1 1. 
EpiSietuSt  his  Obfervation  upon  the  Female  Sex,  N.  53, 
Epigram  on  Hecatijfuy  N.  52. 
Epitaphs,  the   Extravagance  of  fome,  and  ModeHy  of 

others,  N.  26.  An  Epitaph  written  hy  Ben  John/on,  33. 
Equipages,  the  Splendor  of  them  m  France ,  N.  15.  a  great 

I'emptation  to  the  Female  Sex,  ibid. 
Ether ege  (Sir  George)  Author  of  a  Comedy,  called,  Sht 

tvou/d  if  Jhe  could,  reproved,  N.  5  i. 
Eubulus,  his  Charader,  N.  49. 
Eucrate,  the  Favourite  of  Pharamond,  N.  y6, 
Eudofia,  her  Behaviour,  N.  79. 

F. 

FABLE  of  the  Lion  and  the  Man,  N.  11.  Of  th« 
Children  and  Frogs,  23.  Oi  Jupiter  2^6,  the  Country- 
man, 25. 

Falfhood  (the  Goddefs  of)  N.  63. 

Falfe  Wit,  the  Region  of  it,  N.  2^. 

Ealjiaff,  (Sir  John)  a  famous  Butt,   N.  47. 

Fame,  generally  coveted,  N.  73. 

Fafhion,  the  Force  of  it,  N.  64. 

Fear  of  Death  often  Mortal,  N.  2^. 

Fine  Gentlemen,  a  Charafter  frequently  mifapplied  by 
the  Fair  Sex,  N.  75. 

flutter,  (Sir  Fopling)  a  Comedy ;  fome  Remarks  upon  it, 
N.  65. 

Fools,  great  Plenty  of  them  the  firflDay  q^  Jpril,  N.  47. 

FreeJ^ort^ 
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Freeporty  {^itjindrenv)  a  Member  of  the  SpeSIator\  Club, 

'    FrenchVoeXs,  wherein  to  be  imitated  by  ihtEngli/h,  N.4^. 
Friendihip,  the  great  Benefit  of  ir,  N.  68.  The  Medicine  of 
Life,  ibid.  The  Qualifications  of  a  good  Friend,  ibid, 

G. 

C^ALANTRYi  wherein  true  Galantry  ought  to 
T  confill,  N.  7. 
Gaper;  the  Sign  ofthcGaperfrequentin///7y/-fri/«w,  N.47, 
Ghoits  warned  out  of  the  PI'.yhoure,  N.  36.  the  Appearance 
of  a  Gholl  of  great  Ffficacy  en  an  Evglijh  Theatre,  44. 
Gcfpel  Goffips  defcribed,  N.  46. 
Gothi  m  Poetry,  who,  N.  62. 

H. 

HANDKERCHIEF,   the  great  Machine    for 
moving  Pity  in  a  Tragedy,  N.  44. 
Happinefs,  (true)  an  Enemy  to  Pomp  andNoife,  N.  ij, 
,    Hard  Words  ought  not  to  be  Pronounced  right  by  well^ 
bred  Ladies,  N.  45. 
Heroes  in  an  £'«o-/;/2' Tragedy  generally  Lovers,  N.  40. 
Hobbs,  (Mr.)  his  Obfervation  upon  Laughter,  N,  47. 
Honeycomb^  [Wilt]  his  Character,  N.  2.  hisDircoarfewitli 
the  SpeSiaior  in  the  Play houfe,  4.  his  Adventure  with  a 
Pifi,  41.  Throws  his  Watch  into  the  Thames >  77. 
Human  Nature,  the  fame  in  al)  reafonable  Creatures,  N.  70. 
Honour  to  be  defcribed  only  by  Negatives,  N.  35.   the 
Genealogy  of  true  Honour,  ibid,  and  of  falfe,  ibid. 

I. 

IAMB  IC  K  Verfe  the  raoil  proper  for  Greek  Trage- 
dies, N,  39, 

James,  howpolifhed  by  Love,  N   71. 

Idiots  in  great  RequeH  in  moll  of  the  German  Courts, 
N.  47. 

Idols,  who  of  the  Fair  Sex  fo  called,  N.  73, 

Impudence  gets  the  better  of  Modefty,  N.  2.  An  Impu- 
dence committed  by  the  Eyes,  20.  the  Definition  of 
Englijh,  S^cfchy&nd  Irijh  Impudence,  ibid. 

Indian  Kings,  fome  of  their  Obfervations  during  their 
Stay  here,  N.  50. 

Indilcretion,  more  hurtful  than  Ill-nature,  N.  23. 

Injuries  how  to  be  meafured,  N.  23.. 

Inkle  and  Tarico,  their  Story,  N.  1 1 , 

Innocence  and  not  Quality,  an  Exemption  from  Reproof, 
N.  34.  John/en 
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'yohnfon  [Ben)  anEpitaph  written  by  him  on  a  Lad/,N.  3-3. 
Italian  Writers,  florid  and  wordy,  N.  c. 

K. 

Klmhixj,  [Tho.)  ilates  his  Cafe  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Speciator^  N.  24. 
K.iiiing- Dances  cenfured,  N.  67. 

L. 

LAdy's  Library  defcribed,  N.  37. 
Lcet'Jia  and  Daphne,  their  Story,  N.  33. 

Lampoons  written  by  People  that  cannot  Spell,  N.  16. 
witty  Lampoons  inilid  Wounds  that  are  incurable,  23. 
the  inhuman  Barbarity  of  the  ordinary  Scribblers  of 
Lampoons,  ihid, 

Lar^jati  who  fo  called  among  the  Ancients,  N.  32. 

Z^/^,  (Squire)  has   a  good  Eilate  which  he  would  pait 
withal  for  a  Pair  of  Legs  to  his  Mind,  N.  32. 

Laughter,  (immoderate)  a  Sign  of  Pride,  N.  47.  the  Pro- 
vocations to  it,  ihid. 

Lawyers  divided  into  the  Peaceable  and  Litigious,  N.  21. 
Both  Sorts  defcribed,  ihid. 

King  Lear,  a  Tragedy,  fuffersin  the  Alteration,  N.  40. 

Lie,  the  Poet,  Wcli  turn'd  for  Tragedy,  N.  39. 

Learning  ought  not  to  claim  any  Merit  to  itfelf,  but  upon 
the  Application  of  it,  N.  6. 

Leonora,  her  Charadter,  N.  37.  The  Defcription  of  her 

'  Country  Seat,  ihid. 

Letters  to  the  SpeSiator  ;  complaining  of  the  Malkerade, 
N.  8.  from  the  Opera  Lion  14.  from  the  under  Sexton 
oi  Co'vent  Garden  Parilh,  ihid.  from  the  Undertaker  of 
the  Mafkerade,  ibid,  from  one  who  had  been  to  fee  tkc 
Opera  of  Rinaldo,  and  the  Puppet-Show,  ihid.  from 
Charles  Lillie,  16.  from  the  Prefident  of  the  Ugly  Club, 
17.  from  S.  C.  with  a  Complaint  againft  the  Starers,  20. 
from  Tho.  Prone,  who  afted  the  Wild  Boar  that  was 
killed  by  Mrs.  Tofts,  22.  from  William  Scren£  and  Ralph 
Simple,  ibid,  from  an  A  dor,  ibid,  from  King  Latinus,  ihid, 
from  Tho.  Kimhotv,  24,  from  Will.  Yajhion  to  his  wou*d  be 
Acquaintance,/^/^.  ^'comMaryTuefday  on  the  fameSubjed, 
ihid.  from  a  Valetudinarian  to  the  SpeSiator y  25.  fronx 
fome  Perfons  to  the  SpeSiator"* s  Clergyman,  27.  from 
one  who  would  be  Infpedlor  of  the  Sign- Pods,  28.  from 
the  Mailer  of  the  Show  at  Charin(T-Crofs,  ibid,  from 
a  Member  of  the  Amorous  Club,  at  O^fgrd,  30.  from  a 

Member 
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Member  of  the  Ugly  Club,  32.  from  a  Gentleman  to  fucJi 

Ladies  as  are  profefs'd  Beauties,  33,  to  the  SpeSlatorfrom 
*r.  D.  containing  an  intended  Regulation  of  the  Play- 

houfe,  36.   from    the  Play-houfe  Thunder,  /^?V.   from 

the  Spe^ator  to  an  aflfefled  very  witty  Man,  38.  from  a 

married  Man  with  a  Complaint  that  his  Wife  painted,  41. 

from  Abraham  Froth  a  Member  of  the  Hebdmiadal  Meet" 
ing  in  Oxfordy  43.  from  a  Husband  plagued  with  aGof- 
pel-Goffip,  46.    from  an  Ogling-mafter,  ibid,   from  the 

■SpeBaior,  \.oi\itPr£jident  and  Fellows  of  the  Ugly-Club, 
48.  from  Hecattjfa  to  the  Spe^ator,  ibid,  from  an  old 
Beau,  ibid,  from  Eppijigwith  feme  Account  of  a  Compa- 
ny of  Strolers,  ibid,  from  a  Lady  complaining  of  a  Paf- 
iage  in  i\\e  Fu;-2eral,  51.  from  Hugh  Goblin,  Prefident  of 
the  Ugly  Club,  52.  from  ^  R.  concerning  Laughter, 
ibid,  the  Speculator's  Anfwer;  ibid,  from  R.  B.  to  the  Spec* 
tator,  with  a  Propofal  relating  to  the  Education  of  Lov- 
ers, 53.  from  Anna  Bella,  ibid,  from  a  fplenetick  Geax 
tleman,  ibid,  from  a  reformed  Starer.  complaining  of  a 
Peeper,  ibid,  from  King  Latinus,  ibid,  from  a  Gentle- 
man at  Cambridge  containing. an  Account  of  a  new  Se(5\ 
of  Philofophers  called  Lo^vngeriy  54.  from  CeU7nen€^  ()6<^ 
from  a  Father  compiainins:  of  the  Liberties  taken  in 
Country-Dances,  66.  from  James  to  Betty,  71.  to  the 
Spectator  from  the  Ugly  Club  at  Cambridge,  78.  from  a 
whimfical  young  Lady,  79.  from  B.  D.  deliring  a  Cata* 
logue  of  Books  for  the  Female  Library,  ibid. 

Letter-dropper  of  Antiquity,  who,  N.  59. 

Library,  a  Lady's  Library  defcribed,  N.  37. 

Life,  the  Duration  of  it  uncertain,  N.   27. 

Lindamira,  the  only  Woman  allowed  to  paint,  N.  41. 

Lion  in  the  Hay-market  occafioned  many  Conjediures  i^ 
the  Town,  N.  13.  very  gentle  to  the  Spectator,  ibid, 

hondoHy  an  Emporium  for  the  whole  Earth,  N.  69. 

Love,  the<general  Concern  of  it,  N.  30. 

Love  of  the  World,  our  Hearts  mifled  by  it,  N.  27. 

Luxury,  what,  N.  55.  attended  often  with  Avarice,  ibid, 
A  Fable  of  thofe  two  Vices,  ibid. 

LoivngerSy  a  new  Seft  of  Philofophers  in  Cambridge,  N.  54, 

M. 

MAN  a  fociable  Animal,  N.  9.  The  Lofs  of  public 
and  private  Virtues  owing  co  Men  of  Parts,  6. 
Mafkerad6,  a  Complaint  againlt  it,  N.  8.    The  Defign 
©fit,  ibid.  Mazarine^ 


/ 
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Mfaxanne,  (Cardinal)  his  Behaviour  to  ^iUef,  who  had 
refleded  upon  him  in  a  Poem,  N.   23. 

Merchants  of  great  Benefit  to  the  Public,  N.   69. 

Mixt  Wit  defcribed,  N.  62. 

Mixt  Communion  of  Men  and  Spirits  in  Paradife,  as  de- 
fcribed by  Miltony  N.  12. 

Mode,  on  what  it  ought  to  be  built,   N.  6. 

Modelly  the  chief  Ornament  of  the  Fair  Sex,  N.  6. 

Mo/iertm^ean  old  Woman  a  Judge  of  his  Plays,  N.  70. 

Monuments  in  Wejlminpr- Abhey  examined  by  the  ^pec- 
tator,  N.  26. 

Mourning,  the  Method  of  it  confidercd,  N.  64.  Who  the 
greateft  Mourners,  /^zV. 

Mufic  banilhed  by  Plato  out  of  his  Commonwealth, 
N,  18.  Of  a  relative  Nature,  29. 

N. 

NEighbourhoods,  of  whom  confifting,    N.  49. 
Newbtrry,  (Mr.)  his  Rebus,  N.  59. 
Ne'u^'Ri'ver^  a.  Projed  of  bringing  it  into  the  Play-houfe, 

Nuo/ini,  (Signior)  his  Voyage  on  Pafleboard,  N.  5.  His 
Combat  wi;h  Lion,  13.  Why  thougfit  to  be  a  Sham 
c-ne,  ibid.  An  Excellent  A  dor,  ibid. 

O. 

OAtes^Dv.)  a  Favourite  with  fome  Party  Ladies,  N.  57, 
Ogler,  the  complete  Ogler,  N.  46, 
Gld  Maids  generally  fuperftitious,  N.  7, 
Old  Teftament  in  a  Periwig,  N.  58. 
Opera,  as  it  is  the  prefent  Entercainment  of  the  Englijh 
Stage,  confidered,  N.  5.   The  Progrefsit  has  made  on  our 
Theatre,  18   Some  Account  of  the  French  Opera,  29. 
Of  way  commended  and  cenfured,  N.  39. 
0<verdQ,  a  Juftice  at  Epping,  offended  at  the  Company 
of  Srrolers  for  Playing  the  Part  oi  ClodpaiCy  and  making 
a  Mockery  of  one  of  iht  ^orunty  N.  48. 
O;t/or^  Scholar,  his  great  Difcovery,  in  a  Coffee-houfe, 
N.  46. 

P. 

Pointer    and  Tnylo)"  often   contribute  more  than  the 
Poet  to  the  fuccefs  of  a  Tragedy,  N.  42. 
Parents,  their  taking  a  liking  to  a  particular  Profeffion 
often  occafions  their  Sons  to  mifcarry,  N.  2 1 . 

Parties 
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Parties  crept  much  into  the  Converfation  of  the  Ladies, 

N.  57.  Party -Zeal  very  bad  for  the  Face,  ihU. 
Particles  Etiglijh^  the  Honour  done  to  them  in  the  late 

Operas,  N.  18. 
Piifiious,  the  Conquell  of  them  a  difficult  Tafk,  N.  71. 
Peace,  fome  ill  Confequences  of  it,  N.  45. 
Peepers  defcribed,  N.  53. 
Fharamond^  Memoirs  of  his  private  Life,  N.  76.  His 

great  Wifdom,   ibid, 
Philautia^  a  great  Votary,  N.  79. 
Philofophy,  the  Ufe  of  it,  N.  7.  faid  to  be  brought  by 

Socrates  down  from  Heaven,   10. 
I'hyficianand  Surgeon,  their  different  Employment,  N.  16. 

The  Phyficians  a  formidable  Body  of  Men,  zi.  coni- 

pared  to  the  BritiJ^hxmy  in  C(pfar\  Time,  ihid.  Their 

Way  of  converting  one  Diftemper  into  another,  25. 
Pias,  what  Women  fo  called,  N.  41 .  No  Faith  to  be  kept 

with  them,  ihid. 
Pinketh7nan  to  perfonate  King  Parus  on  an  Elephant, 

N.  31. 
Players  in  Drury-Lane  their  intended  Regulations,  N.  36. 

Poems  in  Pi(flure,  N.58. 
Poet,  {Engli/h)  reproved,  N.  39,  40.  their  Artifices,  44^. 
Poetefles  [Epglift})  wherein  remarkable,  N.  51. 
Ponjoel  (Senior)  to  Ad  Alexander  the  Great  on  a  Drome- 
dary, N.  3 1.  His  Artifice  to  raife  a  Clap,  N.  40. 
PonAjtl  (Junior)  his  great  Skill  in  Motions,   N.  14.  His 

Performance   referred    to   the  Opera  of    Rinaldo  and 

jirmida,  ibid, 
Praife,  the  Love  of  it  implanted  in  us,  N.  38. 
Pride  a  great  Enemy  to  a  fine  Face,  N.  33. 
Profeflions,  the  three  great  ones  overburdened  v/ith  Prac- 

tioners,  N.  21. 
Projeftor  a  Short  Defcription  of  one,  N.  3 1. 
Pro/per  {mil)  an  honell  Tale-bearer,  N.  19. 
Punchinello^  frequented   more  than  the  Church,  N.  14^ 

Punch  out  in  the  Moral  Part,  ibid. 
Punning  much  recommended  by  the  Praftice  of  all  Ages, 

N.  61.     In  what  Age  tlie  Pun  chiefly  flourifhed,  itid. 

a  famous  Univerfuy  much  infelled  with  ir,  ibid,  why  ba- 

niftied  at  prefent  out  of  the  Learned  World,  ihid.    1  h€ 

Pefinition  of  a  Pun,  ibid, 

Q.  Qaality 
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i;Uality  no  Exemption  from  Reproof,  N.  34. 
S^ixote  (Don)  Patron  of  the  Signers  Club,  N.  30^ 

R. 

RAnts  confider'd  as  Blemiihes  in  our  EngUJh  Trage- 
dies, N.  40. 
Rape  of  Proferpine  a  French  Opera,  fome  Particulars  in 

it,  N.  29. 
Rcafon,  inftead  of  governing  Paffion  is  often  fubfervient 

to  it,  N.  6. 
Rebus,  a  kird  of  falfe  Wit  in  Vogue  among  the  Ancients, 

N.  59.    and  oar  own  Countrymen,  ibid.    A  Rebus  at 

Blenheim-Houi'e  condemned,  ibid. 
RectiatinjOt  [Italian)  not  agreeable  to  an  Bngltjly  Audience, 

N.   29.     Recitative  Mufic  in  every  Language  ought  to 

to  be  adapted  to  the  Accent  of  the  Language,  r^/V. 
Retirement,  the  Pleafure  of  it,  where  truly  enjoyed,  N.  4. 
Rid?  (Mr.)   v/ould  not  fuffer  the  Opera  of  fVhit  ngton'% 

Cat  t.0  be  performed  in  his  Houfe,  and  the  Realon  for 

it,  N.  5. 
Royal  Exchange^  the  great  refortto  it,  N.  69. 

S. 

SAlmon  (Mrs.)  her  Ingenuity,  N.  28. 
5'fl«^o;'/K.;,  his  Invention,  N.  25. 
Scholar'sEggjVvhatfocalled,  N.  58. 
Sempronia,  a  profeficd  Admirer  ofiheFrench  NatIon,N.  45. 
Senfe :  fome  Men  of  Senfe  more  defpicable  than  ccmmon 

Beggars,  N.  6. 
Sentry,  (Captain)  a  Aiember  of  the  Spedaiori  Club,  his 

Charafter,  N.  2. 
Sextui  ^Jniusy  the  Pope,  an  Inllance  of  his  unforgiving 

Temper,  N.  23. 
Shadows  and  Realities  not  mixed  in  the  fame  Piece,  N.  5/ 
Sho'vel,  (Sir  Cloudejly)  the  ill  Contrivance  of  his  Monu- 
ment in  Wefiminjler- Abbey,  N.  26. 
Sidney  ( Sir  Vhilip)  his  Opinion  of  the  Song  of  Chevy-  Chafe, 

N.  70. 
Sigheis,  a  C'ub  of  them  in  Oxford,  N.  30.   Their  Regu- 
lations, ibid. 
Sign-Polls,  the  Abfurdities  of  many  of  them,  N.  28. 
Socrates,  his  Temper  and  Prudence,  N.  23. 
Solitude  ;  an  Exemption  from  Pafiions  the  only  plealing 
Solitude,  N.  4, 

Sophclf^i 
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Sophocles,  his  Condu(Sl  in  liis  Tragedy  of  Ele^ra,  N.  44. 
Sparrows  bought  for  the  ufe  of  the  Opera,  N.  5. 
spartan  Virtue  acknowledged  by  the  Athenians,  N.  6. 
Spedator  (the)  his  Prefatory  Difcourfe,  N.  i.    His  great 
Taciturnity,   ibid.    His  Viiion  of  Puh/ic  Credif^  ^.    His' 
Entertainment  at  the  Table  of  an  Acquaintance,  7.    His 
Recommendation  of  his  Specularionb,  10   Advertlfed  in 
the  Daily  Courant,    12.    His  Encounter  wiih  a  Lion  be- 
hind the  Scenes,  13.   The  Deiign  of  his    VVrinngs,  16, 
No  Party-man,  ibid.   A  little  unhappy  in  the  Mold  of 
his  Face,  17.    His  Artifice.  19.     Hi^  Defire  vo  correal 
Impudence,  20.     And  Refolution  to  myrch   on   jn  the 
Caafe  of  Virtue,  34.   His  Vifirto  atraveiled  Lady,  45. 
His  Speculations  in  the  firft  Principles,  46.   An  odd  Ac- 
cident thatbefel  him  at  L/ovd's   CofF  e  houfe,  ibid.    His 
Advice  to  our  Zngli/h  Pindaric  Writers,  58.    His  Exa- 
-  men  of  Sir  Fopli^ig  Flutter,  65. 
Spleen,  a  common  Excuie  for  Dulnefs,  N.  53. 
Starers  reproved,   N.  20. 
Statira,  in  what  propofed  as  a  Pattern  to  the  Fair  Sex, 

N.  4.1. 
Superllition,  the  Folly  of  it  defcrib'd,  N.  7.  ' 

Sufanna,  or   Innocence     betray 'd,    to    be    exhibited    hy 
Mr.  Powell,  with  a  new  pair  of  Elders,  N.  14. 

T. 

T^Emplar,  one  of  the  Spe6lator\  Club,  his  Charafter, 
,  N.  2. 

that,  his  Remonllraiice,  N.  8. 

Theatre  (^£;zg///^ J  the  Pra^ice  of  it  in  feveral  Inftanccs 
cenfjred,  N   42,  44,.5i.  : 

Thunder,  of  great  Ufe  on  the  Stage,  N.  44; 

Thunderer   to  the  Playhoufe,  the    Hardfiiips  put  upon 
him,  and  his  De.fire  to  be  made  a  Cannon,  N.  36. 

^om  Tits  to  perfonate  fmging  Birds  in  the  Opera,  N.  5. 

^om  the  Tyrant,  firft  Minifter  of  the  Coffee- houfe,  be- 
tween the  Hours  of  Eleven  and  Twelve  at  Night,  N.  49. 

Tombs  in  Wejlminjier  vifitedby  iht  Spedator,  N.  26.  his 
Reflexion  upon  it,  ibid. 

Trade,  the  Benefit  of  it  to  Great  Britain,  N,  69. 

Tragedy  ;  a  perfect  Tragedy  the  noblcfl  Produdlion  of 
human  Nature,  N.  39.  Wherein  the  Modern  Tragedy 
excels  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ibid.  Blank  Verfe  the 
snoft  proper  for  an  Englijh  Tragedy,  ibid.  The  Englifh 
Tragedy  confidered,  ihid.  Tragi- 
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Tragi- Comedy,  the  Produdl  of  the  Englijh  Theatre,  a 

monllrous  Invention,  N.  40. 
Travel,  highly  necelTary  to  a  Coquette,  N.  45.    The  Be 

haviour  of  a  travell'd  Lady  in  the  Play-houle,  ihid. 
Truth  an  Enemy  to  falfe  Wit,  N.  63. 
Trjphiodorusy  the  great  Lipogrammatut  of  Antiquity, N. 59. 

U. 

VEnice    Preferv'd,  a  Tragedy  founded  on  a  wrong 
Plot,  N.  39.  ^  ^ 

Uglinefs,  fome  Speculations  upon  it,  N.  32. 
Vifit  I  a  Vifit  to  a  traveUM  Lady  which  Ihc  receivM  in 
her  Bed,  defcrib'd,  N.  45. 

Undcrftanding,  the  Abuft  of  it  is  a  great  Evil,  N.  6. 
Vocipr^  the  Qualification*  that  make  him  pafs  for  a  fine 
Gentleman,  N.  75. 

W. 

WH  O  and  Which^  their  Petition  to  the  Spe^atort 
N.  78.^ 

Wit,  the  Mifchief  of  it  when  accompanied  with  Vice, 
N.  23.   very  pernicious  when  not  tempered  with  Virtue 

■  and  Humanity,  ibid,  turned  into  Deformity  by  Aflfec- 
tation,  38.  Only  to  be  valued  as  it  is  applied,  N.  6. 
nothing  fo  much  admired  and  fo  little  underllood,  58 
The  Hiflory  of  falfe  Wit,  ibid.  Every  Man  would  be  a 
Wit  if  he  could,  59.  The  way  to  try  a  piece  of  Wit, 
62.  Mr,  Locke's  Reflexion  on  the  Difference  between 
Wit  and  Judgment,  ibid.    The  God  of  Wit  defcrib'd, 

63. 

Women,  the  more  powerful  Part'cf  our  People,  N.  4. 
Their  ordiiiary  Employments,  lo.  Smitten  w;th  Siper- 
ficials,  15.  Their  ufual  Converfation, /^/V.Their  llrongeft 
PalTion,  33.  Not  to  be  confider'd  meerly  as  Objc^s  of 
Sight,  ibid. 

Woman  of  Qualify,  herDrefs  the  Produfls  of  an  hun- 
dred Climates,  N.  69. 

Y. 

Tarico,  the  Story  of  her  Adventure,  N.  11 . 

Th  End  of  the  Firjl  Volume. 
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